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*' A kno.wIe<lge oi tlio communplHce, at least, of Oriental literature, 
aopj^^ and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present' 
as an 'aequaintande with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or ito 
ago. 'Immense strides have been ipade within the present century in these 
branphjSB of. leatning; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology,'^and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated; the 
Ijtpgunile and sacred books of the Zoroastriiina have been laid bare; Kgyptian, 
.^Myrian, and other records of the remote past have beeu deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accailian and Hittite menu* 
menw ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devothd to these 
eubje'ots have been almost inaccessible to tlie public because they were eou> 
tained for the most part in learued or expensive works^ or soattered through¬ 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. TKtipNBB Sc Co., in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
oonstantly-inoreasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a oompre* 
heasive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.''— Time*. 


' New Edition in prepai'atiou. 

Post 8vo, pp. xxxii.—748, with Mai), clotli^ 1, 

, THE INDIAN EMPIRE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, 

AND PRODUCTS. 

Being a revised form of the article India,'' in the ** Imperial Gazetteer,'^ 

' remodelled into chapters, brought up to date, and iucorpofating 
the-general results of the Census of i 83 i. 

By the HoK. W. W. HUNTER, C.S.I., C.I.B., LL.D. 

,1: Member of tlie Viceroy’s I^egialative Oenncil, 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

article' ‘India,’ In Volutnc IT., Is the touclistone of the work, and proves 
ciegriy oUonsh the stoning met^ of wbicb it la wrought. It' ropreaents tbs esaence 
of the too volutncS which confaiin tbe.x^ulta of the ataflstlotil survey conduct^ by 
i)r. Iliinter through<^t each of the S40 distrlots of India.. It Is, moreover, the only 
attempt that has ever been fcade to show how the Indian people have been built up. 
and the evidence hran the original materials has been for the first timo 'eifi^ tund' 
exathined by cTO ilght M the Ibcsl research in which tit* aUtitor'was for so long 
engaged.'’—nmoa , ‘ 



TKVSNER S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED 

Tliird Edition, post 8vo, olotb, pp. xri.'-428, price 168. 

DSSATS ON TH£ SACRED LANOnAOE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF T^B PARSIS. 

By MAKTIN IIATTG, Ph.D., 

Late of the Uuiversifcies of Tiibikigen, Gottingen, aiid Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Siiuskrit Stud'u‘8, and Professor of Sanskiit in tlie Poona College, 
Editkd an« Enlahuki) by Dk. E, W. WEST. 

To which is added a Biogra))hioai Memoir of the late Dr. ILvca 
'by Prof. E. P. Evans. 

I ' 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Wriiitiga and Ueliginn of the 
Farsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

II. Lauguagns of the Parsi Beripturus. ' 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Sciipture of the Parsis. 

IV. The Zoroastrian Ueligion, as to its Origin and Development. 

‘"Esaiys on tlie Saei’od Laugtiage, WriHngs, and Religion of the ParBls,' by the 
lute Dr. Martin Uaiig, edited by Dr K. W. West. The autlior Intended, on hie retain 
from India, to expand the niatcriith contained in this work into ft comprehensive 
Hcconut of tlie Zoiuusirian religion, but the design was frustrated by Ids untiraely 
death. We have, liowover, in a oimeise and reailaVile form, a history of theresoarclieft 
into the sacred writings and religion of the Paraia from the eai'liest times down 
the present—a dissertatuni on tlio lani'iiages of the Parai Scriptures, a trariflfttfi^ 
of the Zeiul'Avesta, or the Meriptnre of tlic J’arsis, and a dissertation on thC/ZbrOalt* 
trial! religion, with cs}x:eial relereuec to its origin and development "—TiwuSi 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. --176, price 78. 6d. 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

With Accompaut/i»(/ Nan'alioea. 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chincso, 
Dniversity College, London. 

The Dhammapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausbull, by Max Muller's English, and Albrecht Weber’s> Uermaii 
translaiions, consists only of twenty-si.Y clniptcrs or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or i-ather recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con¬ 
sists of tbirty-nino sections. The students of Pali who possess Fausbuirs 
text, or either of the above 0.01116(1 translations, will the.iefore needs want 
Mr, Beal’s English rendering of the Chinese version; the tliirleen alxife- 
named additional sections not being .occessible to tbeiii in any other foim ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, tlie Chinese origiual would bo tiu- 
obtainable by them. 

"Mr. Deal’s remiering of the Chinese Iranslutinu Is a most, valuable aid to the 
critical study of the work. It contains .'iutlioiitic texts gattiorcd from ancient 
canonical hooks, and generally connected with some irn-idont In the histoiy of 
Buddha. Their great interest, however, consists in the light which they throw ii|Km 
everyday life in India at Oio remote iwiiod at which they wete written, ftnd upon 
the method of teaching adopted by tlio fdundcr of the religion. Thft.'tnemod 
employed was princlp.'iUy parable, and tlie simplicity of ilie tales and tiie oXCellcnce 
Ilf tbe morals inculcated, as well as the suange hold which they have retained upon 
the minds of millions of people, make them a very remarkable study,’'— Timet. 

"Mr. Beal, by making it acci^sible in an Bngliw dress, has addml to the great ser¬ 
vices he has already rohdoredto the comparative study of roiigious bietory.”— Aevdemy, 

"Valu.'ihle as exhibiting the doctrine of the Duddhist" in its purest, least adul¬ 
terated form, it bring.s thonKHlern reader face to face wUh that siuijilocreed and rule 
of conduct whlcli won its way over the minds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 14^ millions, who h.*ivo «>verlaid its austere simplicity with Inuumemblo 
corernonic.s, forgotten its maxims, perverted its teacliing, and so inverted its leading 
principle that a religion whose founder denied a Qod, now worships that founder as 
a god himself.”—^cotman. 



« ruasiirER'S OKIENf^L S&RiMS, 

-^ 

"^e<^iid Edttioi^ post jBiro, cloth, pp. xxiv.^360^ price xos. 64. 

• THE BISTOHT OF INOIAK tlTEHATUBE. 

Bx ALBRECHT WEBER 

* r 

Translated from tho Second Oerman Editioh by John M. A., and^ 

THtoT>OB Zaora&iab, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. 

I , ' ■* r ' 

Dr. BoH^bb, Inspector of Schools in India, writes:—“.When I was Pro* 
fessor of Oriental Langaaj^es in Elphinatone College, I frequently f^lt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer the stiidcnts.” 

Professor CoWELii, nf Cambridge, writes will be especially itsoful 

to the students in our Indian colleges and nuiversities. ^ I used ta loUg^for 
such a hu»k when I whs teaching in Oiiloutta. Ilindii students are iptenaely 
interested in the hiatoiy of SanA^rit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the stihject.” 

Professor Whii'NEY^ Yale College, Newhaven, Conn., U.S.A., writj's t— 
**t Was one of the class to whom the woik was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At tiieir first apppai-unco they wore by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject; and with their recent additions 
they stUrmaintain decidedly the same lank,” *' 

.■?* la perhaps the most comprehonsive and lucid survey of Siiuski-it literature 
The essays oontalmul i>i the volutno were firiginnlly deliven'd as acadeiriic 
tmtUrOS^alid at tbe tiino of their first piiblie.-itluii were acknowledged to lie by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They have now been hruuffiit 
Up to date by the addition of all the luoht innairtaut results of locentresesroh. — 
TiMfM. 


Post 8vo, cloth, i»p. xii.—198, accompanied by Two Language 

Maps, i>rice 12s. 

A SKETCH OP 

THE MODERN LANOUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By KOBEllT N. GUST. 

The Author has attempted to fill up .a vacuum, the iiinoiivenieiice of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Much bad been written about tbe 
laugu.agCB of the East Indies, but the extent of oUr present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publisii in an urriuiged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

“SuppUen a deficiency which h-as long licen felt.”— Tiuifg. 

“The liook*before us Is then a valuable oontiibutioii to ii’iilolnglcalscience. It 
lotoses under review a vast number of lauguiigos, and it <dvc«, t r professes t«> give, in 
every case the sum and suluitancc of tho opinions and judgmenui of the best-informed 
writer *.He view. 

Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii.—116, cloth, price s«. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GpD. 

. A Poom. By K A LIDAS A. 

Translated from t^o Sanskrit into English Verse by 
Ralph T. H. Ubipfith, M.A. 

“A very spirited rendering of tho Kumiratnmhhava^'^hwh was first published 
twenty-six years ago, and wlilch we aie glad to see made once more accessible.''— 
Tunec. 

“ Ur. Griffith's very spirited rendering is well known to most who are at all 
interested in Indian lltomtiire, or enjoy the tenderneas of fooling and rich creative 
iQiagin.ttioa of its author.'"—Indian ' 

“Wo are very glad to welcome a sodond Mition of Professor Griffith’s admirable 
translatifin. Few translations deserve a second edition lietter.’—AiAenOfaM. 
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Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, price 16s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONAKY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND BELIOION, GSOOBAPHY, HISTORY, AND 

LITERATURE. 

r.y JOHN OOWSON, M.R.A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

“ Tliis not only forms an incUspetisidila book of roference to stadents of Indian 
literature, but is also of gi’cat Kcueral iutoreat, as it (.nres in a conoiso and easily 
aoucssslbli] form all that need 1)0 known about tlie issrsonagus of Hindu mythology 
whoso names are no faiuiliur, but of whom ho little is known outside the liraltcd 
circle of aaranU.”—Tones. 

“ It in no slight giiin when such Hul)jcdn aro treated fiurly and fully in a modernto 
space; ami wo need only .'wlththat tlie few wants whiesh we may hope to see supplied 
ill new editirjnu detract but little fruiii the general eiccellcnco of Mr. Dowsou’s work." 
— Satunlo^ Itevieto. 

J’oat 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. oxii.—172, cloth, price 98. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

. , By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Tiauhlator of “ The Tbou.s.aiict and One Nights 4 ic., *0. 

A New Edition, llcTisod and Etilargod, witli au Introduction by 
Stanley Lane Poole. 

. ILis lioen liHi'' e.steeTnt'd in this counlry as the compilation of Qft6 of the 
greatest Arabic schol.irH of the luiic, the l.ito .Mr. ijine, llic wolLkiiowii t,nia&Iato.r of 
tlie * Amiiiari Niglits ’ . . . The present editor lias cuU-uiceil the value of lii« 
relative's work by divesting the revt of .1 grc.vt do il of extr.inotjus matter iutroduood 
by way of comment, aivl jirotixingan introtluetion.’’— Tunes. 

“ Mr. I’oolc is both a generous and .1 lu.irueil hiogr.t]>)uT. . . . Mr. Pix>le tolls us 
the fiK'ts . . .so t.ir as it i» jiossiLlo fin- iiidnsirv and cnticism io iiseerl.aiti tlicm, 
aud for literary »kiil tu present tJiem in a coudeusod and readalilo form.ifrtj/fidA- 
Mun, Vuh'ntla. 

Post 8 VO, pp. —368, cloth, price 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SEKTKS OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER williams, D.C K, 

lion. LTj D, of the Univensity of Caloiilt.i, tlon. MoniLcr of the UoinlKiy Asiaiie 
Society, Eloden Pi otessor of .Sanskrit in the University of Oxf<ird. 

Third Edition, revised aud aiignicntnd hy considerable Additioua, 
with Illustiiitious and a Map. 

“ In this volume wc liavc the thoughtful impvo.s.siou.s of a thoughtful man on soiiie 
of the most importuit ipii'-.*ii.in.s coun*s:tcd with our lii'liaii Kmpire. . . , An cn- 
light.oiicd oiisorvaut man, tivivclling among .an cnJightoiuxi oh.survhijt pedpio, I’rofossor 
Moliior Willlatn.s has hruught onforc ihu in a pleasant form mc>re <4 the manners 

and eustoinsof the Qiioon's Indian suhii'cta th.-iu we over i-cinernlK-r to h.ive soon in 
any one work. He not only 'icserves llic dli-niks of every Kiiglisliman for this able 
contribution tf> tbo study (if Modei-n Inditi—a subject with wliic-h wc should ho 
Bpocially familiar- imt he dcRorvcs the thinks of every Indian, Pursoe or Hindu, 
rjuddbist and Mostcm, for his clear c-xiiosilloii of their iriaiiuorg, their creod% aud 
tlieir necessities.’*— Times. ^ . 

Post 8vo, pp. xliv.—376, cloth, price 143. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 

WRITERS. 

AVith an Introduction, inany Prose Yersions, and parallel Passages from 

ClassieuI Authors. 

By J. MUIR, C.r.E;, 1 X 0 .L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

“. . . All agreeable intoxluctton to Hindu poetry."—?*«»«.' 

"... A volume which maybe taken as fair Uliistratlon alike of fhd religions 
and moral sentiments rnd 01 the legendary lore of the best StUnkiit wri^era.’’— 
Rdinbtirffk Daily llenew. 
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V. Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.—244, cloili, price iob. 6d. 

THE GULISTAN; 

Ou, ROSE GARDE]^ OF SlIEKH MUSHUU’I^-DIJC SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Titinglnted for the First Time into Prose and Verse, ■with an Jntr<*ductory 
Pieface, and a Rife of the Author, from tlio' Atisli Kadab^ 

Br EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M,A., F.R,k, •if.R.A.S. 

*' It is a vfliy fair rendering of tlie original.’’—firnej. 

*<Tbo now oditlnn has long been dosirt-d, and will bo .weloomod by iUl who take 
any interest In Oriental poetry, 'i'hc GiiUstan is a typical Persiaii verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Ea8twick'.<i rhynied translation . .. has long esiabliBhed itself in 
a seouro ]ic>silion as tlio best tersion of Badi’s finest work.’’— 

“ It is btitli faithfully and gi ucefully executed." — 'Tahiti. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii.—408 .and viii. -348, cloth, price 288. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS EELATING TO INDIAN 

SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

Late of the Bengal Ciril Service ; Currc'^ponding Member of the Institute; Chevalier 
of the Legion of 11oii(<ur; late British Mmister at the Court of licpal, &c , &e. 

" ahVTKxvrs Oh vol. 1. ^ 

BErTiON 1.—(>n the Kocch, Jh'id«'<, and Ifii'Uial 'J'ribos.--Part 1. Vocabulary- — 
Part II. tirarnniur,—Part 111. Their liOi'situm, Nurabers, Creed, Custuins, 

Character, tuid CgiKlitioii, v^ith a (iciiural Description of the Climate they dwell in. 
—Appendix. 

Skctiox II.—On Tlinmlayah Ethimlogy- 1. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan- 
giuiges of the Broken Tribes of Nepal -II. Vocalmiary (d tiie DLalecls of the Kiranti 
Language.—III Onamiiiatioal Analy.-ii'. of tho V.'iyu 1 language, The Vdyu Crarninur. 
—IV. Analysis Ilf Die Billuug Dl.iloct of liio ILiraiiti Languago. 'riio liUbing dram- 
mar.—V. On tlie VAyii or lluyu 'Jribc of the Central Uiinalaya.-rVl. On too Kirami 
Tribe of the Ceutr.il llimulaya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. If. 

Sectiox ITT. — ^On the Aboi igliios of North-K.istoru India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetan, Biidii, .uid Oani Tongues. 

^BcrioN IV.—Aborigines of tlio iJorth-Eiistejn b'louticr 
Section V. —Aborigines of Hio Kastoiii Fioiitior. 

Seotion VI — 'I'ho Indo-Chinese floniercrs, and their eouncution with the lliina- 
l.ayans and Tiliotaiis. Comi»»rarive Voc.iliulaiy of Indo-Chinese Borderora in Arakan, 
Comparative Vocabulary ot ludo-Chlnoo Jhiulcrers in O'oiiassoiiiti. 

Section Vll.—Tho Mniigoliaii Airuiities of tho Cau&a.sians —Coinparlnou and Ana¬ 
lysis of Caucasian .and Mongolian Woids. 

Skctuw Vlfl. — Physical Typo of Tibetans. 

Section IX. — The Aborigines of Centivd fndia.—Comparative Vooabnlary of the 
Aboriginal Jjanguages of Centnil India.-rAboiigincs of fhe B.astern Chats.—Vocabu¬ 
lary of some of the PialoctB ol tho IJ ill and W.aiidering Tribes in the Northern Sircars. 
—Aborigines of the Nilgiris, witli IleinarkK on their AfTmitios-—Supplement to the 
Nilgirian Vocabularies.~Tho Aborigines of Southein India and Ceylon. 

Section X. — Houto of Nepalo-o Alissiuu to Pekin, with Remarks on tho Waler- 
Shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XI.—Route from Kdtlundndil, tho Capital of Nci>Al, to Darjeeling in 
Sikim.—Metnorandiim relative to the Seven Costs of Nop&i. 

Section XII.—Somo Accounts of tlio Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
th^ State of NcpAl. 

SEcrrioN Xlll.—The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 
N4pdlose. 

Section XIV.—Pfe-eraiuonce of the Vomacnlar.'! ; or, tho Anglicists Answered ; 
Being Ijctteni uu'tbo Education of tlie People of fnclia. 

” For the study of t}ie loss-knoern races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson’s ‘Miscellane¬ 
ous Assays ’ will be found very valuable both to tiio philologist and*the ethnologist." 

—iVhKS. 



Tieirjf,U£S's ori&nTai: ^aikis ,. 


Third Edition, Two VoIb.*, post 8 to, pp. Tlii—ieSd ftnd ▼iii.~^3a6|| ^otib^;' , 

- ^ price 3 IS. - y. • 

THE LIFE OK LEOEND OF OAOSAHA,' 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BUR 1 IE 8 E. With AimAtetililu: . 

Tlie Ways to liteibban, and Notice on the I^hongyiea or Burmese Monlks. 

By tbe KioiiT Rev, P. BIGANDET, - , , - 

Bishop of Ramatha, Vioar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

'*The woik'is furnished with copious notes, whioh^totouly illustrate the subject* 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopaedia of Buddhist loro.* V3^me«., ' 

“A wotk'which wiU furnish Kurbpoan ntudents oi Buddhism with a most valuable 
help in tho proaecntton of their tiive8tigations.''—Jfdi;»eurpJti^{y^vt«». 

♦‘Bishop Blgandot's Invaluable work."—fndiau 

“ yiewod in this light, its importance is sufficient to,plaod.8tnd<mta of 4he subject 
under a de<^ obligation to its author.(^ofeutta Beview. , , " 

“This work is ono of tho greatest authorities upon Buddhism."•v-Bttblin Revitv. 

t ' 


Post 8vo, pp, xxiv. -*** 430 , cloth, price i8s. \ 

^ OHINESS BTODHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITIOAJ*. 

Br J. lilDKINS, D.i). 

Author of China’s Place in Philologj’,” Religion in China,*' &o., &ci 

" It oontains a vast deal of important information (Ai the subject, sucii as is only 
to be gained by luiig-ca>utinued study on the sjiot."— Alkmfgwiii. 

" iJiKin tho whole, we know of no work corai^arablc to It for tho oxteht of its 
original research, and the siniplicily with which this complicated system of philo¬ 
sophy, religluU, literature, and ritual is set forth.”— Britiiik Quartcrljf Review. 

“The whole volume is reploto with le.'UMilug. ... It deserves most careful study 
from mi Interested in the history of tlie roUgions of tlie world, .and expressly of those 
who are doucumed in the pratiagatlon of Cltristianity. 'l)r. ICdkius notices in terms', 
of just condemnation the exaggerated piaise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers."—Jiecord. 


' Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price iSs. ^ 

LINGUISTIO AND OBIENTAL I!SSA73. . 

Written from the Year 1846 to 1S78. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, , ; 

Late Member of Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; , H^oa. 

the Royal Asiatic Society ; • , . ^ 

and Anther of “ The Modem Languages of the EBAt-lndieg/’*. k- 

' ' I ■ '. ' 

“ We know none who has described Indian life, especially tlmllfe of the itativBs, 
with so much learning, syinirtthy, and literary talent.^'—..doaifmy, . > • . - 

“ Tlicy to us to be full of suggestive and original rehnirks.’^— 51 . 

“ His book wntafna a vast amount of informatinn. ' The result of thirty-j^ve years , 
of inquiry, renectlou, and .spocUlatioii, and that on subjects as full of faeclna^psB' 
of food fur thought. 

“ Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance wlthtl^ bletexy and aniiqiritleA't^ India 
as to entitle him to speak as mio ^vlug authority. Jfeuip Review. . 

“ The author speaks with the authcilty of personal;experieucc. . , tt' is thfe 
constant association with the country and the pet^e which given a.vividnese 
to'^many of the pages,"— 4 lAe»ef«m. 






jPost 8 to, pp. civ,~348, ckfelr, pjficfe t8^ 

BmimXBt BIRTH STOIlIEr; or, J*tak» Tal««; 

.i‘fae 'Oldest OoUeolioB oi : ■ ,’ 

BEING THE'JATABlATTHATANN^sjr^y 
, For the^first time-Edited in thedrigioal F|lpu 
Bt V. FAOSBOli.; 

'And Translated \T. Ensk'DAiriOs. 

'Translation. Yolninn l« ^ . 

*' These are titles supposed to hare beoii iolAby the Buddha of rrhattbe liwl;S«en 
n^)d heard in his previous births. They ore probably the nearest re|i;^ehtatiTSS 
of«che original Jiryaai' stories from 'whieh^ snnuig ihe folk-lore’ of Europe aS we^ sik 
India. Ttie inuWudtlon cnntfdos a most ixtteresting disquisition on tiie migraine 
of tbesQ {(iUos, tracing tbeir roapp^raucd in the vtu-iqus groups of folklore leg^de. 
Ataoug other old friends, we meet witha Torsiun of tlie Jadgmontof ikjloroun. 3 i»t«Sr 

*' It Is now seme years since )jir. lUiys Davids asserted his right to bo heard QU 
this Subject by, btsabls article ott Buddhism in the new edition of the ' Encyclopotdta 
BiitaDnipa."‘-*2()eifs ifensury. ' 

*' Ail who Hire hiterosted in Duddbist literature ought to feel deeply indebted tq 
Mr:' Uhyy Davids. His'Well-eatablislied roputetioa as.-a Poll scliolar is a sufilciont 

S iaraiitce for ilie fidelity of his version, and the style of hie>{raDBlatioii8 is doservivg 
hlg||i 

N^inpre competent hxiwsiter of Buddhism could be found than Nr. Bhys Davids. - 
In the Jftteka b^k-we have, tlion, priceless record of the earliest imaginative 
literainre of our'race; and ... it prusents tc us a nearly complete picture-ojf the 
soclid itfo and customs and popular beliefs of the common people of Aryan ttibes. 
cloBidy rehited to cmnielves, Just as they were passing Uirough the Atm stages o}' 
otvlUsktloii.’'—/St< /atfutd'i Gazette, 


Fost 8vo, pp. sxviiL—362, dptb, price 14^ 

A TALMUDld MISOEIiLAHT^ 

0 «, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASIHM, AND THE, KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by FAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of ‘‘ Genesis According to the Talmud,” Ae. 

"With Notes and Copious ludexes.^ 

To obtain in so concLse and bandy a form as ibis volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Obrlstiaus at least."— Times, 

“ Its peculiar and popular ch.ar:u:ter will m,ake it attractive to gencml readots. 
>lr. Hersboh la a very cumjintent sebol.ar. . . . Contains samples of ih,o good, Iwd, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts Wiat throw light upon the Scriptures.”—, 
FriiuiA ^arieriy Ileview. 

*' Will convey„to English roiulerata more complete and truthful notion of tn« 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared."— Nevft. 

Without overlooking in tho slightest tlie several atlractlous of the prevJdits' 
volum^'^f the ' Orieutal Series.’ we have no hesitation in saying tiutt this suiposses 
them all iu interest. ”— Editd/urffh Dailp heskw. . . , 

*‘Mr. Hershon h.-is . . . thus given English readers what Is, wy boUCve, a fair set 
of-specimens whiidi they can'test for themselves.“— 2 %« Ji^xonL 
‘ Tliis book is by fex the best fitted in tho pioseut state of knowiedgo to enable the 
general iwuier to gate a^lr aigf unbiassed eenmeption bi the multifarious contents 
of the wonderful miscellany which can only be ti ulv understood~80 Jewteh pride 
asserts—by the life-long devotion of scholars of the (mosen People,"~/a(^uiVer. ' 

‘^Thc vtdud and importance of Jhlk vnlume-oonsfst in thb fact that scarcely a single 
extract to ^ven in its pagos but,throw}*;(icmo lighk direct, or refracted, unim those - 
Scriptures wbddh are the common herite^ of 4 ew and Christian alike."—/oAn BuB. 

R Is a capital amseinien of Hebrew acholarshlp i a monument of -learned, loving, 
ligbt.gfylag|j|iahiouiv^—/st >^4 J^aH, 




7 %i/piPfKit’S ORIENTAL SERiBS, 


Post Svo, i>p. xii.'>>-228, clotb, price 78. 6 ii. 

THE OLASSIOAL POETET OF THE JAPAHESE. 

By basil hall CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of Yeigo Hetlkaku Shiraft." 

“ A ▼ety curious volumo. The author has manifestly devoted miieh Lil)Our to the 
task of studying the poetical Hteraturu of the Japuncso, aud retidcriug cbaracleclsUc 
inpocimens into Ehj'lieh verso."—JfaUv News. 

Mr. (JharnltorLilu's volume Is, so tar os we are aware, the first attempt which has 
been mode tu interpret the lltemture of tho Japtuiose to the Westoru world, tt la to 
the classical ix)etry of Old Japan tliat wo must tui-n for indigenous Japanese thought, 
sxnl in ,the volmne before us we have a selection from Unit poetry rendered Into 
graceful Englisli vorse.”— I'dhlet. 

“It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric Uteraiuro which has' 
appoarod during the dose of the last year ."—Cdfstial Empin, 1 

“Mr. ChamljcrLain sot himself a diifK'iilt task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry iu an English fumi. But ho has evidently laboured eon amort, aud 
his efforts are successful tu a degree."— Ltnuion a/id China Express. 


Post 8VO, pp. xiL—164, cloth, price ros. 6<i. 

THE HISTOBY OF ESABHADDOH (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OP ASSYRIA; B.C. 681 - 668 . 

Translated from the Onneiforin lusctiptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
tho British bluseuiu Collootion; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word, Explanatioiia of the Ideogi-ajiha by Extracts from the 
Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, Ac. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R,A.S.. 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“Rtudonta of sctiptui'ol archojology will also appreciate tho 'History of Bear* 
haddon,'TiJ/iM. 

“ There is much to attract the scbidar iu this volume, ll does not protend to 
twpulnrise etudies which are yet in thoir infancy, its primary object is to translate, 
but it d<jea not assume to bo more tlmti tentativu, iiud it offers both to the professed 
Assyriologist and to tlic ordinary uuii-Assyriologioal iSoinilic scholar the means of 
coutrtdling its results.*’- -Academy. 

“Mr. Ihidge's book is, of course, maiuly addre.sscd to Assyrian scholars and 
students, Tliey are not. It is to bo fearcci, a veiy numerous class. Rut the more 
thanks are due to him on that account for the way iu which be has acquitted himself 
iu bis laborious task.’*-- Tablet. 


Post 8 VO, pp. 44S, cloth, price 21s. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as Tuk Mesneviyi iShehif, or HobY Mesnuvi) 

OF 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JKLALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 

Book the First. 

Together with some Account g/the TAJe ewuf Acts o/tAc Attihor, 
of his Ancestors, and of kis Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Beloction of Characteristic Anecilotes, as Collected 

by their Historian, 

MEVbANA Shemso-’D‘Dix Ahmed, Et Eflaki, el ‘Ariel 
Translated, and the Poetry Veriiflod, in English, 

By JAMES W. liEDHOUSE, M.ja.A.S., Ac. 

‘ A oomplote'treasury of occult Oriental lore,’’— Review, ^ 

‘ ‘This lw»k will bo a very valuable help to iJje roauar iguqraut of Persia, who is 
deslvons nf obtaining an InsighD into a very important department of the literature 
extant in that Unguagc.'’—r<itl^. * 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvL"^28o, oloifa/t^leo )S«. 

£AST£BN PBOVEEBS AND ^BLEMS 

iLLDSTBATlSe OLD 

By Bkv. J. long, 

' Member of tlio Bengal Asiatic Sociejby, F.RQ^S. 

*' We regard the book as Talual>lc, and wish for it a wide clieulation and nttoiiUve 
reading."—ifecord. 

' “ Atlogether. itis quite a feast of good things.**—tffoiie. 

" It is lull of interesting matter. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—270, cloth, price 7a. 6 < 1 . 

INDIAN POETEY; 

Containing a iN'ew Edition of the “ Indian Song of Sungs," from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gila Goviuda" of Jayswleva; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India” (Mahabharata), “ProVerbiiU Wisdom " from tho Shlokasof the 
Hitopadcsa, and other OricTiial Poems. 

By ED.WIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “ The Light of Asia.” 

“ in tliis new voliinTe of Messrs. Trtlbiicr's Orieiii.n.] Series, Mr. Edndn Arnold does 
good service by^llustritiiig, throngli the niediutn i»f bis nttvsietd English melodies, 
tho power of IndiiU) i>ootry to stir iCuropeun crootioiia. The ‘ Indian 8ong of Hongs * 
la not -unkndwn to seliulHie Mr, Arnold will liave Introdnccd It' iiinong pupiiJar 
English poems. NtiHnng could be more gnvoeful and delicate thou tlio .dnuios by 
which Krishna is portmyed in tlie gvailual process of being weaned by the love of 
‘ lio;iutif<tl Radba, jjaiiiino-liiisoinod Ihidlia,' 

from tho alliiremcntB of tho forest nj inplis, m whom the live sonsos aic typified,"— 
Timet. 

“ No other English poet li.is e\or thrown bi.s genius aitd Ids art so thoroughly into 
tho workc,if trunalating Eastern ideas as Mr Aniuld has done in his sploluUd parO' 
idirascs qf language cyiitaincd Li ilia'll' inighly iiplta.’’ - l>aih/ Teltgroph. 

“ Tlio poem abonuda vdtli im.agcry ui }l:istrrn,i(]i[Uriousno8s and scusuoiisi» ss ; tb© 
air seems ladon with tlie s]>lcy (Kiours ot the tropics, and the verso has a riclincss and 
a melody sufiieiont tu captivate the senses uf the dnlh si.”—Ayondrird. 

“ The'translator, while wmluelng a very enjoyable poem, h.as adhered with tolor* 
ablo fidelity to tlie erlginal text."—di’crbou/ AJatl. * «. 

“We certainly wish Mr. A mold success in his ntieiiipt 'to populoriso Indian 
classics,' that lieiiig, as liis profai-o tells us, tlic giKil tuwuxds which be liends his 
efforts."— AlUn’t Inktan Mail. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—296, cloth, jirice jtos. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

Ok, POLITICAL ECONOAIY FOUNDED UPON MOKAL 

PllJLOSOPllY. 

A Systematic Digest of the Docthiniw of the Chinese PHtbosoPHE* 

Mencius. 

» 

Translated from tho Original Te.\t and Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the Key. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rey. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong. 

“ Mr. Faber is already well known in tho field of Chinos© studies by his digest of 
tho doctrines uf CunfucluQ. The value of this work will be perceived when it is 
Totiiombercd that,at no tiiHB since relations commenced between China and tho 
West has the former lieen so powerful~-wo had almost said nggressive—as now.. 
For those who will give it carpfol study, Mr. Fabor's work is ono of the most 
vidnflblc of the excoUoiit series to which it boiungs."—yMfvre. 




(iRtHifTAt J^Ekfsk 


JE*bBt Svo, p|>. .336, olotli, price z^.'^' 

!rHX! EmaZONS OF IHDIA. 

Bt a, babth. 

TrannlAted from the Brcimh with' the e^thority and oasiatauce of the Author. 

' . 1 ■ 

The author hae, at the request of the publishers, eonsidbrably enlarged 
the work for tho translator, anA has adde,d the literature of the subjhct to 
date; the translation may, therefore, be IboVed upon ns ah equivalent of a 
new and itpproved edition of the original. - 

“ fs not only a valuable manual of the religions of fudiw, wHlch Utarica a' distinct 
atop in tlic treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of ncfCrcnce."--iictidewy, 

“This volume is a reproduction, witli corrections anA additions, qf an article 
contributed by the loaruod autiim- two years ago to the ' Bneydop^te dea Sciences 
Rellgieusos. It. attracted mucli' notice when it first appeared, and is generally 
adiiilttod to i>roBeut the best suininary extant of the vast sut^ect with which it 
deals."— Tablet. -t 

“ This is not only on tho whole the best but the only manual of tlie religions of 
India, apart frvm Ihuldlilsm, whieli we have in English. The present work . . . 
shows not only great knowlougc of the facts and power of oleftr exposition, but also 
great insight into the inner history and tlie deeper meaning of the gfeat'ZU%ioUi 
for it is bt reality only one, which it proposes to describe.■. 

“ The motlt* of the work has been emokatlcally reoognised by tba'idOst authopitatiyc' 
Orient4ilists, both in this country and on tho continent of iSurope, Bnt pi^liably 
there .are few Jndlanists (if we msy use the word) who would not derive a good deal 
of information from it, and especially from tho oxtonsive bibllogpuphy provided In 
the notes ."'—Dubhn Review. 

“ Huch a skekdi M. Barth has drawn with a mastor-liand."—CriiicfiVeto Yorti). 


Post 6vq, pp. cloth, price 6 b. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

tfiiB SANKHYA KAKIKA of IS'WAKA KRISHNA. 

Ah Exposition of tho System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
, Nyfiya anil Vais'esliika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has prodnceA in the 
department of pare philosophy. 


'vriie non Orientalist. . . finds in Mr. Davies a'pat lent and learned guide who 
leads him into the intricacies of the philosophy of India, and supplies him with'aclne,’ 
tliiit he uiiiy not bo lost fh them, lu ute pi-efoce bo 'states that' the system of' 
Kapila is the *eartlest attempt on record to give an .'uiswct, imm reason^ nloiiiei' 
to the mvsterious questions which arise In every thoughtful mind about the origin 
' the world, the nature and relations of man and His future destiny,' and in his..leanjiicd 
and able hotes be exhibits ' the connection of the aaukhya et'Um .^th the'phllo'-. 
Sophy of Bpinoza,' and ‘ the counCetkm of the System of Kapiht with wat of BchoppU' 
hauerand Von Hartmann.’’'—iiiorCTyn dAwrcftCftrowicifi' ' , c 

“,Mr. Davies’s volume uu Hindu 'Philosophy is- an undOuhtoq to all^stndentsL 
of tho development of thought. The system of .Kaplta,. which is here glveii in a trans¬ 
lation from the Sankhya Kftnfca, is.thdonly contrlimtionof Ind^to^vcpldlpsOphy. 

. . . Presents m^ny points of dodp interest, to the.etudent of fo^ti^rative pfilw- 
sophy, and without Mr; tfa.vios’s lucid inteipretation It WQutd bC' diffienlt to appBa- 
olate these points in any adeqiiato inaniier>'’‘i~4iathr(!{ay Mevieifi., 

"Vo weloorae Mr, DaHers .book.as'a vahUihlC additi<m'.tt>''our phUcoiqfiii^ 
library."—Aote< oMd Queri^. " 





A UAinrAIi 01' mHDTT PAHTSES^ 

TraDalat^« copious AnnAtatioiw/lbyl^lULJfplt.'Cf^. A* JAC03» ' 

Bombi^y Stuff Ct^ps j l^pec^jr 'of Artny Siliool*. , J , 

The d^gu of thid little work is to p^Qvide fo.r fiii^e^tturiea, «»d .|Fjeir 
others! whb^ like wem, have little teishre for.«)l^U^ an. aaetti'kte, 

soihjRiairy oC the dootriues of the YedjftuU,'' ‘ 'v;'/,,. -n 

*'';fhe ibbdost ^tlO'of Kalw J^b’$ wbrk envoys bat ap'ii^edui^ idea of. this; 
TSst autouut of research embodied,in bis n>>tos jto tlie text of .'the Veo tm» te w* a. So' 
ooptoa^ indeed, are these, aud so much coHatciHl matter do they hrtotf'to qedr ut 
the sabject, that the diliffoiit studoht wtH rise front' their perusal vdth a ifdrr^ 
»do<iiiit,te view of Hindh phllosoidiy generally. Ills work . j*. is one of the 
its kind that Wo have seen, "»CaieaUa iieriew. 




Post 8vo, pp;- xiu—154, eloth, prrne ys. dd» 

, TS 0 NI-IIGOAM: 

Tbs Sdpbsus BieiN& qb thkt Khoj-Kuot. 

Bt THBOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.B.. 

Custodian of the Grey Coilectioa, Cape Town; Cotrespondinjp AlomW - 
‘ of ^he Ceegr. Sooietv, DreWfen ; Oorrespondibg Mbinher of the 
Anthropologioal'Society, Viennui Ae.rAo.‘ 

first Instillment of Br. Hahn’s labours will be of interest, not at the Ch|^ 
only, but in every University of Euroijc, It is. In fact, a most vahiable contribution 
to the coBiparctlVo study of religion and mythology. Accounts of their lellglon and 
mytholofor were scattered about in various bfxiks; tlteso laive boon ogreiully col¬ 
lected'by Dr. Hahn and printed in his second chapter, entiulied and improved by 
wli^t ho has boon able to collect himEelf."— Pi'of. ifax Hulhr in tAt Jfinettmla 
Ceniury, 

** it is full of good things,’’— Jd^its'n GoietU, 


, In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol. I., pp. xii.—392, cloth, price xss, 6d., ■■ 
Vol. II., pp. vi.—^408, oluth, price X2S. 6d., Vol, III., PI). vUi.—'4I4, 

cloth, price 12a. 6{1. I 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QGRAN, 

t 

To WHICH IS PIIEPIXKD SaLB'S PRELIMINAKY BfSCOUBSK, Wll'tt 
Addiyiomal Notes and Emkndatiok.s. 

Tqgether with a Complete Index to the Texj>, Preliminary 
Diacout'se, and Notes. 

By Rov. E. M. WHERRV, M.A., Lodinna. 

*^ A's lIr. Wherry's book is Intended for missionaries in India, it Is no. doubt Well 
that they should m prepared to meet, if they can, the ordltiaiy argt)ments and Inter- 
, jgi^^tlcuis, and for this pUipose Ifr. H^erry’s additions will prove useful;"—/Shitirday 

"" ■ - ■ - —- ' ' j 

Post 8yo, pp. vi:-^2o8, cloth, price 8tr. 6il. 

THE BHAGAVAB-OITA, 

Tnuislafeil, with Tutroductlon, iaud Notes 
BIf.dgHN ;pAVISiS, M.A. (Cantab.) 

' " Let us ndd’ that hils. ^nidation of tl)e*Bh«siiWd GItA is, as wo judge, the best 
' i(hat bas As.yict'ai^ediim in. EtigHshi And that nts Phflologlcal Notes are of quite 
pecijtllar value.' 


TRUnmR'^ ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pj). 96, cloth, price 5«. 

THE QUATRAINS OP OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by K Ii: WUlNFIELt)* M.A., 
Barrister'at'-Law, late ILM. Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vo, pp, xxxii. —336, cloth, price los. 6tl. 

THE QHATBAINS OF OMAK HHAT7AU. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. / 

By E. H. WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

"Mr. Whiiifield has executed fi dUhcult t.ask with considerable success, and liis 
version contains roufh that will bo newf to those who only know Mr. FilEgerald's 
d cl iglitf 111 selection. "-—J c'uie m //. ■ 

“ The most proniinent features in the Quatmina .are their profound agnosticism, 
rombinod with a fatalism Imed more on pi)ilf)B<)})hio than religious grounds, their 
J'lpiciireaiiisnri and tliu spirit of universal tolcnuico and charity whieh animate.^ them.” 
—■Cukutta tt •view. 

Post 8vo, pp. xxiv,—268, cloth, price 99. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a scries of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review. 

By AUCHIBALD EDWAUl) CflTTfUl, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Principa.) of the Calcutta Mtidraaa. 

“ For priotleal lairposos this is jjerliatis tho mo.st irnpoi taiit of the works that have 
thus tar apoc.-m d in ‘Tilibncr's Oriental yerics.' . . . Wo cannot tloixbt. that fOv all 
whb may take it. up tbo woik must be one ot piolomid iijtorest. ’-*-Ffft«i'dffy/fecieic. 

In Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8vo, ]>p. xxiv.—230, cloth, jirwie 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dll. C. P. TJELK. 

. Vol. I.—lIrsTORy op tum Egyptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with ike Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMEH BALLINGAL. 

" It places in the haod.s of the English vcadciK a liistoiy of EgyjAian licligion 
which is very coraidetc, whii-h is Iwscd on the best intitcrials, and nhich has been 
illustrated by the latest results of research. In this volume there is a great detd of 
information, ns well as imlepoudont mve'.lipraiion, for the trustworthiness of which 
Dr. Tide’s name is in itself a gufir.aiitoe; and the description of the .-ucocssive 
religions umlor the Old Kingdom, the Mnldlo Kingdom, ana tlm Now Kingdom, is 
given in a manner which is scdmlarly and wiiiuto.”— Scouwan. 

Post 8vo, pp. xii.—302, cloth, price 8a. 6d. 

YUSUP AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem bt JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English VoTse. 

By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

■ " Mr. OrlfRtb, why has doiwt olroiidy 'good service as' triiislnturhito vorso from the 
Aauskrit, has done further good work in tills translation from the Fetsian, and ihe 
kvs evidently sliowu n'ot a Uitlc skill in fals rendering tho <iuai)it «nd ver^' orientAl 
style of his author into our more prosaic, less figurative, language. . . . The work, 
beriilos iks intrinsic lourits, is of iinportanco as being one of the most popular and 
/iiiiuiu.s poems of Persia, and that wtiidi is read in all the iudet>eudent native schools 
of India where Persian is taught.”—lii'cofsMtan. 





TRUSN£R\^ OJt/£m'AL SMUMS. 


Post 8v6, pp. viii.—a66» clotli, pjie« 98* 

LINGUISTIO ESSAYS. 

By 04BB ABEL, 

'* All onttroly novel ine'liod of dealinn; witli plifloMopliical quoHtloiw and Impart a 
raal hunqHii iutei-cst to the otfierwlso dry techiiicalitlea of tlio HCionco.'’-~Stonda?Ki<, 

"Dr. Abel is an opponent IromwBom it ia plojisunt todliTer, for he Writes with 
enthuaiaaiii end tenuHjr. and bis niaatoi-y over the English langnago fits blin to be a 
chaiupum of unpopular doctrines,''— Allitnnum. 

Post 8vo, pp. ix.—uSi, clotli, price Ids. 

THE SAEVA>DARSAHA~SAMaBAfiA; 

Ok, llEViEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 

J’HILOSOPHY. 

Bv MAD HAVA ACHAKVA. 

Translateil by E. B COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit iu the University 
of Oatiibridge, and A. B. COUCH, M. A,, ProfoMsor of Phil'osophy 
iu the Presidency Collego, Calcutta. 

Tliis work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author suucessivoly passes in review the sixteen^ philosophical systepis 
current in the fourteenth century iu the South of Tndm; and be gives what 
appears to him to be their most important tenets. 

“The translation la trustvyorthy thioiigliout. A proty.iclod sojourn In Iiidia, 
where there is a living tra litimi, has faiuiliariaed t ,0 trails l.t to is with ludlaii 
tliought,' thtaffViH. 


Post 8vo, pp, Ixv.—368, cloth, price 14s. 

TIBETAH TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAH SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tihctiin of the Kah-Gtub. 

Bt F. ANTON VON SCHIEFNEIL 
Done into Engliah from the Curuian, with an Introduction, 

By AV. Jl. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

“Mr. Jtalston, whose name is so f.uiiili.ar to all l-ivers of Russian folk-lore, has 
supplied t-oine interesting Western aualugies and piir.iUela, drawn, for the luost part, 
from Slavonic sources, to the K.istcrii folk-t.-dus, eiillod Iroui the Kahgyur, ono of the 
dlvisioim of tho Tibetan sacri d Ijouks."- Aanin),?/. 

“ Tiic tiaiislation . could sc.-trcely ha\u f.dlon into Iwtter hands. An Introduc¬ 
tion . . . gives tlio leading facia in the lives of thosu rcholiirs wiio have given their 
attention to gaining n knowledge of tlie T,ibct-iii literature and language."—C'afiraftn 
lievtfw. • 

“Ought to intcreal all who ctiro for the East, foi amu-lng stores, or for comparative 
folk-lore ."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi,—2it» cloth, price 98. 

UDANAVARGA 

A Cqllkijtion op Vku.se.s fkom thk Buodhtst Canon. 

Compiled by DHARMATKATA. 

Bbino TjiE NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION op DIIAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgynr, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Prudjuavarman, 

By TY.‘WOODVILLE KOCKHILL. 

'* My. Roekblll’s present work, is the first from which (faaistiince will be gained 
for a inqre accurate understanding of tho I’ali text; it is, in' fact, as yet tiio oitl'y 
lOrm of comiiarison available to us. Tite ‘Udanavargu,’ the Thitjoton version, was 
originally discovered by tho late M. Sehlefosr, who pfiihliBhcil the Tibetan text, and 
had intended adding a translation, an Intoolavn fm»lratod'by his death, but which 

has been-carriod our by Mr. 'Kockhlll.Mr. Itockhilt tuny be cungiatulaied for 

having well aeeomplished a difficult task."—Saturday Re'view, 





Tft&BJfER’S ORfttf^TAL SBkTES. 


la iVo VTulumes^ post 8\'0. pp. xxiv. —566, cloth, accompanied hy » 

, Lanjjfuage Map, price 358. 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANG0ACE8 OF AFRICA. 

By ROBERT NREDHAM (’UJ?T, 

Barri8ter*at-Law, aud late qf Her Majesty's Indjaa Civil Service. 

“ Any one at all lutorcjsted in African languaeas cannot do Ijetter tl*aii get Mr. 
Cast’s wjok. It is encyulujiiedic in Its scope, and the m-ider gets a start eieur away 
ill fiiiy |)ai’ticulftr langnasrc, and is loft free to add to U»o initiiU sura of knowledge 
there C'>llcctcd.”*T-JV(f(al Mwury. 

'*Ur. Cast has ouiilriveti to prodiico a work of value to linguistic Btiidents.''-^-' 
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PREFACE. 


In this work an endeavdur has been made to supply the 
long-felt want of a Hindu Classical Dictionary. The late 
Professor Wilson projected such a work, and forty years 
^0 announced his intention of preparing one for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, but he never accomplished his 
design. This is not the first attempt to supply the void. 
Mr. Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore, 
published in India a few years ago a "Classical Dic¬ 
tionary of India,” but it is of a very miscellaneous chaiv 
acter, and embraces a good deal of matter relating to the 
manners and customs of the present time. .It has not 
obtained favour in Europe, and it cannot be considered 
as any obstacle in the way of a more complete and 
systematic work. 

The main portion of this work consists of mythology, 
but religion is bound up with mythology, and in many 
points the two are quite inseparable. Of history, in the 
true sense, Sanskrit possesses nothing, or next to notlung, 
but what little has been discovered here finds its place. 
^The chief geographical names of the old writers also have 
received notice, and their localities and identifications are 
deicribed so far as present knowledge extends. Lastly, 
short descriptions have been .given of the most frequently 
ibentioned Saivikrit books, b^t ofily of such books as . 
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are likely to be found named in the works of European 
writers. 

It must be understood from the first that this work 
is derived entirely from the publications of European 
scholars. 1 have not resorted to original Sanskrit autho> 
ritics. My remaining span of life would at the best be 
quite insufficient for an investigation of their manifold 
and lengthy volumes. But I have gleaned from many 
I'luropeaii writers, and have sought to present a summary 
of the present condition of our knowledge of the religion 
and mythology of Ancient India. 

The Avork is no doubt very defective. The full harvest 
of Sanskrit learning has not yet been gathered in, but 
the knowledge which has been stored by former labourers 
ought to be made readily available for the service of their 
successors, to lighten their labours and strengthen them 
for onward progress. There is nothing in this book for 
which authority is not to be found in some one or niore 
of the many works upon Hindu literature and religion, 
but the aim has been to condense and bring together in 
a compact form that information which lies scattered in 
many volumes. Hindu mythology is so extensive, and 
the authorities are often so at variance with each other, 
that I cannot but feel diffident of the success of my 
labours. I have worked diligently and carefully, I hope 
also intelligently, but mistakes have no doubt been made, 
and it may be that matters have been passed over which 
ought to have been recorded, and others have been printed 
which might well have been left unnoticed. But^ while 
I have no expectation of any near approach to perfection, 
I do hope that a good beginning has been made, and 
that a basis has been laid on which a greater and more 
worthy structure may hereafter be raised. If the work is 
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received with anything like favour, I shall he constantly 
on the watch to improve it, and honest criticism will be 
welcomed and carefully considered. 

The book would be more valuable and interesting were 
it well illustrated with plates and cuts,' but the work is a 
speculative one, and does not directly appeal to a large 
field of students and readers. The expense of befitting 
illustrations would be heavy, too great to be at once 
ventured upon. But if the work is approved, and illus¬ 
trations ore desired, an attempt will be made to supply 
the want by a series of plates containing a selection of 
subjects from the stores of our museums and from other 
sources. 

It is unnecessary to specify all the works that have 
been used in the compilation of this book. Some have 
been referred to occasionally, but the mainstays through¬ 
out have been the " Original Sanskrit Texts ” of Dr. Muir 
and the works of the late Professor H. H. Wilson, includ¬ 
ing his translation of the jRig-veda, and more especially 
that of the Vislmu Pura^ia, republished with additional 
notes by Dr. FitzEdward Hall. I have also levied 
numerous contributions from the writings of Williams, 
Max Muller, Both, Bohthlingk, Lassen, Weber, Whitney, 
WoUheim da Fonseca, and many others too numerous to 
mention. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The Aryiin settlers on the banks of the Indus and in the land 
of the Five Rivers were possessors of a large number of liymns 
addressed to the elemmits and powers of nature. Some of these 
hymns they no doubt brought fi’om tlicir earlier lioracs to the 
West, but others w«‘.re composed after they Jiad readied the 
land of their adoptitm. These ancient liymns cover a long 
period, the length .mil the era of which can oidy be coiijectui'ed, 
but fifteen hundred years before Christ is about tlio mean of 
the various ages assigned to them. Tlie hymns form what is 
called the AVg-veda Saiihita, a collection which embraces all the 
extant compositions of the early Aryans. It is the i2/g-vcda 
which is of primary importance in Hindu religion and inytho- 
logy; the other Vedas are later in date, and the second and 
third Vedas consist almost exclusively of hymns derived from 
the i2ig, hut specially arranged for religious jiurposes. The 
fourth or Atharva-veda borrows less from the /ffg-veda, but it 
is considerably later in date, and is of a diiferent characler. 

The-Aryan hymns of tJie Veda emhody the ide.'is of tlio 
Indian immigrants. Tliese ideas were inherited from their 
forefathers. They were originally the property of the united 
progenitors of the Aryan races, and tlie oflshoots of this great 
human stock have spread their primitiv'e ideas over a large por¬ 
tion of the earth. In the Vedic hymns the ideas and myths 
appear in their simplest and freshest fonns, directly connected 
with the sources from which they sprang by clear ties of lan¬ 
guage. Comparative philology and mythology go hand in hand; 
and as the language of the Vedas has proved the great critical 
instrument in the construction of the science of philology, so the 
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simple myths of the Vedic hymns furnish many dues for un¬ 
ravelling the science of mythology. For where the etymology 
of a mythic name or terra yields a distinct sense of its mean¬ 
ing, the origin of the myth is not far to sock. The language of 
the Vodt'is has in Jiiany instances supplied this clue, and led 
to a d(dinitc comprehension of what was previously hidden .and 
f>l)scure. The Yctlic hymns have preserved the myths in their 
primitive forms, and, says Max Miiller, “ ifowhere is the wide 
diskmco which separates the ancient poems of India from the 
most ancient literature of (1 recce more clearly fell than when we 
corapan. the growing myths of the Veda with the full-grown 
and decayc'd myths on which the poetry of lloinor is founded. 
'Ihe Veda is the real Theogony of the Aryan races, while that of 
J lesiod is a distorted caricature of the original image.” . 

The Aryan settlers we.re a pastoral and agricultural peoiJe, 
and they M'orc keenly alive to those inllucnces wliicli affected 
their prosperity and comfort. They knew the effects of heat 
and cold, rain and drought, upon their crops and herds, and 
they marked the influence of warmtli and cold, sunshine and 
rain, wind and storm, upon their own ])crsoi)al comfort. They 
invested these henign ami evil influences with a personality; 
and behind the lire, the sun, the cloud, and the other powers of 
nature, they saw beings who directc<l them in their hciicliceiit 
and evil operations. To these imaginary beings they addressed 
their praises, and to them they put up tlieir prayers for temporal 
blessings. They observed also the movements of the sun and 
moon, the constant succession of day and night, the intervening 
periods of mom and eve, and to these also they gave personali¬ 
ties, which they invested with poeticAl clothing and attributes. 
Thus observant of 'nature in its various changes and operations, 
olive to its influences upon themselves, and perceptive of its 
beauties, they formed for themselves deities in whoso glory and 
honour they exerted their poetic faculty. They had no one 
god in particular, no superior deity guiding and controlling tlie 
rest, but they paid the tribute of their praise to the deity who.**© 
bounties they enjoyed, or whose favours they desired for bodily 
comfort. Tliey lauded also in glowing language the pei-sonifica- 
iions of those beauties of nature which filled their minds with 
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delight and kindled the poetic fire. So each of the deities in 
turn received his meed of praise, and each in his turn was the 
powerful god, able to accomplish the desires of his voUiry or to 
excite a feeling of awe or admiration. 

Thus there were many distinct deities, and each of them had 
some general di.stinctive powt‘rs and attributes; but their attri¬ 
butes and diameters were frecpiently confounded, and there was 
a constant temlency to (*]evat(i now thi.s one now tliat one to the 
supremacy, and to look upon him as the Great Power. In 
course of time a pre-eminence ivas given to a triad of deitie.'^, 
foreshadowing the Tri-iiiurti or Tj'inify of later days. In thi.s 
triad Agni (Fire) and Hurya (tlui Sun) held a j)lacc, and the 
third place was !»s.signed either to Vuyu (the AFind) or to Indra 
(god of the skj"). 'I'owards the end of the /i/g-veda Saiiliita, in 
the hymns of tlu‘ late.st date, tlie idea of one Supreiim JJcing 
a.ssumed a more ddinite shai)e, and the Hindu niiiid was por- 
ceiyiiig, even if it had not distinctly malised, the great C(jn- 
ception. 

As the Vc.dic hymns grew ancient, ritiml developed and 
theological iiujuiry awoke. Then arose what i.s called the lirali- 
nia77a portion of the Veda. This <;oijsists of a variety of com¬ 
positions, chiolly in prose, and attaclied to the dilferent Mantras. 
Ritual and liturgy were the chief objects of tln;se writmg.s, but 
traditions were cited to enforce and illu.stratc, and speculation 
was set at work to expLiiii, the allusions of the Ijymns. Tlie 
simplicity of tlie Vedic myth.s gradually became obscured, tlic 
deities grew more ])ersoniil, and speculations as tt) the origin 
of the world and of the human race invested them with new 
attributes. Later on, in the Arawyakas and IJj)aiji.shads, which 
form part of the collective ]Jral]ma7«i, a further developmimt 
took place, but principally in a philosophical <lirectioiL 

Between the times of the Sanhita and of the Brahmana the 
conception of a Supreme Being had become («tablishcd. The 
Bralima?ias recognise one Great Being as the Soul of the Uni- 
veme, and abound with philosophical sjieculations as to Uic Avork 
of creation and the origin of man. A golden egg was produced 
in the universal waters, from which in course of time come 
forth Prajapati, the progenitor—or, the quiescent Universal Soul, 
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liralima, took a creative form as Brahma the PrajapatL From 
tlio Prajapati, or great progenitor, there was produced a daughter, 
and by her he was the father of the human raca The explana¬ 
tions and details of this connection vary, but there is a general 
accord that the Prajajjati was the progenitor of all mankind by 
a female produced from himself. Before the times of the Bnih- 
nuwias some of the oM mytlis of tlio hymns had crystallised, the 
personifications had become more distinct, and the ideas from 
which they had been developed had grown hazy or were quite 
forgotten. Philosophy speculated as to the origin of the worlil, 
theories were founded upon etymologies, and legends wore in¬ 
vented to illustrate them. These speculations and illustrations 
in course of time hardened into shape, and became realitie/S 
\vheii the id(ja.s which gave them birth were no longer remem¬ 
bered and uudcrstoocL Tlic priestly order had advanced in 
])OWf!r, and liad takcni a more prominent and imporbiiit position, 
but the Kahatriya or second class held a high place, and asserted 
something lilvc an equality Avith the Brahmans even in matters 
of learning, 

Auotlu'r interval elapsed between the days of the Bnihmana 
and of Man 11 . The theory of the golden egg is held by Maim, 
and he calls the active creator avIio was produced from it Brahma 
and Niii'ayana, the latter naiue being one which was afterwards 
exclusively appro[)riated by Vish//,u, But tlio most remarkablo 
chuiigo observable, in Manu is in the condition of the people, in 
the gi’eat advancement of the Brahmanie^l caste, the establish¬ 
ment of the four gn^at castes, and the rise of a numher of mixed 
castes from cross intercourse of these, four. In a hymn called 
Purusha-sukta, one of the latest hymns of the if/g-veda, there 
is a distinct recognition of three classes, Brahmans, Ksliatriyas, 
ami Vai,fyas, and these appear more distinctly in the Briihmawa, 
hut no mention of the Sudras and mixed castes has been found 
before the work of Manu. 

The Ramaya^ia and Maha-hharata are poems of the heroic 
age, and though they arc full of marvels, they deal more with 
the actions of mortal men and romantic creations than the might 
and majesty of the gods. The old deities of the Vedas have 
retired into the background, and some have disappeared alto- 
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gether. Indra retains a place of some dignity; but Biahni^ 
/Siva, and Vish»u have, in the Epics, risen to the chief place. 
Even of these three, the first is comparatively insignificant 
His work of creation was over, and if he was ever an object of 
great adoration, he had ceased to he so. Vishmi and /J^iva both 
appear in these poems; and although Vishnu is the god who 
liolds the most prominent place, still there are many passages in 
which /Siva is elevated to the supreme dignity. Tlic Vishnu 
who, in the Vedfis, was the friend and companion of India and 
strode over the universe, bis become the great deity of preserva¬ 
tion, and tlie terrible and howling Rudra is now /Viva, the deity 
of destruction and renovation. ICach of these two gods in bis 
turn contends with and subdues the other; now this, now that, 
receives the homage of his rival, and each in turn is lauded anil 
honoured as the chief and greatest of gods. 

The Avatiiras or incarnations of Vishnu assume a prominent 
place in the poems, and still more so in the Puranas. The first 
tliree, the Fish, the Tortoise, and the Roar, have a cosmical cha¬ 
racter, and are foreshadowed in the hymns of the Vedas. The 
fourth, or jMan-lion, seems to l/elong to a later age, when the 
Worshi}) of Vishnu had })ecoine establislied. The fifth, or 
Dwarf, whose three strides deprive*! tlio Asuras *»f the dominion 
of heaven and earth, is in its character anterior tf> the fourth 
Avatilra, and tlio three strides are attributed to Vislmu in 
the Veda. The fiftli, sixth, and seventh, Para^n-rama, Rama- 
chandra, and Ivjv'sh^a, are mortal heroes, whose exploits aio 
celebrated in these poems so fervently as to raise the heroes to 
the rank of gods. The ninth Avatara, Ruddha, is manifestly 
and avowedly the ofispring of the preaching of Ruddha; an*l 
the t*'nth, Kalki, is yet to come. 

Wlicn we reach the Puranas there is bund a very diffijrent 
condition of tliinga The true meaning of the Vedic myths is 
entirely lost, their origin is forgotten, and the signification and 
composition of many of the mythic names are unknown. Mar¬ 
vellous legends have gathered round the favourite divinities, and 
many more have been built upon fanciful etymologies of tlio old 
names. The simple primitive fiincics suggested by the opera¬ 
tions of nature have disappeared, and have been supplanted by 
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the wild imaginings of a more advanced civilisation, but of a 
more 0011*01)1 state of society and religion. The Tri-murti or 
triad of deities has assumed a distinct shape, and while Bralima 
liaa quite fallen into obscurity, Vishwu and ;Siva Jiave each 
become siipn^rae in the belief of their respective folloAvers. 
Vislum, in his youthful form Knsh/ia, is the object of a sensuous 
and joyous worship. The gloomy and disgusting worship of 
/Viva, in liis terrible forms, has grown side by side with it. The 
worship of his fierce consort, J)evi, has become established, and 
the foundation has been lai«l of the obscene and bloody rites 
afterward developed in the Tantras. 

The Veda, in inodeni Hinduism, is a mere name,—a name of 
high authority, often invoked and highly reverenced,—but its 
language is unintcUigible, and its gods and rites are things of 
the past. Tlie modern system is quite at variance with the 
Vedic writings out of which it grew, and the descendant bears 
})Ut few marks of resemblance to its remote ancestor. 

The Pura/ias and later "writings arc the great authorities of 
modem Hinduism ; their mythology and legends fill the popular 
mind and mould its thoughts. The w'ondcrful tales of the great 
poems also exercise a great influence. The lieroes of tliese 
poems ai’o heroes still; their exploits, with many embellishments 
and scctarial additions, are recounted in prose and vci’se, and the 
talcs of Eiima and the Pandavas, of llaniimat and Havana, are 
stiU read and listened to with wonder and delight. A host of 
legends has grown up around the hero Kr/shwa; they attend 
liim from his cradle to his pyre; but the stories of his infancy 
and his youth are those which are most jiopular, and interest all 
classes, esjiecially women and young people. The mild and 
gentle Rama, “ the husband of one wife,” imro in thought and 
noble in action, is in many places lield in the highest honour, and 
the worship paid to him and his faithful wife Sita is the purest 
and least degrading of the many forms of Hindu worship. 

This later mythology, with its wonders and marvels, and its 
equally marvellous explanations of them, is the key to modem 
Hinduism. It is curious to trace its descent, to contrast such 
legends as are traceable with their simple beginnings in the 
Vedic hymns, and so to follow the workings of the mind of a 
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great people through many centuries. Such a survey supplies 
important and interesting matter for the history of religion, 
and gives a clear and complete view of tho degradation of a 
mythology. But for the purposes of comparative mythology 
the Pauranik legends arc of trifling importance. Tho stories of 
the Epic poems even are of no great value.- It may be, as has 
been maintained, tliat they arc simply different versions of one 
and tho same story, and tliat this story has its origin in tho 
})henoniena of the ji.itural world and the 0001*80 of the day and 
the year ] ” but still tlicy are of later date, and afford no direct 
cine foi* unravelling the mythology of the Aryan nations. 

The most ancient hymns of the i^/g-ve»la are the basis upon 
which comjKiiutive mi thology r(.‘sts, and they have already sup¬ 
plied the lueans of unfolding llie real source and sigtiificatioii 
of several Greek and Zoroastrian myths. The 'science is young, 
and has a wide lielil before it. Some of its results are beyond 
doubt, but there are other deductions which have not advanced 
as yet beyond conjecture and s[)eculution. In tho present work 
some of the more obvious identifications, or proposed identifica¬ 
tions, have been mentioiiod as occasion offered; in a Avork of 
reference like this it would be out of place to have done mojw 
The reader who wishes to pursue the study must consult the 
writings of Max Miiller and tho “Aryan Mythology” of the 
Kcv. 8 ir George Cox. In them and in tlio books to which they 
refer he will find ainjdc information, and plenty of materials fur 
investigation and comparison. 
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Ip this work answers the purpose for which it Ls intended, it 
will he used hy students who are acquainted with the alphabet 
in which Sanskrit is written, and hy readers to whom that 
alphabet is unknoAvn. Its system of transliteration ouglit then 
to bo such as to enable a student to restore any word to its 
original letters, but the ordinary reeder ought not to bo cm- 
bamssed with unnecessary diacritical points and distinctions. 
The alphabet of the Sanskrit is represented on the following 
plan:—- 


Shout. 

a as in America, 
i „ pin. 
u ,, put. 
ri f, rill. 


VOWELS. 


Lono. 
a ns in last. 

I ,, police. 

II ,, rule. 

ri „ chagrin. 


The vowel Iri will not be met with. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

e as in ere or fSte. 
ai ,, aisle. 

O y f 80s 

au as ou in house. 


CONSONANTS. 


Guttural 

k 

kh 

8 

gh 

n 

Palatal 

ch 

chh 

3 

jh 

n 

Cerebral 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

Dental 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

Labial 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

Semi-vowels y 

r 

1 

V, w 


Sibilants 

s 

sh, a 

Aspirate h 

Yisarga h 

Annswl 
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To the uninitiated Englishman the chief difficulty lies in the 
short the primary inherent vowel of the Sanskrit, pro¬ 
nounced as in the word ‘America.’ The English alphabet has 
no distinct letter for this sound, hut uses every one of its vowels 
in turn, and some even of its double vowels to rejireseiit it; so 
it is the ‘a’ and ‘e’ in ‘servant,’ the ‘i’ in ‘bird,’ the ‘o’ in 
‘word,’ the ‘u’ in ‘curd,’ the ‘y’ in ‘myrtle,’ and the ‘ea’ in 
‘heard.’ The Sanskrit short *a’ has this sound invariably, and 
unaffected by any combination of consonants; so Sanskrit ‘ harn ' 
must bo pronounced not as tlie English ‘barn’ but as ‘burn.’ 
The pronunciation of the other vowels is sufficiently obvious. 
The vowel ‘ri’ is rfjprosented in italics to distinguish it from 
the consonants ‘r’ and ‘i.’ 

Of the consonants, the cerebral letters ‘/,’ ‘f/i,’ ‘df,’ ‘dA,’ and 
‘w,’ tlie palatal sibilant ‘5,’ and the visarga ‘A,’ are represented in 
italics. Practically these are the only distinctions necessary. 
The guttural nasal is used only in combination with a guttural 
letter (‘ nk ’ or ‘ ng ’); the palatal nasal is used only with 
palatals (‘ nch ’ and ‘ nj ’), and no other nasal can bo combined 
with these letters. The anuswiira, and the anuswara only, is 
used before the sibilants and ‘h,’ so in ‘ns,’ ‘nsh,’ ‘ns,’ and ‘nil,’ 
tho nasal is the anuswara. Tlie letter m before a semi-vowel 
may be represented either by m or anuswara. In all these 
instances the combinations distinctly indicate tho proper nasal, 
and no discriminative sign is noces.sary. 

Of tho pronunciation of the nasals it is only necessary to 
notice the anuswara. This, with a sibilant, is a simple 11, but 
before h it is like ng or tho Eronch n in Ixm; so tlie Sanskrit 
(S^twAa, in the modern derivative tongues, is written'and pro¬ 
nounced Singh. 

Tho aspirates are simple aspirations of their respective con¬ 
sonants, and make no other change of their sounds; so ‘ th ’ is 
to lie pronounced as in the words ‘ at home,’ and ‘ ph ’ as in ‘ up- 
hiU,’ never as in ‘thine’and in ‘physic.’ Tho letter ‘g’ is 
always hard as in ‘gift’ The palatals are tho simple English 
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sounds of ‘ ch' and ‘j ’ as in ‘church' and ‘just* The cerebrals 
and the dentals arc similar letters, but the former ore drawn from 
the roof of the mouth and the latter from the tips of the teeth. 
In ‘train’ and ‘drain’ we have cenibrals; in ‘tin’ and ‘due’ 
w’c have dentals, or an apjwoach to them. The ordinary English 
‘ t ’ and ‘ d * are more cerebral than dental, and the natives of 
India in transcribing English names use the cerebrals for our ‘t’ 
and ‘d.’ The paLilal sibilant ‘s’ has a sound iiitorincdiate 
between ‘s’ and ‘sh,’ resembling the double ‘sa’ in ‘session.’ 
The visarga, tlie final ‘ /i,’ has no distinct enunciation, but it 
is nevertlicless a real letter, and changes in certain positions into 
‘s’ and ‘r.’ Thus the name iS'una/i.s’ephas is sometimes written 
jS'unassephas. 

[In French the palatal ‘ ch ’ is represented by ‘ tch ’ and the 
‘j’by'dj.’ In German the ‘ ch ’ is expressed by‘tsch’and 
the ‘j’ by ‘dsoh.’ These very .awkward combinations have 
induced M.ax JMiillor and otlicrs to use an itolic ‘I*’ and ‘y’ 
instead of them.] 

Some words will be found with valuing termination.^, a.s 
‘ Hanumat' and ‘llanuinan,’ ‘Siklumdiii’ .and ‘SikhaadL’ The 
explanation of this is that Sanskrit nouns have wliat is called 
a crude form or stem independent of case termination, and thf> 
nominative c.aso very frequently dillbrs from it. So ‘ Hanumat’ 
and ‘ Sikhawdin ’ are crude forms ; ‘ Hanumun ’ and ‘ Sikh.amfi ’ 
are their nominative cases. Tlioro are other such variations 
which need not be noticed. 

Tlie letters b and v are often iutorchaiiged, .so words not 
found under the one letter should be sought for under the other. 




HINDU CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


ABHASWARAS. a. class of deities, sixty-four, in number, 
of whose nature little is known. 

ABHIDHANA. A dictionary or vocabulary. There are 
man^.such works. One of the oldest of them is the Abhidhana 
raina-mdld of Halayudha Bhai/a (circa 7th cent.), and one of 
the best is the Abhidhana Chintd-mani of Hema-chondra, a Jaina 
writer of celebrity (13th cent.). The former has been edited by 
Aufrecht; the latter by Colobrooke and by Bdhtlingk and Riem 

ABHIMANl. Agni, the eldest son of Brahma. By his 
wife Swaha he had three sons, Pavaka, Pavamana, and i^uchi. 
“ They had forty-five sons, who, with the original son of Brahma 
and his three descendants, constitute the forty-nine fires.” See 
Agni. 

ABHIMANYU. Son of Aijuna by his wife Su-bhadra, and 
known by the metronymic Saubhadra He killed Lakshmana, 
the son of Dur-yodliana, on the second day of the great battle 
of the Maha-bharata, but on the thirteenth day he himself fell 
fighting heroically against fearful odds. He was very hand¬ 
some. His wife was XJttara, daughter of the Raja of Virata. 
His son, Parlkshit, succeeded to the tlirone of Hastinapura. 

ABHlRA, ABHIRA. A cowherd; according to Manu the 
offspring of a Birman by a woman of the Ambash/ha or 
mescal tribe. A people located in the north of India along 
the Indus. There has been a good deal of misapprehension 
respecting this people. Hindu writers have described them as 
living in the north and in the west, the quarter varying accord¬ 
ing to the locality of the writer, and translators have mixed 

A * 



2 ABmUAAfA-MANT—ADHYATAfA RAMAYANA. 

them up with a neighbouring people, the Sudras, sometimes called 
5uras, with whom they are generally associated, and have called 
them Surabhlras. Their modern representatives are the Ahlrs, 
and perhaps there is something more than identity of locality 
in their association with the /S'udras. It has been suggested 
that the country or city of the Abhlras is the Ophir of the 
J 3 ible. 

ABHIRAMA-MAiVI. A drama in seven acts on the history 
of Rama, written by Sundara Misra in 1599 a-d. “The com¬ 
position possesses little dminatic interest, altlioiigh it has some 
literary merit.”— JFilsm. 

ACHARA ‘ Rule, custom, usage.’ The rules of practice of 
castes, orders, or religion. Tliere are many books of rules which 
have this word for the first member of their titles, as Achdra- 
chandrika, ‘ moonlight of customs,’ on the customs of the iSudras; 
Aehdrddarsa., ‘looking-glass of customs;’ Achdra-dlpa^ ‘lamp 
of customs,’ &c., &c. 

ACHARYA. A spiritual teacher or guide. A title of Drojm, 
the teaclier of the Panrfavas. 

ACHYUTA ‘ Unfallcn; ’ a name of Vishnu or Krtshwa. 
It has been variously interpreted as signifying “ he who does 
not perish with created things,” in the Maha-bharata as “he 
who is not distinct from final emancipation,” and in the Skanda 
Parana as “ he wdio never declines (or varies) from liis proper 
nature.” 

ADBHUTA-BRAHMAAA. ‘Tlie Brahmana of miracles.’ 
A Brahmana of the Bama-veda which treats of auguries and 
marvels. It has been published by Weber. 

ADllARMA Unrighteousness, vice; personified as a son 
of Brahma, and called “the destroyer of all beings.” 

ADHIRATIIA A charioteer. The foster-father of Kama, 
according to some he was king of Anga, and according to others 
the charioteer of King Dhntarash/ra; perhaps he was both. 

ADHWARYU. A priest whose business it is to recite tlie 
prayers of the Yajur-veda. 

ADHYATMAN. The supreme spirit, the soul of the uni¬ 
verse. 

ADHYATMA RAMAYAifA A very popular work, which 
is considered to be a part of the Brahnuin<fa Purana. It has 
been printed in India. See Ramayana. 
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ADI-PURAi\rA. ‘The first Purina,’ a title genQjj|([y con¬ 
ceded to the Brahma Purina. 

ADITL ‘Free, unbounded.’ Infinity; the boundless heaven 
as compared with the finite earth; or, according to M. MtiUer, 
“the visible infinite, visible by the naked eye; the endless 
exjDaiise beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky.” 
In the jRrg-veda she is frequently implored “ for blessings on 
children and cattle, for protection and for forgivenesa” Aditi is 
called Deva-matn, ‘ mother of the gods,’ and is represented as 
being the mother of Daksha and the daughter of Daksha On this 
statement Yaska remarks in the Nirukta:—“ How can this l)e 
possible ? They may have had tlie same origin; or, according to 
the nature of the gods, they may have been born from each 
other, have derived their substance from one another.” “Eight 
sons were born from the body of Aditi; she approached the 
gods with seven but cast away the eightli, Marttan^fa (the sun).” 
These seven were Ukj Adityas. In the Yajur-veda Aditi is 
addressed as “Supporter of the sky, sustainer of the earth, 
sovereign of this w'orld, wife of Vishnu; ” but in the Maha- 
bharata and Kainriyana, as well as in the Pura»as, Vishnu is 
called the son of Aditi. In the Vishnu Purana she is said to be 
the daugliter of Daksha and wife of Kasyapa, by whom she was 
mother of Vishnu, in his dwarf incarnation (wherefore ho is 
sometimes called Aditya), and also of Indra, and she is called 
“the mother of the gods” and “the mother of tlie world.’* 
Indra acknowledged her as mother, and Vish/iu, after receiving 
the adoration of Aditi, addressed her in these words : “ Mother, 
goddess, do thou show favour unto me and grant me thy bless¬ 
ing.” According to the Matsya Purana a pair of ear-rings was 
produced at the churning of the ocean, which Indra gave to 
Aditi, and several of the Purii/ias tell a story of these ear-rings 
being stolen and carried off to the city of Prag-jyotisha by the 
Asura king Naraka, from wdience they w^ere brought back and 
restored to her by Knshna. Devaki, the mother of KrtsliTia, is 
represented as being a new birth or manifestation of Aditi. 8^6 
Max Muller’s Rig Veda, i 230; Muir’s J'extSy iv. ii, v. 35. 

ADITYA. In the early Vedic times the Adityas were six, 
or more frequently seven, celestial deities, of whom Varuna was 
chief, consequently he was the Aditya. They w'ere sons of 
Aditi, wh.0 had eight sons, but she approached the gods with 
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seven, Jt|||ving cast awaj the eighth, Marttancfa (the sun). In 
after-times the number was increased to twelve, as representing 
the sun in the twelve montlis of the year. Aditya is one 
of the names of the sun. Dr. Muir quotes the following from 
Professor Roth:—“ There (in the highest heaven) dwell and 
reign those gods who bear in common the name of Adityas. 
We must, however, if we would discover their earliest character, 
abandon the conceptions which in a later age, and even in that 
of the heroic poems, were entertained regarding these deities. 
According to this conception they were twelve sun-gods, bearing 
evident reference to the twelve months. But for the most 
ancient period we must hold fast the primary signification 
of their name. They are the inviolable, imperishable, eternal 
beings. Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the element which 
sustains or is sustained by them. . . . The eternal and inviol¬ 
able element in which the Adityas dwell, and which forms theii* 
essence, is the celestial liglit The Adityas, the gods of this 
light, do not therefore by any means coincide with any of the 
forms in which light is manifested in the universe. They are 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, but the eternal 
sustainers of this luminous life, which exists, as it were, behind 
all these phenomena.” 

The names of the six Adityas are Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
Varuwa, Daksha, and An^a. Daksha is frequently excluded, 
and Indira, Savitri (the sun), and Dhatri are added. Those of 
the twelve Adityas are variously given, but many of them are 
names of the sun. 

ADITYA PURAJVA. Omj of the eighteen Upa-pura?ias. 

AG ASTI, AGASTYA. A A’ishi, the reputed author of several 
hymns in the JB/g-veda, and a very celebrated personage in 
Hindu story. He and Vasish/ha are said in the i?ig-veda to be 
the offspring of Mitra and Varu?ita, whose seed fell from them at 
the sight of Urv£Wl; and the commentator SayaTza adds that 
Agastya was bom in a water-jar as “a fish of great lustre,” 
whence ho was Ciilled Kalasi-suta, Kumbha-sambhava, and 
Ghafodbhava. Prom his parentage he was called Maitra-vanim 
and Aurvasiya; and as he was very small when he was bom, 
not more than a span in length, he was called Mima. Though 
he is thus associated in his birth with Yasishfiia, ho is evidently 
later in date, and he is not one of the Pnqapatis. His name. 
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Agastya, is derived by a forced etymology from a fable which 
represents him as having commanded the Yindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him, through which they lost their 
primeval altitude; or rather, perhaps, the fable has been invented 
to account for his name. This miracle has obtained for him the 
epithet Vindhya-kufo; and he acquired another name, Rtabdhi, 
or Samudra<chuluka, ^ Ocean drinker,’ from another fable, 
according to which lie drank up the ocean because it had 
offended him, and because he wished to help the gods in their 
wars with the Daityas when the latter had hidden themselves in 
the waters. He was afterwards made regent of the star Canopus, 
which bears his name. The Pura/ias represent him as being the 
son of Pulastya, the sage from whom the Rakshasas sprang. He 
was one of the narrators of the Brahma Purana and also a writer 
on medicine. 

The Maha-bharata relates a legend respecting the'creation of 
his wife. It says that Agastya saw his ancestors suspended by 
their heels in a pit, and was told by them that they could be 
rescued only by his begetting a son. Thereupon he formed a 
girl out of tlie most graceful parts of different animals and 
passed her secretly into the palace of the king of Vidarbha. 
There the child grew up as a daughter of the king, and was 
demanded in marriage by Agastya. Much against his will the 
king was constrained to consent, and she became the wife of the 
sage. She was named Lop^mudr^ because the animals had 
been subjected to loss {lopa) by her engrossing their distinctive 
beauties, as the eyes of the deer, &c. She was also called 
Kausitaki and Yara-prad& The same poem also tells a story 
exhibiting his superhuman power, by which he turned King 
Nahusha into a serpent and afterwards restored him to his 
proper form. See Hahusha. 

It is in the Eamayana that Agastya makes the most distin¬ 
guished figure. Ho dwelt in a hermitage on Mount Kimjara, 
situated in a most beautiful country to the south of the Yindhya 
mountains, and was chief of the hermits of the south. He kept 
the RsUrshasas who infested the south under control, so that the 
country was “only gazed upon and not possessed by them.” 
His power over them is illustrated by a legend which represents 
him as eating up a B^shasa named Yatapi who assumed the 
form of a ram, and as destroying by a flash of his eye the 
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Rakahasa’s brother, Tlvala, who attempted to avenge him. 
VatapL) R^a in his exile wandered to the lieimitage of 
Agastya with Sitii and Lakshma?^. The sag(i received him with 
the greatest kindness, and became liis friend, adviser, and pro¬ 
tector. He gave him the bow of Vishmi; and when Rilma was 
restored to his kingdom, the sage accomj)iinied Iiini to Ayodhya. 

The name of Agastya holds a great place also in Tamil litera¬ 
ture, and he is “ venerated in the soutli as the first teacher of 
science and literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes;” so says 
Dr. Caldwell, who thinks “ we shall not greatly err in placing 
the ora of Agastya in the seventh, or Jit least in the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C.” W’lson also had previously testified to the same 
efibet: “The traditions of the south of India ascribe to Agastya 
a principal share in the formation of the Tamil language and 
literature, and the general tenor of the legends relating to him 
denotes his having been instnimerital in the introduction of the 
Hindu religion and literature into the Peninsula.” 

AGUAfiURA. (Agha the Asura.) An Asura who was Kansa’s 
general. He assumed the form of a vast serpent, and Krishna’s 
companions, the cowherds, entered its mouth, mistaking it for a 
mountain cavern : hut Krisli/m rescued them. 

AGNAYl. Wife of Agni 8he is seldom alluded to in the 
Veda and is not of any importance. 

AGNEYA. Son of 'Agni, a name of Karttikej'a or ; 
also an appellation of the Mmii Agastya and others. 

AGNEYASTRA. ‘The weapon of fire.’ Given by Bharad- 
wiya to Agnivesa, the son of Agni, and by him to Drona. A 
similar weapon was, according to the Vishiiu Purana, given by 
the sago Aurva to his pupil King Sagara, and with it “ho 
conquered the tribes of barbarians who had invaded his patri¬ 
monial possessions.” 

Agneya puraaa. See Agni Pura/ia. 

AGNX (NoivL Agm's = Ignis.) Fire, one of the most ancient 
and most sacred objects of Hindu worship. He appears in three 
phases—in heaven as the sun, in mid-air as lightning, on earth 
as ordinary fire. Agni is one of the chief deities of the Vedas, 
and great numbers of the hymns are addressed to him, more 
indeed than to any other god- He is one of the three great deities 
—Agni, Vayii (or Indra), and Surya—who respectively preside 
over earthy air, and sky, and are all equal in dignity. “ He ia 
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considered as the mediator between men and gods, as protector 
of men and their homes, and as witness of their actions ; hence 
his invocation at all solemn occasions, at the nuptial ceremony, 
<fec. Fire has ceased to he an object of worship, but is held in 
honour for the part it porfonus in sacrifices.” Agni is repre¬ 
sented as having seven tongues, each of which has a distinct 
name, for licking np the butter used in aaciifices. He is 
guardian of the south-east quarter, being one of the eight loka- 
palas (q.v.), and his region is callod Pura-jyotia 

In a celebrated hymn of the ^ig-veda attributed to Yasislifha, 
Iiidra and other gods are called upon to do.stroy the Kravyads 
* the flesh-eaters,’ or Rakshas enemies of the gods. Agni himself 
is also a Kravyad, and as such ho takes an entirely diflerent 
character. He is represented under a form fis hideous as the 
beings he is invoked to devour. He sharjxms his two iron tusks, 
puts his enemies into his month and swallows tliem. 1 {c heats the 
edges of his shafts and s<-nds them into the hearts of tho Rakslias. 

“Ho appears in tho progress of mythological personifica¬ 
tion as a son of Aiiginus, a.s a king of the Pitr/s or Manes, 
as a Marut, as a grandson of 6'artrfila, as one of the seven 
sages or AVshis, during the reign of T^jisa tho foui-th Manu,” 
and as a star. In the Mahii-hliarata Agni i.s represented as hav¬ 
ing exhaiusted his vigour by devouring too man}’ oblations, and 
desiring to consume tho whole Kha«flfava forest as a means of 
recruiting his strength. Ho was prevented by Iiidm, hut having 
obtained the Jissistance of K?'<8h7ta and Arjuna, he haflled India 
and accomplished his object. In the Vish/m Purafta ho. is 
called Abhimani, and the eldest sou of Ilraliini Ilia wife was 
Swaha; by her he had tlireesons, Pavaka, Pavamana, and 5 uchi, 
and these had forty-five sous; altogether forty-nine persons, 
identical with the forty-nine fii-es, which forty-nine fires the 
Vayu Pum7ia endeavours to discriminate. Ho is described in 
the Hari-van^a as clothed in black, having smoke for his- stan¬ 
dard and head-picco, and carrying a flaming javelin. He lias 
four hands, and is borne in a chariot drawn by red horses, and 
the seven winds are the wheels of his car. He is accompanied 
by a ram, and sometimes he is represented riding on that 
animal The representations of him vary. 

The names and epithets of Agni are many—^^^alini, Anala, 
Pavaka, Vawanara, son of Viswanaia, tho sun; Abja-hasto, 
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‘ lotus in hand ; * Dhurnsr-ketu, ‘ whoso sign is smoke;' Hutasa 
or Huta-bhuj, ‘devourer of offerings;* jSuchi or Svkra, ‘the 
bright;* Rohitaswa, ‘having red horses;* Chhaga-ratha, ‘ram- 
rider;* Jatavedas (q.v.); Sapta-jihva, ‘seven-tongued;’ Tomara- 
dhara, ‘javelin-bearer.’ 

AGNI-DAGDHAS. Pitns, or Manes, who when alive kept 
up the household dame and presented oblations with fire. Those 
who did not do so wore called An-agni dagdhas. See Pitns. 

AGNI PURAATA. This Purawa derives its name from its 
having been communicated originally by Agni, the deity of fire, 
to the Muni Vasish^ha, for the purpose of instructing him in the 
twofold kno^*»ledge of Brahma Its contents arc variously 
specified as “ sixteen thousand, fifteen thousand, and fourteen 
thousand stanzas.” This work is devoted to the glorification 
of (Siva, but its contents arc of a very varied and cyclopsedical 
character. It has jjortions on ritual and mystic worship, 
cosmical descriptions, chapters on the duties of kings and the 
art of war, which have the appearance of being extracted from 
some older work, a chapter on law from the text-book of 
Yajnawalkya, some chapters on medicine from the Sumita, and 
some treatises on rhetoric, prosody, and grammar according to the 
rules of Pingala and Panini. Its motley contents “ exclude it 
from any legitimate claims to bo regarded as a Purana, and prove 
that its origin cannot be very remote.” The text of this Purawa 
is now in course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indicat edited 
by Rajendra Lai Mitra. 

AGNISHWATTAS. Pitris or Manes of the gods, who 
when living upon earth did not maintain their domestic fires 
or offer burnt-sacrifices. According to some authorities they 
were descendants of Mai 3 chL They are also identified with the 
seasons. See Pitns. 

AGNIVEfi^A A sage^ the son of Agni, and an early writer 
on medicina 

AHALTA. Wife of the Eiehi Gautama, and a very beautiful 
woman. In the Ramayana it is stated that she was the first 
woman made by Brahma, and that he gave her to Gautama. 
She was seduced by India, who had to suffer for his adultery. 
One version of the Ramayam represents her m knowing the 
god and being flattered by his condescension; but another ver¬ 
sion stdtes that the god assumed the form of her husband, and 
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so deceived her. Another story is tliat Lidra secured the Ifelp 
of the moon, who assumed the form of a cock and crowed at 
midnight This roused Gautama to his morning's devotions, when 
Indra went in and took his place. Gautama expelled Ahalya 
from his hermitage, and deprived her of her prerogative of being 
the most beautiful woman in the world, or, according to another 
statement, he rendered her invisible. She was restored to her 
natural state by Rama and reconciled to her husband. This 
seduction is explaijicd mythically by KumarQa Bha^/a as Indra 
(the sun's) carrying away the shades of night—the name Ahalya, 
by a strained etymology, being made to signify ‘night' 

AHL A serpent A name of Vr/ti*a, the Vedic demon of 
drought: but Ahi and Vritra are sometimes “ distinct, and mean, 
most probably, differently fonned clouds.”— Wilson. 

AHI-CIlirATRA, AHI-KSTIETRA. A city mentioned in 
the Maha-bharata as lying north of the Ganges, and as" being tlio 
capital of Northern Panchiila. It is apparently the Adisadra of 
Ptolemy, and its remains are visible, near Ram-nagar. 

AINPRL ‘ Son of Indra.’ An appellation of Arjuna, 
AIRAVATA. ‘A line elephant’ An elephant produced at 
the ehurning of the ocean, and appropriated by the god Indra. 
The derivation of this njime is referred to tlio woril Iravat, 
signifying ‘produced from water.' He is guardian of one of tlm 
points of the compass. See Loka-pala. 

AITAREYA. The name of u Biahmaj/a, an Arawyaka, and 
an Upanisliad of the i?'/g-veda. The Brahmawa has been edited 
and translated hy Dr. Haug; tlie text of the Ararayaka has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indka by Rajendra Lala, and there 
is another edition. The Upanishad lias been translated by Dr. 
Roer in the same series. “ The Aitareya Arawyaka consists of five 
books, each of which is called Aranyaka. The second and third 
books form a separate Upanishad, and a still further subdivision 
here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections of the second 
hook, which are particularly consonant with the doctrines of the 
Vedanta system, pass as the Aitareyopanishad.”—/Feigr. 

AJA. ‘Unborn.' An epithet applied to many of the gods. 
A prince of the Solar race, sometimes said to bo the son of 
Raghu, at others the son of Dilipa, son of Raghu. He was 
the husband chosen at her swayam-vara by Indumatl, daughter 
of the R^'a of Vidarbha, and was the father of Da^aiatha and 
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grandfather of Kama. The Kagliu-vanm relates how on his way 
to the swayam-vara lie was annoyed by a wild elephant and 
onicTcd it to he shot. When the elephant was mortally wounded, 
a beautiful figure issued from it, which declared itself a gand- 
harv'a who had been transformed into a mad elephant for derid¬ 
ing a holy man. The gandharva. wa.s dclivercil, as it had been 
foretold to him, by Aja, and ho gave the princo somo aiTows 
wliich onableil liim to excel in the contest at the swayam-vara. 
When Datvaratha grew up, Aja ascended to Tiidra’s heaven. 

AJAGAVA. The ‘ primitive bow ’ of /Siva, which fell from 
heaven at the birth of Pnthu. 

AJAMI L^\. A lirahman of Kanaiij, who married a slave and 
liad children, of whom he was very fond. 

AJATA-aSATRU. ‘ One whoso enemy is unborn.’ i. A 
king of Kim, mentioned in the Upq,nishads, who was very 
learned, and, although a Kshatriya, instnictcd the Brahman 
Gargya-hiilaki. 2. A name of /Siva. 3. Of Yudhi-eh^hira. 4. 
A king of IMathura who reigned in the time of Buddha. 

AJAYA-PALA. Author of a Sanskrit vocabulary of some 
repute. 

AJTGAKTTA. A Briiliman /f/,vhi who sold liis son /Stina/i- 
jyephas to be a sacrifice. 

AJITA. ‘ Unconquored.’ A title given to Vishnu, iSiva, 
and many others. There wci-e classes of gods hearing thi.s name 
in several Manwantaras. 

AKRGRA. a Yadava and uncle of Kr/shna. He was son 
of /Swa-phalka and Gaiidini. It was lie who took Knshna and 
Rama to Mathura when the former broke the great bow. He is 
chiefly noted as being the holder of the Syamantaka gem. 

AKSHA. The eldest son of Ravana, slain by Hanum^. 
Also a name of Garud'a. 

AKSHAMALA. a name of Arundhati (q.v.). 

AKULT. An Asura priest. See Kilatakuli. 

AKGPARA. A tortoise or turtle. The tortoise on which the 
earth rests. 

AKtTTI. A daughter of Manu Swayarabhuva and /Sata-rupa, 
whom he gave to the patriarch Ruchi. She bore twins, Y%jna 
and Dak.shina, who became husband and wife and had twelve 
sons, the deities called Yamas. 

ALAKA. The capital of Kuvera and the abode of the 
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gandharvas on Mount Meiu It is also called Vosu-dharii, 
Vasu-sthali, and PrabhiL 

ALAKA-NAKDA* One of the four branches of tlie liver 
Ganga, which flows south to the country of Pli&ata. This is 
said by the Vaishwavas to he the terrestrial Ganga wliich /Siva 
received upon his head. 

ALAMPiUSHA. A great Rakshasa woi*slc(l by iSatyaki in 
the great war of the Maha-blisirata, and finally killed by Ghafot- 
kacha. He is sai»l to bo a son of J^ishya^/ng.a. 

ALAYUDHA. a Ruksliasa killed after a fierce combat by 
Ghafotkacha in the war of the Maha-bharata {Faiiche, ix. 278). 

AMARA-KAiV^’AKA ‘Peak of the immortals.’ A place 
of pilgrimage in the table-land cast of the Vindliyas. 

AMARA-KOSHA. Tliis title may be read in two ways—‘tlio 
immortal vocabulary,’ or, more appropriately, ‘ the vocabulary of 
Amara or Amam Sinha. ’ “ The oldest vocabulary hitherto known, 
and one of the most celebrated vocabularies of the c'lossical 
Sanskrit.” It has been the subject of a gro.'it nuniher of com¬ 
mentaries. The text luis hecii often printed. There is an 
edition published in India with an English iiilcrj)retation ami 
annotations by Colehrooke, and the text with a French transla¬ 
tion has been printed by Deslongchamps. 

AMARA SINHA The author of the vorabulary called 
Amara-kosha. He was one of the nine gems of the court of 
Vikraraa. (See Nava-ratna.) Wilson inclines to place him in the 
first century B.a Lassen places him about the middle of the 
third century a.d., and others incline to bring him down later. 

AMARAVATl. The capital of Iiidra’s heaven, renoAvned for 
its greatness and splendour. It is situated somewhere in the 
vicinity of Meru. It is sometimes called Deva-pura, ‘ city of the 
gods,* and Piislia-bhasa, ‘sun-splendour.* 

AMAREiSWARA ‘Lord of the immortals.’ A title of 
Vishnu, Siva, and Indiu Name of one of the tAvch’-e gnjat 
lir^as. See Lingo. 

AMARU-NATAKA A poem consisting of a hundred stanzas 
written by a king named Amaru, but by some attributed to the 
philosopher Nankai'o, who assumed the dead form of that king 
for the puiposo of conversing Avitli his Avidow. Tlie verses are 
of an erotic character, but, like many others of the same kind, a 
religious or philosophical interpretation has been found for them. 
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There ig a translation in French by Apudy with the text, and 
a translation in German by Biickcrt 

AMBA. ‘Mother.’ i. A name of Diirga. 2. The eldest 
/laughter of a king of K^I. She and her sisters Ambika and 
Ambalika were carried off by Bhishma to be the wives of Vichitra- 
virya. Ambfi had been previously betrothed to a Raja of ^Shlwa, 
and Bhishma sent her to him, but the Raja rejected her because 
she had been in another man’s house. She retired to the forest 
and engaged in devotion to obtain revenge of Bhishma. iSiva 
favoured her, and promised her the desired vengeance in another 
birth. Then slie ascended the j)ilc and was bora again as Sik- 
ha/^c^in, who slew Bhishma. 

AMBALIKA. The younger widow of Vicliitra-virya and 
mother of Pa»Mfu by Vyasa. See Maha-bharata. 

AMBARlSHA. i. A king of Ayodhya, twenty-eighth in 
descent from Ikshwaku. (See (S^una/isephas.) 2. An appellation 
of Siva, 3. Name of one of the eighteen heUs. 

AMBASnniA A military people inhabiting a country of 
the same name in the middle of the Panjab; probably the 
‘Afi^dffrat of Ptolemy. 2. The medical tribe in Manu. 

AMBIIC A I. A sist(;r of Rndra, but in later times identified 
with ITma. 2. Elder wddow of Vichitra-virya and mother of 
Dhrita-rash^ra by Vyasa. See Mahurbharata. 

AMBIKEYA A metronymic apj)licablc to Gane^a, Skanda, 
and Dhnta-rash^ra. 

AMNAYA. Sacred tradition. The VedaKS in the aggregate. 

AM.B/TA ‘Immortal’ A god. The water of life. The 
term w'as known to the Vedas, and seems to have been applied 
to various things offered in sacrifice, but more especially to the 
Soma juice. It is also called Nir-jara and Piyusha. Li later 
times it was the water of life produced at tlie churning of the 
ocean by the gods and demons, the legend of w'hich is told with 
some variations in the Ramayana, the Mah^bharata, and the 
Purajias. The gods, feeling their weakness, having been worsted 
by the demons, and being, according to one authority, under the 
ban of a holy sage, repaired to Vishnu, beseeching him for 
renewed vigour and the gift of immoi*tality. He directed them to 
chum the ocean for the Amnta and other precious things which 
had been lost Tlie story as told in the Vishnu Purana has been 
rendered into verse by Professor Williams thus:— 
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« The gods addressed the mighly Vishnu thus*— 

* Conquered in battle by the evil demons, 

We fly to thee for succour, soul of aU ; 

Pity, and by thy might deliver us ! * 

Hari, the lord, creator of the world. 

Thus by the gods implored, all graciously 
Replied—‘Your strength shall be restored, ye gods; 
Only accomplish what I now command. 

Unite yourselves in peaceful combination 
With these your foes; collect all plants and herbs 
Of divei-se kinds from every quarter; cast them 
Into the sea of milk ; take Mandara, 

The mountain, for a churning stick, and Vasuki, 

The serpent, for a rope ; together chum 
The ocean to produce the beverage— 

Source of all strength and imraortalily— 

Then reckon on my aid ; I will take care 
Your foes shall share your toil, but not partake 
In its rewai’d, or drujk th’ immortal draught.’ 

Thus by the god of gods ad^'ised, the ho!>t 
United in alliance with the demons. 

Straightway they gathered various herbs aud cast them 
Into the waters, then they took the mountain 
To serve as churniug-stalF, and next the snake 
To serve as cord, and in the ocean’s midst 
Hari hiniself, present in tortoise-form, 

Became a pivot for the cliuraing-statf. 

Then did they churn the sea of milk ; and first 
Out of the waters rose the sacred Cow, 

God-worshipped Surablu, eternal fountain 
Of milk and offerings of butter ; next, 

While holy Siddhas wondered at the sight, 

With eyes aU rolling, Vaninl uprose. 

Goddess of wine. Then from the whirlpool sprang 
Fair Parijata, tree of Paradise, delight 
Of heavenly maidens, with its fragrant blossoms 
Perfuming the whole world. Th’ Apsarasas, 

Troop of celestial nymphs, matchless in gi'ace. 

Perfect in loveliness, were next produced. 

Then from the sea uprose the cool-rayed moon, 

Which Maha-deva seized ; terrific poison 
Next issued from the waters; this the snake-gods 
Claimed as their own. Then, seated on a lotus, 
Beauty’s bright goddess, peerless Sn, arose 
Out of the waves ; and with her, robed in white, 

Came forth Dhanwantari, the gods’ physician. 
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High in his hand he bore Uie cup of nectar— 

Life-giving draught—longed for by gods and demona 
Then had the demons forcibly borne off 
The cup, and drained the precious beverage,. 

Had not the mighty Vishnu interposed. 

Bewildering them, he gave it to the gods; 

Whereat, incensed, the demon troops assailed 
The host of heaven, but they with strength renewed, 

Quaffing the draught, struck down their foes, who fell 
Headlong through space to lowest depths of hell! ” 

There is an elaborate article on the subject in GoldstUckeris 
Dictionary. In after-times, Vishnu’s bird Gamda is said to 
have stolen the Amnta, but it was recovered by Indra. 

ANADH/fiSHTT. A son of TJgrasena and general of the 
Yadavas. 

ANAKA-DUNDUBHI. ‘ Drums.’ A name of Vasu-deva, who 
was so called because the drums of heaven resounded at his birth. 

ANANDA. ‘Joy, happino!3s.’ An appellation of /Siva, also 
of Bala-ramn. 

AN AND A GFEL A follower of /Sankaracharya, and a 
teacher and expositor of his doctrines. He was the author of a 
Sankara-vijayn^ and lived about the tenth century. 

AN AN DA-LAIIAEI. ‘ The wave of joy.’ A poem attributed 
to /Sankaracharya. It is a hymn of praise addressed to Parvatl, 
consort of iS'iva, mixed up with mystical doctrine. It has been 
translated into French by Troyer as DOnde de Beatitude. 

ANANGA. ‘Tlic bodiless.’ A name of Kama, god of love. 

ANANTA. ‘ The infinite.’ A name of the serpent /Seslia. 
The term is also applied to Vishnu and other deities. 

ANAEAiVYA A descendant of Ikshwiikii and king of 
AyodhyiL According to the Ramayana, many kings submitted 
to Eava 72 a without fighting, but when Anamnya was summoned 
to fight or submit, he prefeiTed to fight His army was over¬ 
come and lie was thrown from his chariot Eava^m triumphed 
over his prostrate foe, who retorted that he had been beaten by 
fate, not by Eavana, and predicted the death of Havana at the 
hands of Rama, a descendant of Anamnya 

ANARGHA EAGHAVA A drama in seven acts by Murari 
Misra, possibly written in the thirteeiitli or fourteenth centiir}'. 
Eaghava or E^a is tlie hero of the piece. “ It has no dramatic 
merits being deficient in character, action, situation, and interest 
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As a poem it presents occasionally poetic thoughts, but tliey are 
very few, and are lost amid pages of flat commonplace, quaint 
conceit, hyperbolical extravagance, and obscure mythology.”— 
Wilson. It is also called, after its author, Murari Na/aka. 

AN-AltYA. ‘Unworthy, vile.’ People who were not Aryans, 
barbarians of otlier races and religion. 

ANASUYA. ‘Charity.’ Wife of the likhi Atri.^ In the 
Ramaya?ia she appears living with her husband in a hermitage 
in the forest south of Cliitra-ku/a. Slio was very pious and 
given to austere devotion, through wliich she had obtained 
miraculous powders. When Sitil visited her and her husband, 
she was very attentive and kind, and gave Sita an ointment 
wliicli wa.s to keep her Ijeauiiful for ever. She was mother of 
the irascihle sage Durvasas. A friend of *'akuiitalA 

ANDHAKA. i. A dcuion, son of Ka.5yiipa and Uiti, with a 
thousand iirms anil head.-!, two thousand eyes and feet, and called 
Andliaka because ho walktjd like a blind man, although he .saw 
very well. lie was slain by /S'iva when ho atteqipted to carry 
oft* the Parijata trae from Swurga, From this feat ^I^Iva obtained 
the appellation Andhaka-ripu, ‘ foe of Andliakti.’ 2. A grand¬ 
son of Krosh^ri and son of Yudhajit, of the Yiidava race, 
who, together witli his brother Vrishwi, is the ancestor of the 
celebrated family of Andhaka-VrishKis. 3. The name was borne 
by many others of less note. 

ANDHRA, ANDHRA. Name of a country and people in 
die south of India, the country of Telingana. It AViis the seat 
of a powerful dynasty, and the people were known to Pliny as 
gens Andara:. 

ANDIIRA-BHJ^/TYA. A dynasty of kirjgs that reigned in 
Magadha somewhere ab<iut the beginning of th(< Christian era. 
The name seems to indicate that its founder was a native of 
Andhra, now Telingana. 

ANGA. I. The country of Bengal proper about Bhagalpur. 
Its capital was Champa, or Champa-puri. {See Amu) 2. A sup¬ 
plement to the Vedas. See Vedanga. 

ANGADA. I. Son pf Laksliinana and king of Angadi, 
capital of a country near the Himalaya. 2. Son of Gada (brother 
of Krish wa) by VnTiati.. 3. Son of Bali, the monkey king of Kiah- 
kindhyA He was protected by Rama and fought on his side 
against Ravano. 
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ANGIRAS. A ^/slii to whom many hymns of the Rtg-yeda 
are attributeil He was one of tlie seven Maharshis or great 
jR/shis, and also one of the ten Prajapatis or progenitors of man¬ 
kind. In later times Angiras was one of the inspired lawgivers, 
and also a writer on astronomy. As an astronomical personihca- 
lion he is Brihaspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter, or the 
planet itself. He was also called “ the priest of the gods,” and 
“the lord of sacrifice.” There is much ambiguity about the 
name. It comes from the same root as aywi, ‘ fire,’ and resembles 
that word in sound. This may be the reason why the name 
Angiras is used as an epithet or synon3rme of AgnL The name 
is also employ jd as an epithet for the father of Agni, and it is 
found more especially connected with the hymns addressed to 
Agni, India, and the luminous deities. According to one state¬ 
ment, Angiras was the son pf Uru by Agneyi, the daughter of 
Agni, altliough, as above stated, 1.bc name is sometimes given to 
the father of Agni. Another account represents that he was 
born from the mouth of Brahmil His wives were Sinnti, 
‘ memory, ’ daughter of Dakslia j /S^raddha, ‘ faith,’ daughter of 
Kardama; and Swadlia ‘ oblation,’ and Satl, ‘ truth,’ two other 
daughters of Daksha. His daughters were tlie Z^icha^ or Vaidik 
hymns, and his sons were the Manes called Havislupats. But he 
had other sons and daughters, and among the former were 
Utathya, Brihaspati, and Marka7iZeya. According to the Bhaga- 
vata Puraaa “ he begot sous possessing Brahmanical glory on the 
wife of Rathi-tara, a Ksliatriya who was childless, and these 
persons were afterwards called descendants of Angiras.” 

ANGIRASAS, ANGIRASES. Descendants of Angiras. 
“ They share in the nature of the legends attributed to Angiras, 
Angiras being the father of Agni, they are considered as 
descendants of Agni himself, who is also called the first of 
the Angirasas, Like Angiras, they occur in hymns addressed to 
the luminous deities, and, at a later period, they become for the 
most part personifications of light, of luminous bodies, of divi¬ 
sions of time, of celestial phenomena, and fires adapted to 
peculiar occasions, as the full and change of the moon, or to 
particular rites, as Aswa-medha, Raja-siiya, &c.”— Goldstiicker, 
In the ySatapatha Brahmana tliey and the Adityas are said to 
have descended from Prajapati, and that “ they strove together 
for the priority in ascending to heaven,” 
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Some descendants of Angiras by the Kshatriya wife of a 
childless king are mentioned in the PuraTKis as two tribes of 
Angirasas who were Brahmans as well as Kshatriyas. 

The hymns of the Atharva-veda are called Angirasas, and the 
descendants of Augiras were specially charged with the protec¬ 
tion of sacrifices performed in accordance with the Atharva-veda. 
From this cause, or from their being associated with the descen¬ 
dants of Atharvan, they were called distinctively Atharvangirasas. 

ANGIRASAS. A class of Pitiis (q.v.). 

ANILA. ‘ The wind.’ See Vayn. 

ANILAS. A ga«a or class of deities, forty-nine in iminbor, 
connected with Anila., the wind. 

ANIMISIIA. * Who does not wink.’ A general epithet of 
all gods. 

ANIRUDDHA ‘Uncontrolled.’ Son of Pradydnina and 
grandson of Krtsh?ja. lie married his cousin, Su-bhadra. A 
Daitya princess named Ushsi, daughter of Bii/wi, hdl in love with 
him, and had him hroughl hy magic mfluenco to her apartments 
in lier father’s city of Sonita-pura. Biina sent some guards to 
seize him, but the valiant youth, taking an iron club, slew his 
assailants. Ba«a then brought liis magic powers to hear ami 
secured liim. On discovering whither Aniniddha liad been 
carried, Krishna, Bala-riima, and PradyTimna went to rescue 
him. A groat battle was fought; Bana was aided by 6^1 va and 
by Skauda, god of war, the former of whom was overcome liy 
Krishna, and the latter was wounded by Garuda and Pradyurnniu 
BaTia was defeated, but his life was .spared at the inten^ession 
of ^Siva, and Aniruddlia was carried lioine to Dwaraka with 
Usha as bis wife. He is also called Jhashanka and XTsha-patL 
Ilediad a son named Vajra. 

ANJANA. I. The elephant of the WTst or south-west quarter. 
2. A serpent with many heads descended from Kjidru. 

ANJANA. Mother of Hanumat by Vayii, god of the wind. 

ANNA-PtJRiVA. ‘Full of food.’ A form of Durgii, worsliip|K‘d 
for her power of giving food Cf. the Roman Anna Perenna. 

ANiSUMAT, AN/S'UMAN. Son of Asamaiijas and grandson 
of Sagara. He brought back to earth the horse which had been 
carried off from Sagara’s A«wa-medha sacrifice, and he discovered 
the remains of that king’s sixty thousand sons, who had been 
killed by tiie fire of the wrath of Kapila. 
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ANTAK A, ‘ The ender.* A name of Yama, judge of the dead. 

ANTARlKSHA The atmospliuro or firmament between 
lieaven and earth, the sphere of the Gandharvas, Apsarases, and 
Yakslias, 

ANTAKVEDL The Doub or country between the Ganges 
and tlie tFumna 

AN 17 . Son of King Yayiiti by his wife Sarmish/ha, a Daitya 
princess. Ifc refused to exchange his youthful vigour for the 
curse of decrepitude passed upon his father, and in consequence 
his fatlier cursed him that his posterity should not possess 
doniinioiL Notwithstanding this, ho had a long scries of de- 
socjiidants, and among them w(;re Anga, Bangn, Kalingo, &c., 
who gave their names to tlie countries they dwelt in. 

AN TJKKAMAATI, ANUKRAMAATIKA. An index or table 
of cont(Mits, particularly of a Veda. The Anukramawis of the 
Vedas follow the order of each Sanhita, and assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each hymn or prayer. There are several 
extant. 

ANUMATJ. The moon on its lifteenth day, when just short 
of its full. In this stage it is personificMl and worshipped as a 
goddess. 

ANTJjS'ARA. a Rilkshasa or other demon. 

ANLIVTNDA. A king of UjjayiiiL Vinda 

APARANTA ‘ On the western border.’ A country which 
is named in the Vislnm Puriina in association with countries in 
the north; and the Vayu Purana reads tlie name as Aparita, 
which Wilson says is a northern nation. The Ilari-vansa, how¬ 
ever, mentions it as “ a country conquered by l*arasn-raina from 
the ocean,” and upon this the translator Langlois observes: 
“ Tradition records that Para^u-rama besought Varana, god of 
the sea, to gmtit him a land which ho might bestow upon the 
P>rahmans in expiation of the blood of the Kshatriya.s. Varnna 
withdrew his waves from the heights of Gokar»a (near 
Mangalore) ilown to Cape Comorin” (yfs. Resaarchesy v. i). 
This agrees with the traditions concerning Paiusu-riima and 
Malabar, but it is not at all clear how a gift of territory to 
Brahm.ius could expiate the slaughter of the Kshatriyas by a 
Brahman and in behalf of Brahmans. * 

APARiVA. According to the Hari-vansa, the eldest daughter 
of Himavat and Meni She and her two sisters, Eka-par»a and 
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Eka-pa/al^ gave themselves up to austerity and practised 
extraordinary abstinence; but while her sisters lived, as their 
names denote, upon one leaf or on one paJfala (Bigmnia) re¬ 
spectively, Aparna managed to subsist upon nothing, and oven 
lived without a leaf (a-parna), Tliis so distressed her motlier 
that she cried out in deprecation, *U-nia,’ ‘Oh, don’t.’ Aparwa 
thus became the beautiful Uraa, the wife of iSiva. 

APASTAMBA. An ancient writer on ritual and law, 
author of Sutras connected with the Black Yajur-veda and of a 
Dharma-sastra. He is often quoted in law-books. Two recen¬ 
sions of the Taittiriya Sanhita are ascribed to liiin or his school. 
The Sutras have been translated by Biihler, and are being re¬ 
printed in the Sacred Books of the East by Max Miillor. 

APAVA. ‘Wlio sports in the waters.’ A- name of the 
same import as Narayawa, and having a similar though not an 
identical application. According to the Brahma rura7<a and the 
Ilari-vansa, Apava performed the ofticc of the creator Brahma, 
and divided liimself into two parts, male and female,, the former 
begetting offspring upon tho latter. The insult was the produc¬ 
tion of Vislnm, who created Viraj, ■who brouglit the, first man 
into tlie world. According to the Malia-hharata, Apava i.s a name 
of the Prajapati Vasish/lia. The name of Apava is of late intro¬ 
duction and has been vaguely used. Wilson say.s : “Accoiding 
to tho commentator, the first stage was tho creation of Apava or 
Vasishrtia or Viraj hy Vishwu, tlirougli the agency of Bralimii, 
and tho next was that of the creation of Mann hy Viriij.” 

APSARAS. The Apsarases are the cedebrated nymphs of 
India’s heaven. Tho name, wliicli signifies ‘ moving in tho water,’ 
has some analogy to that of Apliroditc. They are not prominent 
in the Vedas, but Urvaa and a fijw others an^ montionoi]. In 
Manu they are said to he the creations of tho seven Manus. In 
tho epic poems they b<icoine prominent, and the Rrimfiyawa and 
tho Piinwias attrilmto their origin to the diurning of tlio ocean. 
(See Amrzto.) It is said that wlicn they came forth from the 
waters neither the gods nor the A.sui-a.s w’ould ha\T3 them for 
wives, so they hecamo common to all. They have tho aiqiella- 
lions of Suraiiganas, ‘ wives of tlio gods,’ and Sumad-atmajas, 
‘daughters of pleasure.’ 

“ Then from the agitated deep up sprung 
The legion of Apsarases, bo named 
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apsaras-Aj^anyaka, 


That to the watery element they owed 
Their being. Myriads were they bom, and all 
In vesture heavenly clad, and heavenly gems: 

Yet more divine their native semblance, rich 
With all the gifts of grace, of youth find beauty. 

A train inimmerous follow’ed ; yet thus fair, 

Nor god nor demon soughttheir Avedded love: 

^I’hus Ilaghava! they still remain—their charms 
The common treasure of tlie host of heaven.” 

— {Rdmayana) Wilson. 

In the Puranas various gawas or classes of them are mentioned 
with distinctive names. The Vayu Parana enumerates fourteen, 
the Hari-vama seven classes. They are again distinguished as 
being cZatifi^a,‘divine,’or‘worldly.’ The former are said 
to ho ten in niunber and the latter thirty-four, and these are the 
heavenly charmers who fascinated heroes, as TJrvasI, and allured 
austere sages from their devotions and penances, as Menaka and 
RainhhiL The lCaAi-kha?ida says “ there are thirty-five millions 
of them, but only one thousand and sixty are the principaL” 
The Apsarases, .then, are fairyliko beings, beautiful and volup¬ 
tuous. They are the wives oi the mistresses of the Gandharvas, 
and are not prudish in the dispensation of their favours. Their 
amours on earth have been numerous, and they are the rewards 
in Indra’s paradise held out to lieroos who fall in battle. They 
have the power of changing their forms; they are fond of dice, 
and give luck to whom they favour. In the Atharva-veda they 
are not so, amiable; they are supposed to produce madness (love’s 
madness?), and so there are charms and incantations for use 
against them. There is a long and exliaustive article on the 
Apsarases in Goldstiickcr’s Dictionary, from Avhich mmh of 
the above has been adapted. As regards their origin ho makes 
the following speculativ^e observations:—“Originally these 
divinities seem to have been personifications of the vapours 
wdiich are attracted by tlie sun and form into mist or clouds; 
their chaiucter may Ih) thus interpreted in the few hymns of the 
ifrig-veda whei'o mention is mfule of them. At a subsequent 
period . . . (their attributes exprmding with those of their 
associates the Gandharvas), they became divinities which repre¬ 
sent phenomena or objects both of a physical and etliical kind 
closely associated with that life ” (the elementary life of heaven). 

ARAiV'YAKA, ‘Belongingto the forest’ Certain religious 
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and philosophical writings which expound the mystical seme 
of the ceremonies, discuss the nature o*f God, &c. They are 
attached to the Brahmanas, and intended for study in the 
forest by Brahmans who have retired from the distractions of the 
worlcL There are four of them extant: i. Brihad ; 2. Taittinya; 
3. Aitarcya; and 4. Kaushitaki Arawyaka The Arawyakas are 
closely connected with tlio Upanislnuhi, and the names are 
occasionally used interchangeably: thus tlie Brdiad is called 
inilifferently Bnhad Arawyaka or Brdiad Arawyaka U]>ani- 
shad; it is attached to tlio jS'atapatha Braliina7ja. Tlio Aitareya 
ITpanishad is a part of the Aitareya BraJimawa, and the Kaiishi- 
taki Arawyaka consists of thnio chaj)ter8, of which the thiid is the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad. “Traces of modem ideas (says Max 
Muller) are not wanting in the Araayakas, and the very fact 
that they arc destined for a class of men who had rotiiud from 
the world in order to give themselves iij) to the contemplation of 
the highest problems, shows an advanced and already declining 
and decaying society, not unlike the monastic ago of the 
Christian world.” “ In one sense the Arawyakas are old, for they 
reflect the very dawn of thought; in another they are imxleni, 
for they speak of that dawn with all tlio experience of a past 
day. There arc passages in these works unequalled in any 
language for grandeur, boldness, and simplicity. These passages 
are the relics of a better aga But the generation wliich became 
the chronicler of those Titanic wars of thought was a small race; 
they were dwai-fs, measuring the footshqis of departed giants.” 

ARANYAA'I. In the A’lg-veda, the goddess of woods and 
forests, 

ARBUDA. Mount Ahu. Kome of the pcoi)le living in the 
vicinity of that mountain. « 

ARBUDA. * A serpent’ Name of an Asura slain by Indra. 
ARDHA-NARl. * Half-woman.' A form in which /Siva is 
represented as half-male and half-female, tj^pifying the mole and 
female energies. There are several stories accounting for this 
form. It is called also AidhanarT^a and Parangada 

ARISHJA. A Daitya, and son of Bali, who attacked Kn'shm 
in the form of a savage hull, and was slain by him, 

ARJUNA. * Whita* llie name of the third Pandu prince. 
All the five brothers were of divine paternity, and Aijuna’s 
fiither was India^ hence he is called AindrL A bxayo warrior, 
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high-minded, generous, upright, and handsome, the most pro¬ 
minent and the most amiable and interesting of the five brothers. 
He was taught the use of arms by Dro»a, and was his favourite 
pupiL By his skill in amis he won Draupadi at her Swayam- 
vara. For an involuntary transgression he imposed upon him¬ 
self twelve years’ exile from his family, and during that time 
he visited Pariwu-iuma, who gave him instruction in the use of 
arms. Ho at this period formed a connection with Ulupl, a 
Naga princess, and by her had a son named IravaL He also 
married Cliitrangada, the daughter of the king of Mampura, by 
whom he had .i son named Babliru-vahana. He visited K^'ishwa 
at Dwarakii, and tliere he mamod Su-bhadra, the sister of 
Kfishwa. {See Su-bhadriL) By lier he had a son named 
Abhiinanyu. Afterwards ho obtained the bow Ganrfiva from 
the god Agni, with which to fight against Indra, and he assisted 
Agni in burning the Khiiwrfava forest WJien Yudhi-shfiiira 
lost the kingdom by gambling, and the five brothers went into 
exile for thirteen years, Aijuna proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
the Himalayas to propitiate the gods, and to obtain from them 
celestial weapons for use in the contemplatcul war against the 
Kauravas. There ho fought with /S'iva, who ajipeai’ed in the 
guise of a Kirilta or mountaineer; but Aijuna, Jiaving found 
out the true character of his adversary, worsliipped him, and ^Siva 
gave him the pasupata, one of his most powerful weapons. 
Indra, Varuwa, Yama, and Kuvera came to him, and also pre¬ 
sented him with their own peculiar weapons. Indra, liis father, 
carried him in his car to his heaven and to his capital Amariivati, 
where Aijuna spent some years in the practice of arms. Indra 
sent liim against the Daityas of the sea, whom ho vanquished, 
and then returned victorious to Indra, who “presented him 
with a chain of gold and a diadem, and with a war-shell which 
sounded like thunder.” In the thirteenth year of exile lie 
entered the service of Kiija Yii-a/a, disguised as a eunuch, and 
acted as music and dancing master, but in tlie end lie took a 
leading piu't in defeating the king’s enemies, tlie king of Trigarta 
and tlio Kaurava princes, raimy of whose leading warriors he 
vanquished in single combat. Preparations for the great struggle 
with the Kauravas now began. Aijuna obtained the personal 
assistance of KnshTia, who acted as his charioteer, and, before 
tlio great battle began,' iralated to him the Bhagavad-gItiL On 
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the tenth day of the battle he mortally wounded Bhishma; on 
the twelfth he defeated Siwarman and Jiis four brothers; on 
the fourteenth he killed Jayadratha; on the seventeenth, he 
was so stung by some reproaches of his brother, Yudhi-sh/him, 
that he would have killed him had not K?tshwa intcrposeil. 
On tlie same day he fought with Karwa, who had made a vow 
to slay him. He was near being vanquished wlien an accident 
to Kama’s chariot gave Arjuna the opportunity of killing him. 
After the defeat of the Kaiiravas, A6watthaman, son of J-)ro?wi, 
and two others, who were the sole survivors, made a night attack 
on the ciirap of tlie Pawf/avas, and mimlcred their children. 
Arjuna jjursued A.swaithamuii, and made him give up the 
precious jewel which ho wore upon his head as an amulet. 
Wlien the hoise intended for Yudhi-shdiira’s A.swa-medha sac¬ 
rifice was lot loose, Arjuna, with his army, followed it tlirough 
many cities and countries, and fought with many Itiijas. Ho 
entered the country of 'frigarta, and liad to fight his way through. 
Ho fought also against Vajradatta, who had a famous elephant, 
and against the 8aindhavas. At tlie city of Ma/tipura he fought 
with his OAvn son, Babhru-viihana, and was killiMl; but he was 
restoi’od to life by a Niiga charm siqiplied by his wife IJliipI. 
Afterwards he penetrated into the l)akslii»ja or south country, and 
fought with the Nishadas and Hravif/ians : then went westw'ards 
to Gujarat, and finally conducted the horse batsk to Ilasiiuiipura, 
where the great sacrifice was performed. He was subsequently 
called to Dwarakii by Krishwa amid the internecine struggles 
of the Yiwlavas, and there he })erforriied the funeral cci*einoiiie3 
of Vasiideva and of Krisluia. Sf)on after this he retired from 
the world to the Himalayas. Maha-lihrirata.) He had a 

sou named Iravat by the serpent nymph IJlfipi; Dabhrii-valiana, 
by the daughter of tlie king of Muwipura, became king of that 
country; Abliimanyu, born of his wife Su-bhadrii, was killed 
in the great battle, but the kingdom of llastinupum descended 
to his son Parikshit. Arjuna has many appellations : Bibhatsu, 
Gmf^kesa, Dhananjaya, Jishwu, Kiii/in, Piika-^asaiii, l*hrilguna, 
Savya-sachin, /^weta-valiana, and Piiilha. 

AKJtJNA. Son of Krita-virya, king of tlie Haihayas. He 
is bettor known under liis pati-onymic Karta-virya (q.v.). 

ARTHA-/SiASTRA. The useful arts. Mcchanicnl .science. 

ARUAA. ‘ Red, rosy.’ The dawn, pemonilicd as the charioteer 
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of the sun. This is of later origin than the Vedic Ushas (q.v.). 
He is said to he the son of Kasyapa and Kadru. He is also 
called Rumra, ‘ tawny/ and by two epithets of which the mean¬ 
ing is not obvious, An-uru, * tliighless/ and A.?mana, ‘ stony.* 

ARUNDTIATL The morning star, personified as the wife of 
tho /^/slii Yasisli^ha, and a model of conjugal excellence. 

ARUSHA, ARUSHL ‘Red.’ ‘A rod horse.’ In the/«g- 
veda the red horses or mares of the sun or of fire. The rising sun. 

ARYAN, ARVA. ‘A horse.’ One of tho horses of the 
jiioon. A fabulous animal, half-horse, half-bird, on which the 
Daityas are supposed to ride. 

ARYAVA.‘ IJ. Raibliya. 

ARY A, ARYAN. ‘Loyal, faithful’ The name of the im¬ 
migrant race from which aU tliat is Hindu originated- The 
name by whicli the people of the .K«g-vcda “ called men of their 
own stock and religion, in contradistinction to the Dasyus (or 
Hasas), a term by which wo eitlicr undorstan<l hostile demons 
or tho imde aboriginal tribes ” of India, who were An-uryas, 

ARYA-BIIATA. The earliest known Hindu writer on alge- 
bm, and, according to Colebrooko, “if not the inventor, tho 
im})rovor of that analysis,” which has made but little advance in 
India since. Ho was born, according to his own account, at 
ICusuniarpura (Patna), in a.d. 476, and composed his first astro¬ 
nomical work at tlie early age of twenty-three. His larger work, 
tho Arya Sidd/uinta, was produced at a riper ago. Ho is pro¬ 
bably the Andubarius (Ardubarius ?) of the Ohrmiehon Faschahj 
and the Aijabahr of tho Arabs. Two of his works, the Dusdglti- 
sidm and Arydshtasata^ have been edited by Kern under the 
title of Aryabhafiya, See Whitney in Jaur. Aitner. Or. Society 
for i860, Dr. Bhau DujI in J. R. A. S. for 1865, and Barth in 
Jtevm Critique for 1875. There is another and later astronomer 
of the same name, distinguished as Laghu Arya-bha/a, »>., Arya- 
bhafa tho Less. 

ARYAMAN. ‘A bosom friend.’ i. Chief of the Pitm 2. 
One of tho Adityas. 3. One of the Viswe-devas. 

Arya SIDDHANTA. The system of astronomy founded 
by Arya-bhafa in his work bearing this name. 

ARYAVARTA. ‘The land of the Aryas.’ The tract between 
the Himalaya and the Yindhya ranges, from tho eastern to the' 
western sea.— Manu. 
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ASAMANJAS. Son of Sagara and ICesinL He was a wild 
and wicked young man, and was abindoned by his father, hut 
he succeeded him as king, and, according to the Hari-vansa, ho 
was afterwards famous for waloiir under the name of Panchajansu 

ASANGA. Author of some verses in the Aig-veda, Ho was 
son of Playoga, but was changed into a woman by the curse of 
the gods. He recovered Ins male form by rejicntanco and tlie 
^iavour of the Aishi Medhatithi, to wliom he gave abundant 
wealth, and addressed the verses preserved in the VcdiU 

A 5 ARA. A Rilkshasa or otlujr demon. 

ASH^’AVAKRA A Eiuhman, the son of Kahoda, whoso 
story is told in the Mahii-bh^ata. Kahof/a mairied a daughter 
of liis preceptor, Udddliika, hut he was so devoted to study that 
he neglected his wife. When she was far advanced in her 
pregnancy, the unhom son was provoked at his father’s neglect 
of lior, and rebuked him for it. Kahew/a was angry at tlio 
clnld’s impertinence, and coiuhmincd him to bo born crooked; st) 
lie came forth with lii.s eight {ashla) limbs crooked (vnJera); hcnco 
his name. Kaliof/a wont t() a great eaerillcc at tlio court of 
Janaka, king of Mithihl There was present there a great 
Buddhist sage, who ('liallengcd cli.spiitations, iipon the under¬ 
standing that whoever was overcome in argument shoid<l ho 
thrown into the river. Thi.s was the fate of many, and among 
them of Kahotfa, wlio was drowned. In his twelfth year Ash- 
tilvakra learned the manner of his fatlier’s death, and set out to 
avenge him. The lad was possessed of great ability and wisdom, 
lie got the hotter of the sago wlio had worsted his father, and 
insisted that the sage should he thrown into the water. Tiie 
sage then dcclamd himself to ho a son of Vanma, god of tlie 
waters, who had sent liim to obtain Brahmans for olficiatiiig at 
a sacrifice by overpowering tliom in argiunent and throwing 
them into the water. Wlicii all was explained and sot right, 
Kahorfa directed his son to bathe in the Samanga river, on <loing 
which tlie lad became perfectly straight A story iy told in the 
Vishwu Puriina that Ashluvakia was standing in water perform¬ 
ing penances when he was seen by some celestial nymiihs and 
worshipped by them. Ho was pleased, and told them to ask a 
boon. They asked for the best of men as a husband. He came 
out of the water aud offered himself. When they saw him, 
ugly and crooked in eight places, they laughed in derision. He 
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waa angry, and as he could not recall his blessing, ho said that, 
after obtaining it, they should fall into the hands of thieves. 

ASTKNL The Vedic name of the Chinub, and probably the 
origin of the classic Akesines. 

A-/S 1 RAS. ‘ Headless.' Spirits or beings without heads. 

A^STVIAKA. Son of MadayantI, the wife of Kahn^ha-pada 
or Saudiisa. See Kalmasha-pada. 

A*yOKA. A celebrated king of the Maurya dynasty of 
i\raga(lha, and grandson of its founder, Cliandra-gupta. “ This 
king is the most celebrated of any in the annals of the 
Ihiddhists. Tn the commencement of his reign he followed the 
Hrahmanical faith, but became a convert to that of Ruddha, and 
a zealous encourager of it. Ife is said to have maintained in 
his j)alace 64,000 JBuddhist priests, and to have erected 84,000 
columns (or topes) throughout India. A great convocation of 
Tluddhist prifjsts was held in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
Avhich was followed by missions to Ceylon and other places.” 
Hu reigned thirty-six years, from about 234 to 198 n.c., and 
exercised authority more or less direct from Afghiinistan to 
Ccjylon. This fact is attested by a number of very curious Pfili 
inscriptions found engraven upon rocks and pillars, all of them 
of the same purport, and some of them almost identical in words, 
the variations showing little more than dialectic dilferences. 
That found at Kapur-di-giri, in Afghanistan, is in the Bactrian 
Prdi character, written from right to left j all the others are in 
the India Pali character, written from left to right The latter 
is the oldest known form of the cliaractcr now in use in India, 
but the modern letters have departed so far from their proto¬ 
types that it required all the acumen and diligence of James 
I’riiisop to d<Jciplior tlie ancient forma These inscriptions sliow 
a great tenderness for. animal life, and are, Buddliist in their 
character, hut they do not enter upon the distinctive peculiarities 
of that rc'ligion. The name of Asoka never occurs in them; the 
king who set them up is called Piyadaa (Sana Priya-darsi), ‘ the 
beautiful,’ find he is entitled Dovanam-piya, ‘ the beloved of the 
goda’ Buddhist writings identify this Pijadasi witli Asoka, and 
little or no doubt is entertained of the two names represent¬ 
ing the same person. One of the most curious passages in 
these inscriptions refers to the Greek king Antiochus, calling 
him and three others “ Tuiamayo, Antakana, Mako, and Alika- 
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sunari,” which represent Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alex¬ 
ander. “ The date of A^oka is not exactly that of Antiodius 
the Great, hut it is not very far different; and the corrections 
required to make it correspond are no more than the inexact 
manner in which both Prahmanical and Budilhist chronology 
is preserved may well be expected to render necessary.” See 
Wilson’s note in the Vishnu Purana, his article in llie Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society^ voL xii., Max Muller’s Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature^ and an article by Sir E. Perry in voL iii. of 
the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society. 

AaS'RAMA. There are four stages in the life of a Birihiiian 
which are called by this name. See Brahman. 

ASTiKA. An ancient sago, son of Jarat-karu by a sister of 
the great serpent Yasuki. Ho saved the life of the serpent 
Takshaka when Janainojaya made his great sacrifice of serpents, 
and induced that king to forego his persecution of the serpent race. 

ASURA. ‘ Spiiitual, divine.’ In the oldest parts of the i?/g- 
veda this t(}rm is used for the supremo spirit, and is the same as 
the Ahura of the Zoroastrians. In the sense of ‘god’ it was 
applied to several of the chief deities, as to Indra, Agni, and 
Varuna. It after^var^ls acquired an entirely opposite meaning, 
and came to signify, as now, a demon or enemy of the gods. 
The word is found with this signification in the later parts of the 
Rig-veda, particularly in the last book, and also in the Atliai’va- 
veda. The Brahmu7<as attach the same meaning to it, and 
record many contests between tlie Asuras and the gods. Accord¬ 
ing to the TaittirTya r>rahmana, the breath (asu) of I’rajiipati 
became alive, and “Avith that breath he created the Asuras.” 
In another part of the same work it is said that Prajapati “ be¬ 
came pi'egnant He created Asuras from his abdomen.” The 
jSatapatha Brahmawa accords with the former statement, and 
states that “ he created Asuras from his lower breath.” The 
Taittiriya Ara?iyaka represents that Prajapati created “god.s, 
men, fathers, Gandharvas, and Apsarases” from water, and that 
the Asuras, Eakshasas, and Pi6achas sprang from the drops 
which were spilt Manu’s statement is that they were created 
by the Prajapatis. According to the Vishnu Purana, they were 
produced from the groin of Brahma (Prajapati). The account 
of the Vayu Purana is; “ Asuras were first produced as sons 
from his (Prajapati’s) groin. Asu is declared by Brahmans to 
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mean breath. From it these beings were produced; hence they 
are Asiiras.” The word has long been used as a general name 
for the enemies of the gods, including the Daityas and Danavas 
,'ind other descendants of Ka.syapa, but not including the 
Kakshaaas descended from Pulastya, In this sense a different 
derivation has been found for it: the source is jio longer asM, 
‘ breath,’ but tlie initial a is taken as the negative prefix, and 
a-surfi signifies ‘ not a god; ’ hence, according to some, arose the 
word mra^ commonly used for ‘a goiL’ Sec Sura. 

ABUKL One of the earliest professors of the Siinkhya 
j)hilosophy. 

A/SWAIjAYANA. a celebrated writer of antiquity. He 
was pupil of (Saunaka, and was author of /STrauta-sutras, GnTiya- 
siitras, and other works upon ritual, as well as founder of a 
/S'llkha of the A/g-veda. The Sutras have been published by Dr. 
Stenzler, and also in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Aj 5 ?WA-MED 1 [A. ‘ Tlie sacrifice of a horse.’ This is a sacri¬ 
fice wliich, in Vedio times, was perfonned l)y kings desirous of 
(dfspring. The hoi-se was killed with certain ceremonies, and 
the wives of the king liad to pass the niglit by its carcase. 
Upon the cliief wife fell the duty of going through a revolting 
formality which can only be hinted at. Subsequently, as in the 
time of the Mah^bharata, the sacrifice obtained a high import¬ 
ance and significanca It was performed only by kings, and 
implied that he who instituted it was a conqueror and king of 
kings. It wfis believed that tlie performance of one Imndrecl 
such sacrifices would enable a mortal king to overthrow the 
throne of Indra, and to become the ruler of the univci’se ami 
sovereign of the gods. A horse of a particular colour was con¬ 
secrated by the performance of certain ceremonies, and was then 
turned loose to wande^ at will for a year. The king, or his 
representative, followed the horse with an army, and wlion the 
animal entered a foreign country, the ruler of that country was 
bound either to fight or to submit If the liberator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submission of all 
the countries over which it passed, ho returned in triumph, with 
the vanquished Rajas in his train; hut if he failed, he was dis¬ 
graced and his pretensions ridiculed. After the successful 
return a great festival was held, at which the horse was sacri* 
ficed, either ready or figuratively. 
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A 5 WA-MUKHA. ‘ Horse faced.’ See Kinnara. 

AjSWA-PATL ‘Lordof lioises.’ An appellation of many kings. 

Aj^WATTHAMANT. Son of Drowa and Kripa, and one of 
the generals of the Kauravas. Also called hy his patronymic 
Draufiayana. After tlie last great battle, in wliich Dur-yodhana 
was mortally wounded, Aswatthaman with two other warriors, 
Kripa and Knta-varman, were the sole survivors of the Kaurava 
host that were left olFcctiva Aswatthaman was made tho com¬ 
mander. .He was tierce in his hostility to the Pandavas, and 
craved for revenge upon DhrishMyumna, who had slain his 
father, Drowa. These three surviving Kauravas entered the 
Pandava camp at night. They found Dhrishia-dyumna asleep, 
and As^vaidiainan stamped liim to death as he lay. Ho then killed 
^ikhanclin, tho other son of l)ruj)ada, and ho also killed the five 
young sons of tho Pandavas and carried their heads to the dying 
Dur-yodhana. lie killed Parikshit, while yet unhorn in the 
womb of his mother, with his celestial weapon lirahinustni, hy 
which lie incurred the curse of Krishna, who restored Parikshit 
to life. On tho next morning he and his comrades lied, but 
DraupadI clamoured for revenge upon the murderer of her 
children. Yudhi-sli/hira represented that A.swattliamun was a 
Brahman, and pleaded for his lifa She then consented to 
forego her demand for his blood if the precious and protective 
jewel which he wore on his heiid were brought to her. Bhiina, 
Arjuna, and Krishna then went in pureuit of him. Arjuna and 
Krishna overtook him, and compelled him to give up the jewel 
Tlusy carried it to DraupadI, and she gave it to Yudlii-shihira, 
who afterwards wore it on his head. 

A-S^WIKS, Afi'WINAU (dual), AS’WINI KDMAKAS. 

‘ Horsemen.’ Dioskouroi. Two Vcdic deities, twin sons of the 
sun or the sky. They are ever young and handsome, bright, 
and of golden brilliancy, agile, swift as falcons, and possessed of 
many forms ; and they ride in a golden car drawn hy horses or 
• birds, as harbingers of Ushas, the dawn. “ Tliey are the earliest 
bringciB of light in the morning sky, who in their chariot hasten 
onwards before the dawn and prepari? tlie .way for lier .”—Jiofk 
As personifications of the morning twilight, they are said to be 
children of tho sun by a nymph who concealed herself in the 
fonn of a mare; hence she was called Aswini and her sons 
Aswina But inasmuch as they precede the rise of the sun, 
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they are called his parents in his form Piishan. Mythically 
they are the parents of the Vandn princes Nakula and Sahadeva. 
Their attributes are numerous, l)ut relate mostly to youth and 
beauty, light and speed, duality, the curative power, and active 
benevolence. The number of hymns addressed to them testify 
to the enthusiastic worship they received. They were the 
])hy8icians of Swarga, and in this character are called Dasras 
and Nasatyas, Gadagadau and Swar-vaidyau; or one Avas Basra 
and the other Nasatya. Other of their appellations are Abdlii- 
jau, ‘ocean bom;’ Pushkara-srajau, ‘wreathed Avith lotuses;’ 
Barfaveyau, sons of the submarine fire, Bihfava. Many instances 
are recorded of their benevolence and their power of hejiling. 
They restored the sage Chyavana to youth, and prolonged his 
life when he had become old and decrepit, and through his 
instrumentality they were admitted to partake of the libations 
of soma, like the other gods, although Indra strongly opposed 
them. (See Chyavana.) The AsAvins, says Muir, “ have been 
a puzzle t<j the oldest commentators,” avIio have dilFerod widely 
ill their explanations. According to diiferont interpretations 
quoted in the Ninikta, they were “ heaven and earth,” “ day 
and night,” “ two kings, performers of holy acts.” The follow¬ 
ing is the vieAv taken of them by the late Professor Goldstiicker, 
as printed in Muir’s Texts, a'oI. v. :— 

“ The myth of the Aswins is, in my opinion, one of that 
class of myths in which tAA'o distinct elements, the cosmical and 
the human, or historical, have gradually become blended into 
one. It scorns necessary, therefore, to separate these tAvo 
elements in order to arrive at an understanding of tlio myth. 
The historical or human element in it, I l.i(‘lio\m, is represented 
hy those legends Avhich refer to the Avonderful cures effected by 
the AsAvins, and to their performances of a kindred sort; the cos- 
niical element is that relating to their luminous natum Tlic 
link AYhich connects both seems to be the inysteriousness of the 
nature and effects of the phenomena of light and of the healing. 
art at a remote antiquity. That there might have been some 
horsemen or warriors of great I’enoAvn, Avho inspired their con- 
temj)oraries Avith awe by their wonderful deeds, and more 
especially by their medic-al skill, appears to have been also the 
opinion of some old commcntatoi's mentioned hy Yaska [in the 
Nirukta], for some ‘ legendary Avriters,’ ho says, took them for 
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* two kings, performers of holy acts,’ and. this view seems like¬ 
wise home out by the legend in which it is narrated that the 
gods refused the Aswins admittance to a sacrifice on the ground 
that they had been on too familiar terms with men. It would 
appear, then, that those Aswins, like the jK/bhus, wore originally 
renowned mortals, who, in the course of time, were translate*! 
into the cojnpanionship of the gods. . . . 

“ The luminous character of the Ai'wins can scarcely bo matter 
of doubt, for the view of some commentators, recorded by YiLska, 
according to which tiicy are identified with ‘ heaven and earth,’ 
.appears not to be countenanced by any of the passages known 
to us. Their very name, it would seem, settles this point, sinco 
Aiswa, the horse, literally ‘ tin; pervader,’ is always the symbol of 
the luminous deities, esi)ecia]ly »)f the sun. . , . 

“ It seems to be the oj>inion of Vaska that the Aswins rei})Kii- 
sent the transition 11*010 darkness to light, when the intermin¬ 
gling of both produces that insepamble duality expn'ssod by th*' 
twin nature of these deities. And this interpretation, I Indd, 
is the best tliat can be given of the cbaractoc of tin* cosmical 
A-Swins. It agrees with the epithets by which tlujy are invoked, 
and with the relationship in wliich they are place*! They ar** 
young, yet also ancient, beautiful, briglit, swift, ; and their 
negative character, the result of the alliance of light witli dark¬ 
ness, is, I believe, oxpresseil by dasra, the *lestroye.r, and also by 
the two n(^.gativcs in the compound iiMsatya (na + a-satya); 
though their positive character is again ie*leemed by tlie ellipsis 
of ‘ enemies, or diseases ’ to dasra, and by the sense *)f ndsatya, 
not untrue, truthful.” 

ATIIAKVA, ATIIAKVAN. The fourth Vedji. Sm Veda. 

ATIIARVAN. Name of a priest mcntioiKid in the AVg- 
veda, whoni h*! is represented as having “ diawu forth ” fire an*l 
to have “ ofibrud sacrifice in early times.” lie is mythologically 
represented as the eldest son of Bndiina, to wlioiu that go<l 
rov*.‘aJcfi the J>rahina-vidya (knowhidge of God), as a Prajapati, 
and as the inspired autlior of the fourth Veda. At a later 
IKjriod he is identified with Augiras. ITis descendants are 
called Atharvanas, and are often associated witli the Angirasaa 

ATIIAKVANGIEASAS, This naim^ lielongs to the descen¬ 
dants of Atharvan and Angiras, or to the Angirasas alone, 
who are especially connected with the Athaiva-veda, and these 
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names are probably given to the hymns of that Veda to confer 
on them greater authority and* holiness. 

ATMA-BODHA. ‘Knowledge of the souL’ A short work 
attributed to ^aiikardcharya. It has been printed, and a 
translation of it was published in 1812 by Taylor. There is a 
French version by Kdve and an English translation by Kearns 
in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. v. 

ATMAN, ATMA. The soul. The principle of life. The 
supremo souL 

ATREYA. A patronymic from Atri. A son or descendant 
of Atri ; a pool le so called. 

ATRL ‘An eater.' A Rishi, and author of many Vedic 
hymns. “ A Maharshi or great saint, who in the Vedas occurs 
especially in hymns composed for the praise of Agni, Indra, the 
Aswins, and the Viswa-devas. In the epic period he is con¬ 
sidered as one of the ten Prajapatis or lords of creation engen¬ 
dered by Manu for the purpose of creating the universe; at a 
later period he appears as a mind-l)om son of Brahma, and as 
one of the seven jRishis who preside over the reign of Swayam- 
bhuva, the first Manu, or, according to others, of Swarochisha, the 
second, or of Vaivaswata, the seventh. He married Anasuya, 
daughter of Daksha, and their son was Durvasas."— Goldstuchcr. 
In the Ramayawa an account is given of the visit paid by Rama 
and Sita to Atri and Anasuya in their hermitage south of Chitra- 
kii^a. In the Purawas he was also father of Soma, the moon, 
and the ascetic Dattatrcya by his wife Anasuya As a .^ishi 
ho is one of the stars of the Great Bear. 

AURVA. A itishi, son of Urva and grandson of Blwigu. 
He is described in the Mahil-bharata as son of the sage Chyavana 
by his wife Arushl. From his race he is called Dliaigava. The 
Mahii-bharata relates that “a king named Kritiv-vlrya was very 
liberal to his priests of the race of Bhrigu, and that they grew 
rich upon his munificence. After his death, his descendants, 
who had fallen into poverty, begged help from the Bh?*igus, and 
met with no liberal response. Some of them buried their money, 
and when this was discovered the impoverished Kshatriyas w'ere 
so exasperated that they slew all the Bhrigus down to the chil¬ 
dren in the womb. One woman concealed her unborn child in 
her thigh, and the Kshatriyas being informed of this, sought the 
child to kill it, but the child “i&sued forth from its mother’s 
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thigh witli lustre and hlindcd tlie persecutors. From being 
produced from the thigli the child received the name of 
Aurva, The sage’s austerities alaniied both gods and men, 
and he for a long time refused to mitigate his wrath agahist the 
Kshatriyas, but at tlie persuasion of the Pii7'is, lie (iast the fire 
of his anger into the sea, wlieri'. it lieeanie a being with the face 
of a horse called Haya-,siras. While he was living in the forest he 
prevented the wife of King TJahii from burning herself with her 
husband’s corpse. Thus ho saved the life of lier son, with whom 
she had been pregnant seven years. When the child was born 
he was called Sagara (ocean ); Aurva was his preceptor, and 
bestowed on liiiii the Agiioyastra, or fiery we.apon with wliieh lie 
coiKiucred the barbarians who invaded his country. Anrva had 
a son named T^icliika, who was father of Jainadagni The 
Hari-van^a giyes another version of the legend about the olf- 
spring of Aurva. The sage was urged by his friends to beget 
children. lie consented, but he foretold that bis progeny would 
live by the destruction of others. Tlum he jirodnced from Ids 
thigh a devouring lire, whieli cried out with a loud voice, “ I 
am hungry j let me consume the world. ” The various regions 
were soon in flames, when Pralima interfered to save bis 
creation, and promised the son of Aurva a suitable abode and 
maintenance. The aboile was to ho at IJa^fawa-mukha, the mouili 
of the ocean j for Krahmu. was born and rests in the ocean, and 
be and the newly produced lire avcuc to consume tlie world 
together at the end of each age, and at Die, end of time to devour 
all things with the gods, i\snras, and Kfikshasas. The name 
Aurva thus signifies, shortly, the submarine fire. It is also 
(jailed I’adavriiiala and yaiiivarttaka. It is repri'senied as a 
flame with a house’s heail, and is also called Kaka-dhw'aja, from 
carrying a banner on which there is a crow. 

ATOAKA, or AU^’ANASA PUEAWA. See Pura7«i, 

AUTTAjMI. The third Mann. See Mann. 

AVANTl, AVAKTIICA. A name of Ujjayiiil, one of the 
seven sacred cities. 

AVATAEA. ‘A descent.’ The incarnation of a deity, espe¬ 
cially of Vishwu. The first indication, not of on Avatara, but 
of what subsequently developed into an Avatara, is found in 
the Eig-veda in the “three steps” of “Vishnu, the unconquer¬ 
able preserver,” wbo “strode over this (universe),” and “in 
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tkroe places planted his step.” Tlie early commentators Tinder- 
stood the “ three places ” to be the earth, the atmosphere, and the 
sky; that in the earth Vish?m was fire, in the air lightning, 
and in the sky the solar light One commentator, AniTiavabha, 
whose name deserves mention, took a more philosophical view 
of the matter, ami interpreted “ the throe steps ” as being “ the 
dillbi’ent positions of the sun at his rising, culmination, and 
setting.” Sayafta, the groat commentator, who liverl in days 
when the god Vish7m had obtained pre-eminence, understooil 
“the thrtjo steps” to bo “tho three steps” tjiken by that 
god in his incarnation of Vamana the dwarf, to bo presently 
noticeiL Another reference to “three strides” and to a sort 
of Avatiira is made in tho Taittiriya Sanhita, where it is 
said, “ Indra, assuming tho form of a she-jackal, stoi^ped 
all round the earth in three (strides). Thus ^the gods ob¬ 
tained it.” 

Boar Incarnation .—In tho Taittiriya Sanhitii and Brahmana, 
and also in the ^Siitapatha BrahmaTza, tho creator Prajapati, 
afterwards known as Brahma, took the form of a boar for tho 
imrposo of raising the earth out of the boundless waters. Tlie 
Kanhita says, “ This universe was formerly waters, fluid. On it 
Prajapati, becoming wind, moved lie saw this (earth). Be¬ 
coming a boar, ho took her up. Becoming Viswakarman, he 
wiped (tho moisture from) her. She extended She became 
the extended one (PrithvI). From this tho earth derives her 
designation os ‘ tho extended one.’ ” The Brahma?ia is in accord 
as to tho illimitable waters, and adds, “Prajapati practised 
arduous devotion (saying), How shall this universe be (de¬ 
veloped)? He beheld a bjlus leaf standing. He thought, 
There is somewhat on which this (lotus leaf) rests. He, as a 
boar—^liaving assumed that form—plunged beneath towards it. 
Ho found the earth down below. Breaking off (a portion of 
her), ho rose to tho surface. He then extended it on the lotus 
leaf. Inasmuch as he extended it, that is the extension of the 
extended .one (the earth). This became {ahhui). From this 
tho earth derives its name of Bliumi.” Further, in tho Tait¬ 
tiriya Ara^ijaka it is said that the earth was “ raised by a black 
boar with a hundred arms.” The iSatapatha BralimaTm statos, 

“ She (the earth) was only so largo, of the size of a span. A 
boar called Fmusha raised her up. Her lord, Prajapati, in , 
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consequence prospers him witli this jxiir and makes him com¬ 
plete.’* In. the Riimayana also it is stated that Brahma “bc- 
bccamc a boar and raised up the earth.” 

Kurma or Tortoise .—In the /Shtapitha Brahmawa it is said 
that “ Prajapati, having assumed the form of a tortoise {kUrma)^ 
created oifspring. That wliiuh he created ho made {akarot ); 
hence the won! Kurma.” 

Fish Incarnation .—The earliest mention of the fish Avatara 
occurg in the A^atapatha Bralima7«i, in connection with the 
Hindu legend of the deluga Maim found, in the water whieii 
was brought to him for his ablutions, a small lisli, which spoke 
to him and said, “ I will save thee ” from a flood which shall 
sweep away all creatures. This fish grew to a lai^e size, and 
had to bo consigned to the ocean, wlicn he directed Manu to 
construct a ship and to resort to liim when the flood should 
rise. The deluge came, and Munu embarked in the ship. The 
fish then swam to Manu, who fastened the vessel to the fish's 
hom, and was conducted to safety. The Alalia-bhiirata rejieats 
this story with some variations. 

The incarnations of tlie boar, the tortoise, and the fish arc 
thus in the earlier writings re])rescnted as manifestations of 
Prajajiati or Brahma. The “three steps” which form the genu 
of the dwarf incarnation are ascribed to Vislmu, but even these 
appear to be of an astronomical or mythical character rather 
than glorifications of a particular deity. In the Maha-bharahi 
Vishwu has become the most prominent of the gods, and some 
of his incarnations are more or less distinctly noticed; but it is 
in the Puriiwas that they receive their full development. Ao 
cording to the generally received account, the incarnations of 
Vish?m are ten in numbey, eacli of them being assumed by 
Vishnu, the great preserving power, to save the world from 
some great danger or trouble. 

I. Matsya. ‘The fish.’ This is an appropriation to Vishnu 
of the ancient legend of the fish and the deluge, as related in 
the 6*atapatlia BrMimana, and quoted above. The details of this 
Avaiura vary sh'ghtly in different Puriinas. The object of the 
incarnation was to save Vaivaswata, the seventh Manu, and 
progenitor of the human race, from destruction by a deluge. 

A small fish came into the hands of Manu and besought his 
protection. He carefully guarded it, and it grew rapidly until 
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nothing but tlie ocean could contain it. Manii then recognised 
its divinity, and worshipped the deity Vishnu thus incarnate. 
The god appri.st!tl ISfaiiu of the approaching cataclysm, and bade 
Jiini prepaj j! for it. When it came, Manu embarked in a ship 
Avith /lishis, and with the seeds of all existing things. 
A’^islinu tlicii apf)oared as the fish Avith a most stui^ondous hom. 
The .ship Avas bound to this horn Avith the great s<*rpent as Avith 
a Toj)(!, and Avas securi'd in safety until the Avaters had subsidetL 
The JUiagavata Purfwia introduces a ncAv feature. In one of 
the nights of JJrahina, and during his repose, the earth and the 
other Avorlds Aversubmerged in the ocean. Then the demon 
Haya-griva drtuv near, and carried off the Veda which had 
issued from .Bralnna’.s mouth. To recover the Veda thus lost, 
Visli/m assumed tlie form of a fish, and saved IVIanu as above 
related. Jlut this Piirana ad<ls, tlmt the fish instructed Manu 
and the /lishis in “the true doctrim- of the .soul of the (deriial 
r>rahmaj” and, wlieii Jirahma aAvoke at the end of this di.s- 
soliitiun of the universe, Visluni shiAV Haya-griva and restored 
the V'’eda to llrnhmu. 

2. Kilnna, ‘The tortoise.’ Tlie germ of this Av^alara is found 
in the /Satapaiha Ihahnuire;), as aliove noticed. In its later and 
ilcA’elopod form, Vishnu appearctl in the form of a tortoise in 
the Saty.a-ynga, or first ag<‘, to recover some things of valuo 
Avhicli had heen lost in the diluge. In the form of a tortoise 
he placed himself at the hottoui of the sivi of milk, and made 
hm back tlie l)a.se or pivot <if the mountain IMaudara. The gods 
and (lemons twisted the great sei-pcnt Vasuki round the inonn- 
tain, and, dividing into tAVo paLtie.s, each took an ('ml of the 
snake as a rojie, and thus churned tin*, sea until they recoA’’crod 
the di^sircd objects. Tlicsi*. Avero-~(i.) Am?*it!i, the AA'uter of 
life; (2.) DhaiiAvanlari, th('’])liy.si(*iaii of the god.s and bearer of 
tlio cup of Am?7'ta; (3.) Laksbml, goddess of foriiuio and 
Ix'auty, and consort of Visimn; (4.) Sura, goddcs.s of wine; 
(5.) Chandra, the moon; (6.) Rambba, a nymph, and pattern 
of a lovely and amiahle AVoinan; (7.) Uchchai/i-sraAUi,s, a won¬ 
derful and model horse; (8.) Kaustubha, a celebrated jewel; 
(9.) Parijata, a celestial tree; (10.) Surabhi, the cow of plenty; 
(ii.) Airavata, a wonderful model elephant; (12.) ^Shnkha, a 
shell, the conch of victory; (13.) Dhanus, a famous bow; and 
(14.) Visha, poison. 
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t. Variilia. * The boar.* The old legend of the Brahma^>^ 

K* O 

concerning the boar which raised the earth from the waters has 
been appi’oj)riatcd to Vishwii. A demon named Ilirawyaksha 
had dragged tlic earth to the bottom of th(‘- sea. To recover it 
Vishwu assumed the form of a boar, and after a contest of a 
thousand years he slew the demon and raised up the earth. 

4. Mara-sinha, or ^ri-sinhii. ‘ The man-lion.’ Vishwu assumed 
this fomi to deliver the world from tlio tyranny of llirawya- 
kasipu, a demon wlio, by tlie favour of Lnihma, had bccu^mo 
invulnerable, and was secure from gods, men, ami animals. Thi.s 
demon’s son, inmiol J'ralililda, w'orsbipped Vislrwu, which so 
incensed his fatbc'.r that be tried to kill him, but liis elforbs wore 
all in vain. Cimteudiiig with his son a.s to Ibc omnipoteneo and 
omnipres(5ncc of Vish/m, 11 iraMya-ka.sipii demanded to know if 
A^islr/m was present in a stone pillar of the hall, hud .stnick 
it violently. To avent'C, I’rahlada, and to vindicate liis own 
oliended majesiy, Vish7ai came fuitli from tlie pillar as the 
Nara-sinlia, half-man and half-lion, and tore the iirrogant Daitya 
king to pieces. 

Tlicscj four incarnations are supposed to have appeared in tlio 
Sat3'a-ynga, or fij-st ago of tlie rvorhl. 

5. Vamami. ‘The dwarf.’ The origin of this iiicaniation is 
“the three strides of A^ish/ni,” sjioken of in tho A’/g-veda, fus 
before ex[)laincd. In tlie Tretn-ynga, or second age, the Daitya 
king Bali bad, by bis devotions and austerities, acquired the domi¬ 
nion of tho three worlds, ami the gods ■were shorn of their power 
and dignity. To remedy this, A'islmu Avas born as .a diminutive 
son of lva.>yny)a and Aditi. 'riie dAvarf appeared before Bali, 
and bogged of him as much land as he coultl stej) over in thr(*e 
paces. The generous niomirijh coinjilicd Avitb tho reque,st. 
Vishmi took twti strides oAmr heaven and earth; but rcjspecting 
tho virtues of Bali, ho then stopped, leaving the dominion of 
Patiila, or the infernal i-egions, to Bali. 

The first live incarnations are thus purely mythological; in 
tho next three Ave have the heroic element, and in tho uintli 
the religious. 

6. Para.su-riima, ‘ Kama wdth the axe.’ Bom in tho Trebi, 
or second age, as son of tlio Brahman Jnmadagni, to deliver tho 
Br^maus from the arrogant dominion of the Kshatriyas. See 
Para5u-Eunia 
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7. Rama or Rama-chandra. * The moon-like or "cntlo Rama,^ 
the hero of the Raniuyawa. He was the son of lJa>aratha, king 
of j'\yodliyri, of th(} iSolar race, and was horn in the Trehi-yuga, 
or second agti, for the ])nr]iose of destroying the demon Rfivawa. 

8. K?«sli9Mi. ‘The hhujk or dark coloured.’ This is the most 
popidar of all th(3 Later deities, and has obtained sucli pre- 
einiuenee, that his votaries look upon him not simply as an 
iucamation, hut as a perfect manif(*station of Vislinii. WJien 
K?*ish 7 ?a is tlius exalted to the full godhead, his elder brother, 
Rala-riirna takes his place as tho eighth Avatara, See Xrfshwa 
and Rala-ranui. 

9. Buddha. The great success of Buddha as a religious 
teacher se.t'ins to have induced the Bralunans to ailopt him as 
tlieir own, rather than to recognise him as an adversary. So 
Vishrm is said to have aj)pcared as Butldha to encourage demons 
and wicked men to despise tho Vedas, reject caste, and deny the 
existence of tho gods, and thus to ellect their OAvn destruction.' 

10. Kalki or Kalkiii. ‘ Tlie wdiite horse.’ This incarnation 
of Vishwu is to appear at the end of the Kali or Iron Age, 
seated on a white horse, with a dmwn sword blazing like a 
comet, for tho final <lestruction of the wicked, the renovation of 
creation, and tho restoi-ation of purity. 

The above are the usually rticognised AA^atiLras, but tho number 
is sometimes extended, and the Bhagnvata Pura%a, which is the 
most fervid of all the PuraTKis in its glorification of Vishnu, 
enumerates twenty-two incaniations:—(i.) Purusha, the male, 
the progenitorj (2.) Variiha, the boar; (3.) JSTarada, the great 
sage; (4.) Kanr and Karayana (4.V.); (5.) Kapila, the great 
sage; (6.) Dattatrcya, a sage; (7.) Ifajua, sacrifice; (8.) A/shabha, 
a righteous king, father of Bhamta; (9.) P/’/thu, a king; (10.) 
Matsya, tho fish; (n.) .KTirma, tho tortoise; (12 and 13.) 
Dhanwantari, tho ph3"sician of the gods; (14.) Nara-sinha, the 
man-lion; (15.) Vamana, the dwarf; (16.) Para 5 U-rama; (17.) 
Veda-Vyiisa; (18.) Kama; (19.) Bala-rama; (20.) Krishna; (21.) 
Buddha; (22.) Kalki. But after this it adds—“The incarna¬ 
tions of Vishnu are innumemblc, lilce tho rivulets flowing from 
an inexhaustible lake, ii’ishis, kfanus, gods, sons of Manus, 
Prajapatis, are all portions of him.” 

AVATARAiVA. An abode of tlie Rakshasas. , 

AYODHYA. The modem Oude. The capital of IkshAvaku, 
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the founder of the Solar race, and afterwards the capital of 
Ruina. It is one of the seven sacred cities. The exact site has 
not been discovered. 

AYUR-VET)A. ‘Tlio Veda of life.’ A work on nicdiemo, 
attributed to Dhanwantari, and somoiimes regarded as a supple¬ 
ment to the Atharva-veda 

AYU*S. Tlic first-born son of Ihiruravas and Urvasi, and the 
father of Nalmslni, Kshattni-vriddha, Rambhji, Raji, and Anenas. 

BABIlRtT-VATIAif A. S(ni of Arjuna ])y his w'ife Chitriln- 
gada He was adopted as the son of his maternal grandfather, 
and reigned at Maynijura as liis successor. lie dwelt there in a 
palace of great splendour, surroumlcd with wealth and signs of 
power. When Arjuna wcrlt to Ma7npura witli the homo intended 
for the A-swa-medha, then* wjia a (juarrel between Arjuna and 
King Babhru-vahana, and the latter killed his father with an 
ari-ow. Repenting of his deed, lie determined to kill hiin.self, 
but he obtained fnaTi his step-mother, tlie Kaga princess HlupJ, 
a gem which restored Arjuna to life. He wturned with his 
father to llastinapuia. The description of tliis com hut has T>een 
translated from the iMaha-hhiirata hy 'J'royer in his lldja 
Taranginl, tome i. p. 5 78. 

BADARAYAVA. a name of Veda Vyfusa, especially used 
for him as the reputed author of the Ve.danta philosophy. Ho 
was the author of the Brahma Sutras, published in llio BibliuUieai 
Jmlica. 

BADARI, BAT)ARIKA*SRAMA. a place sacred to Vishnu, 
near the Ganges in the Him^ayas, particularly in Vislmn’s dual 
form of Nara-N’arayana. Thus, in the Maharbharata, iS'iva, 
addressing Aijnna, says, “ Tliou wast Kara in a former body, 
Jind, with Naxayana for thy companion, didst perform dreadful 
austerity at Badarl for many myriads of years.” It is now 
known as Badari-natha, though this is properly a title of Vishnu 
as lord of BadarL 

BADAVA. ‘A mare, the submarine fire.’ In mythology it 
is a flame with the lm.ad of a horse, called also ilaya-^iras, 
‘horse-head.’ Aurva. 

BAHlKAS. People of the Panjab, so called in Panini and 
the MahMiarata Tliey are spoken of as being impure and out 
of the law. 

BAHU, BAHUKA. a king of the Solax race, who was van- 
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^uislicd and driven out of his country by the tribes of ITaihayas 
and Trdajiin^'haa. He was father of Sagfira. 

BAHUXA. The naiiio of Nala when, ho was transfomiee 
into a dwarf. 

JiA IILTLAS. Tlio Xr/ttikas or l*leiadoa 

]5AIIV7(!/CirA. A priest or theologian of the ikig-vedfu 

BALA-IiHADRA. See Bala-raina. 

BALA-(iOPALA. The boy Kmli/ia. 

BALA-KAHA. (Bala-l)hadra and Bala-dova are other forin? 
of this name.) The (dtlcr brether of Krfslma. When KWshwii 
is regarded as a full manifestation of Yishwu, Bala-ranm it 
i‘ecogniso«l as tlic seventh Avatara or incarnation in his place. 
According to to is view, which' is tho favourite one of the 
Vaislr/Kivas, X?’/sh?ja is a full divinity and Balar^rama an incar¬ 
nation but the story of their birth, as told in the Mahii-bharata, 
places them more upon an equality. It says that Vishrau took 
two hairs, a white and a black one, and that these became Bala- 
riima and XrishTwi, the childixm of Devakl. Bala-rama was of 
fair complexion, Kr/sliwa was v»:ry dark. As soon as I 3 ala-rama 
was bom, ho was carried away to Ookula to preserve Jiis life 
from the tyrant Xansa, and he was there nurtured by Nanda as 
a cliild of Rohini. He and Xrishwa grew up together, and he 
to«)k jiart in many of K^'ishmi’s boyisli freaks and adventures. 
His earliest exploit was the killing of tho great Asura Dhenuka, 
who had the form of an ass. Tliis demon attacked him, but 
Bala-rama seized his assailant, whirled him round by his logs 
till he was dead, and cast his carcase into a tree. Another Asura 
attemjited to caiTy rjff Bala-rama on his shoulders, but the boy 
boat out the demon's brains with his fists. When Xmlina went 
to Mathura, Bala-riima accompanied him, and manfully supported 
him till Xansa was killed. Dnce, wiien Bala-riima was intoxifjato* 1 , 
ho called u])oii the Yamuna ^jiyer to come to him, tliat he might 
t)athe; but his command not being heeded, he plunged his 
ploughshare into the river, and dragged tho waters whithersoovc-r 
he went, until they were obliged to assume a human form and 
beseech his forgivenosa This action gained for him the title 
yamuna-bhid and Kalindi-karslia?m, breaker or dragger of tlie 
yamuna. Ho killed Rukmin in a gambling brawl. When 
jS^amba, son of Krishna, was detained as a prisoner at Hastinapiir 
by Bur-yodhana, Bala-riima demanded his release, and, being 
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refused, be thrust his ploughshare under the ramparts of the 
city, and drew them towards him, thus compelling the Kaura- 
vas to give up their prisoner. Lastly, he killed the great ape 
Dwiyida, who had stolen his weapons and derided him. 

Such are some of the chief incidents of the life of liala-rama, 
as related in the Purimus, and as popular among the votaries of 
Krish?ia. In the IMaha-hhamta he has more of a human cha¬ 
racter. He taught both Diir-yodhana and llhima the use of the 
mace. Thougli inclining to the side of the rrim?avas, he refused 
to take an active part eitluir with tluim or the Kauravas. He 
witnessed the combat between Dnr-yodliana and Bhiina, and 
beheld the foul blow ,struck by the latter, which made him so 
indignant that he seized his weapons, and wjis with difficulty 
riistraineil hy KrkhnA from falling upon the Pawtifavas. He 
died just before K»'/shwa, us he sat under a banyan tree in the 
outskirts of Hwarakil 

Another view is held as to the origin of Bjila-rama. Accord¬ 
ing to tliis he. was an incarnation of the great .serpent iS'osha, and 
when he died the scrjicnt is sai<l to have issued from his mouth. 

The “ wiuo-loving” Bala-rania (^ladhu-priya or Priya-madhu) 
was as much addicted to wine as hi.s brother Ivr/sliwa was 
devoted to the fair sex. He was also irascible in temper, and 
sometimes quarrelled even with Kriahna,: the Puriirtas represent 
them as liaving a serious dillerence about the Syamantaka jewel. 
He had but one wife, Revatl, daughter of King Kaivaia, and 
was faithful to her. By her ho had two sons, Jsi.sa/ha and 
Ulinuka. He is represented as of fair complexion, and, as Hila- 
vastra, ‘ clad in a dark-blue vest.’ His especial weapons are a club 
{khetaka or saunandu), the ploughshare (hala\ ami the jx^stle 
{musala)^ from which he is called Philla and Hiila, also Halil- 
yudha, ‘plough-armed;’ Ilala-hhn't, ‘ ] dough-hearer; ’ Liingali 
and Sankarshawa, ‘ jdonghman ; ’ ^nd Musall, ‘ pestle,-holder.’ 
As he has a psilm for a banner, ho is called Tahi^dhwaja. Other 
of his appellations are Gupta-chara,‘who goes seuretlyKam¬ 
pala and Samvartaka. 

BALA-IIAMAYAAIV. a drama by Ilaja-.sckliara. It has been 
printed. 

BALEYA. A descendant of Bali, a Daitya. 

BALHI. A northern country, Balkh. Said in the Maha-' 
bharata to be famous for its horses, as Balkh is to the present timo. 
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BALIIlKAS, BAIIUKAS. “Always associated with the 
]>ec)iile of tlic north, west, and idtra-Indian provinces, and usually 
considered to represent the Bactrians orpeopleof Balkh.”—/Ti/soTL 

BA LI. A good and virtuous Baitya king. He was son of 
VirfKihana, son of Prahliida, son of Hiranya-ka^ipu. His wife 
was VindhyaviilT. Tlirough his devotion and penance ho defeated 
Indra, hiinililod tlio gods,and extended his authority over the tliree 
worlds. Tlie gods fippealed to Vishwu for protection, and ho be¬ 
came manifest in his Dwarf Avatara for the purpose of restrain¬ 
ing Bali. Tills dwarf craved from Bali the boon of three steps 
of ground, and, having obtained it, he stepped over heaven and 
('arth in two strides; but then, out of respect to Bali’s kindness 
and his gnuidson Piuhlada’s virtues, he stopped short, and left to 
liim J’atiila, the infernal regions. Bali is also called Mah^bali, and 
Ids capital was Malia-bali-pura The germ of the legend of the 
three steps is found in the A’ig-voda, wliere Vislmu is rojiresented 
SIS taking three steps over earth, heaven, and the lower regions, 
typifying perhaps the rising, culmination, and setting of the 
.sun. 

BALI, BALIN. The monkey king of Kishkindhya, who was 
slain by Rama, and whose kingdom was given to his brother 
iSu-griva, the friend and ally of Rama. He was supposed to be 
the son of Indra, and to have been bom from the hair (Jafa) of 
his mother, whence his name. His wife’s name was Tm’a, and 
his sons Angada and Tara. 

BAAA. a Daitya, eldest son of Bali, who had a thousand 
arms. He was a friend of iS^iva and enemy of Vishwu. His 
daughter TJsha fell in love with Aniraddlia, the grandson of 
Knsh?m, and had him conveyed to her by magic art. Krishria, 
Bala-raraa, and Pradyumna went to the rescue, and were resisted 
by Bawa, who was assisted by .Siva and Skanda, god of war. 
(S’iva was overpowered by I^rishwa; Skanda was wounded; and 
the many arms of Bawa were cut off by the missile weapons of 
Krishna. iS^iva then interceded for the life of Bana, and K?tshna 
granted it. He is called also Vairochi. 

BANGA. Bengal, but not in the modem application. In 
ancient times Banga meant the districts north of the Blia^rathi 
—Jessnre, Krishnagar, &c. See Anu. 

BARBARAS. Name of a peopla “ The analogy to * bar¬ 
barians ’ is not in sound only, but in all the authorities these are 
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classed with borderers and foreigners q,nd nations not Hindu.” 
— IFilson. 

JBARHISTIADS. A class of Pitrts, who, when alive, kept' 
up the household flame, and presented olferings with fire. Some 
authorities , identify them with the months. Their dwelling is 
Vaibhraja-loka. See Pitn's. 

BAUDIIAYANA. A writer on Dhanna-sastra or law. He 
was also the author of a Sutra work. 

BHADRA Wife of Utathya (q.v.). 

BHADRACIIARU. A son of K7'ish«a and RukmiiiL 

BHADRA-KALI. Name of a goddess. In modern times 
it api)lies to Durgi 

BHADRA/SWA. i. A region lying to the east of Mem. 2. 
A celebrated horse, soji of UchchaiA-iTavas. 

BHAGA. A deity mentioned in the Vedas, but of very 
indistinct personality and j)oweTs. lie is supposed to'bestow 
wealth and to preside over maniage, and he is classed among 
the Adityas and Vifrwedevas. 

BHAGA-NI'TRA-GHNA (or -HAN). ‘ Destroyer of the eyes 
of Bhaga,' An appellation of <Siva. 

BHAGAVAD-GlTA. ‘The song of the Divine One.^ A 
celebrated episode of the Maha-bharata, in the form of a metrical 
dialogue, in which the divine Krishna is tlic chief sjjoakor, and 
expounds to Aquna his philosophical doctrines. Tlie author of 
the work is unknown, but he “ was probably a Brahman, and 
nominally a Vaisliwava, but really a philosopher and thinker, 
whose mind was cast in a broad mould” This poem has been 
interpolated in the l^faha-bharata, for it is of much later date 
than the body of that epic; it is later also than the six Darsawas 
or philosophical schools, for it has received insj)iration from 
them all, especially from the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta. The 
second or third century a.u. has been proposed as the probable 
time of its appearance. Krishna, as a god, is a manifeshition of 
Vishnu; but in this song, and in other places, ho is held to 
be the supreme being. As man, he was related to both the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas, and in the great war between these 
two families he refused to take up arms on either side. But he 
consented to act as the Pan<fava Aquna’s charioteer. When 
the opposing hosts were drawn up in array against each other, 
Aijuno, touched with compunction for the approaching slaughter 
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of kindred and friends, appeals to Krishna for guidance. This 
gives the occasion for the philosopliical teaching. “ The poem 
is dividt'd into three sections, eacli containing six chapters, the 
philoso})lii(’,id teaching in each being soinewliat distinct,” but 
“ undou])ted]3'^ the main design of the poem, the sentiments 
expressed in wliich have exerbid a powerful influence throughout 
India for the last 1600 j^eara, is to inculcate the doctrine of 
llhakti (faith), and to exalt the duties oi caste above all other 
obligations, including those of friendship and kindred.” So 
Arjuna is told to do his duty as a soldier without heeding the 
slaughter of friends. “ In the second division of the poem the 
Pantheistic doctrines of the Vedanta are more directly inculcated 
than in the oilier sections. Knslma here, in the plainest lan- 
guag(‘, ciaiiiis adoration as one, with the great universal spirit 
jiorvadiiig and constituting the universe.” The language of this 
poem is exceedingly hoautifnl, and its tone and sentiment of a 
very lofty character, so tluit they have a striking effect even in 
the prose translation. It was one of the earliest Sanskrit works 
translated into English hy Wilkins; hut a much more perfect 
translation, with an excellent introduction, has since been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. J. Cockbiim Thompson, from w^bich much of the 
above h:is been borrowed. There are several other translations 
in French, riennan, &e. 

BIIAdAVATA PUEAiVA The Puraw,a “in which ample 
details of duty are dcscrihod, and which opens with (an extract 
from) the (layatrl; that in which the death of the Asura Vritra 
is told, and in which the mortals and immortals of the Saraswafci 
Kalpa, with the events that then liappenod to them in the 
worlil, are related, that is celebrated as the Bhagavata, and 
consists of 18,000 vcrse.s.” Such is the Ifindu des5cnption of 
this work. “ The Bhagavata,” says Wilson, “ is a work of great 
celebrity in India, and exercises a more direct and pow'erful 
influence upon the opinions and feelings of the people than 
perhaps any other of the Ihirawas. It is placed fifth in all the 
lists, but the Padma ranks it as the eighteenth, as the extracted 
substance of all the rest. According to the usual specification, 
it consists of 18,000 slokas, distributed amongst 332 cliapters, 
divided into tw'elve skandhas or books. It is named Bhagavata 
from its being dedicated to the glorification of Bhagavata or 
Vishnu.” The most popular and characteiistic part of this 
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Pura«a is the tenth book, which narrates in detail the history 
of Knsh?*a, and has been translated into perhaps all the ver- 
nacular languages of India. Colebrooko concurs in tho opinion 
of many learned Hindus that this Pujuwa is tlio composition of 
the, grumniaiian Vopacleva, who lived about six or seven cen¬ 
turies ago at the court of lleiuiidvi, Raja of Deva-giri (Heogurh 
or Daulatiihad), and Wilson sees no reason for calling in 
question tho tradition which assigns the work to this writer. 
This Pura 7 ?a has been translated into Pronch by Thiinouf, and 
has been published with the text in three volumes folio, and 
in other forma. 

BHAGIRATIlT. Tlic Ganges. Tlic mune is derived from 
lihagiratha, a descendant of Sagara, whose austerities induced 
/S'iva to allow the sacred river to descend to the earth for the 


purpose of bathing the ashes of Sagara’s sons, who had been 
consujued by the wrath of tlai sago Kapila. lihagTratha named 
the river Siigara, and afl.er leading it over the earth to the sea, 
he conducted it to Putala, where tho ashes of his ancestors were 
laved with-its water’s and }mrified. 

BHAIRAVA (mas.), BIIAIRAVI (feiii.). ‘The tenihle.' 
Karnes of tSiva and his wife DevL The Bhairavas arti eight in¬ 
ferior forms or manifestations of /S'iva, all of them of a terrible 
character:—(i.) Asilanga, black limbed; (2.) Sanhara, destnic- 
tion; (3.) liurn, adog; (4.) Kala, black; (5.) Krodha, anger; 
(6.) Tamra-cliufhT, red crested; (7.) Clumdra-chm^ii, moon crested; 
(8.) Muha, great. Other names are met with as variants: Ka- 
])ala, Kudra, Bhlshawa, Un-matta, Kii-jiati, &c. In tlicse forms 
/Viva often rides upon a dog, wherefore he is called /Vwaswa, 
‘whose horse i,s a dog.’ 

BHAIMATJ. A gloss on jS'ankara’.s commentary ujion the 
Brahma Sutras by Vachaspati Mi^ra It is in course of publi¬ 
cation in tlic Bibliotheca Indica. 


BHAN GJSl ATJ. JIaughter of Bhiinu, a Yadava chief, wdio 
w'as ahductetl from her homo in Dwaraka, during the absence of 
her father, by the demon Kikumhha. 

BHAKADWAJA. a ifislii to whom many Y'edic hymns are 
attributed. He was the son of Bnhaspati and father of Dro/ta, 
the preceptor of tho PaTi^favas. Tho Taittiiiya Brahmawa says 
that “ ho lived through three lives ” (probably meaning a life of 
great length), and that “ he became immortal and ascended to 
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tho heavenly world, to union with the sun.” *In the Maha- 
hharata he is represented as living at Hardwar; in the Ramayawa 
ho received Rama and Sita in liis hermitage at Prayuga, which 
was then and aftenvanls much cclehratcd. According to some 
of tho Purii/ias and the Ilari-vansa, he became by gift or adop¬ 
tion the son of King Rharata, and an absurd story is told about 
his birth to account for his name; His mother, the wife of 
Tltathya, was pregnant by her husband and by Rnhaspati. 
Hirgha-tamas, the son by her husband, kicked his half-brother 
out of tho womb before his time, when BnTiaspati said to his 
motlier, *Rhara-dwa-jam,’ ‘Cherish this child of two fathers.’ 

IHJ^ARADWAJA. i. Drowa. 2. Any descendant of Bharad- 
waja or foilowoi of his teaching. 3. Kamo of a grammarian and 
author of Sutras. 

BHARATA. i. A licro and king from whom the warlike 
people called Bharatas, frequently mentioned in the Rig-veda, 
were descended The name is mixed up with that of Viswami- 
tra, Bharata’s sons were called Vi^wamitras and Viswamitra’s 
sons wore call(.*d Bharatas. 

2. An ancient king of the first Manwantara. He was 
devoted to Vishmi, and abdicated his throne that he might 
continue constant in meditation upon him. While at his 
hermitage, he went to bathe in tho river, and there saw a doc 
big M’ith young frightened by a lion. Her fawn, wliich was 
brought forth suddenly, fell into the water, and the sage rescued 
it. Ho brought the-animal up, and becoming excessively fond 
of it, his abstraction was interrupted “ In tho course of time 
ho died, watched by tho deer with tears in its eyes, like a son 
mourning for his father; and ho himself, as he expired, cast his 
eyes upon tho deer and thought of nothing else, being wholly 
occupied with one idea.” For this misapplied devotion he was 
bom again as a deer with the faculty of recollecting his former 
life. In this form he lived*an austere retired life, and having 
atoned for his foimer eiTor, was born again as a Brahman. But 
his pci-son was ungainly, and he looked like a crazy idiot. Ho 
discharged servile offices, and was a palankiii hearer; hut ho 
had true wisdom, and discoursed deeply upon philosophy and 
the power of Vishwu. Finally he obtained exemption from 
future birth. This legend is “ a sectarial graft upon a Paurawik 
stem.” 
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3. Son of l^asaratha by his wife Kaikoyi, and half-brother 
of E^a-chandra. He was educated by his mother’s father, 
Aswa-pati, king of Kekaya, and married Ma«<?avi, the cousin 
of Sit^ His mother, through maternal fondness, brought 
about the exile of llama, and endeavoured to secure her own 
son’s succession to the throne, but Bharahi refused to supplant 
his elder brother. On the death of his father Eharata per¬ 
formed the funeral rites, ami went after Rama with a complete 
army to bring him back to Aj'odhya and place him on the threne. 
He found Rama at Chitra-ku^a, and there was a generous con¬ 
tention between them as to which should reign. Rama refusetl 
to return until the period of his exile was completed, and 
Rharata declined to bo king; but he returned to Ayodliya 
as Rama’s representative, aiul setting up a pair of Rama’s 
shoes as a mark of his authority, Bharata ruled the country in 
his brother’s name. “ He destroyed thirty millions of .terrible 
gandharvas ” and made himself master of their country. 

4. A prince of the Ihiru branch of the Lunar race. Bharata 
was son of.Hushyanta and ^akuntalil Ninth in descent from 
him came Kuru, and fourteenth from Kuru came /Santanu. 
This king liad a son named Vichitra-viiya, who died child¬ 
less, leaving two widows. Krishrta Dwaipilyana was natural 
brother to Vichitra-virya. Under the law he raised up seetl to 
his brother from the widows, whose sons were Dhj'ita-rash^ra 
and Pa7idu, between whoso descendants, the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, the great war of the Maha-bharata was fought. 
Through their descent from Bharata, these princes, but more 
especially the Paw^Zavas, were cjilled Bharatas. 

5. A sage who is the reputed inventor of dramatic entertain¬ 
ments. 

6. A name borne by several others of loss note than the 
above. 

BHARATA. A descendant of Bharata, especially one of the 
Pawfu princes. 

BHARATA-VARSTIA. India, as having been the kingdom 
of Bharata. It is divided into nine Khawdas or parts: Indra- 
dwipa, Kaserumat, Tamra-varTm, Gabhastimat, Nuga-dwipa, 
Saumya, Gandharva, Varuwa. 

BHARAT! A name of SaraswatL 

BHARGAYA. A descendant of Bhngu, as Chyavona, ^au< 
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naka, Jamad-agni, but more especially used for tlie latter and 
I’arasu-rarna. 

J31[AKT///-irAKL A celebrated poet and grammarian, who 
is saiil to have bwm the brother of Vikramadit^'a, He wrote 
three Aabikiis or Centuries of verses, called—(i.) /SV/ngilra-sataka, 
on amatory matters; (2.) Ntti-sataka, on polity and ethics; (3.) 
\"uiriigya-.Niitaka, on religious austerity. These maxims are said to 
have been written when ho had taken to a religious life after a 
licentious youth. He was also author of a grammatical work of 
high rei)uto called Yakya-padiya, and the poem called Bha/^i- 
kavya is by some attribute-d to him. The moral verses were 
translated into French so long ago as 1670. A note at the end 
of that translati' n says, “Trad, par le Brahmiuo Padmanaba on 
llamaiid et du Hainaud en fran^ais [)ar Th. La Grue,” The text 
with a r.!itin translat-ion was printed by Schiefner and Weber. 
'riKjro is a translation in German by Uolilen and ScliUtz, in 
)<’i <'neli by Fauche, ami of the erotic vemes by Regnaud; in 
Ihiglish by T*rofeasor Ta^vney in the Indian Antiquary, 

PJIAS i£A-PA R 1 GIIC 11 IIEDA. An exposition of the Nyaya 
pliilosopby. There are several editions. 

BlIASKARACllARyA. (Bhiiskara + Acharya.) A cele- 
bra ted mathematician and astro nomcir, Avho ^vas born early in 
the (ileventh century A,n. He was author of the Blja-ga«ita on 
arithmetic, the Lllavatl on algebni, and the Siddhanta /b’iromam 
on astronomy. It has been claimed for Bhiiskara that he “was 
fully acquainted with the ])rinci])le of the DilVerential Calculus.” 
Tins claim Dr. Spottiswooih*. considers to bo overstated, but lie 
observes of Bhaskara ; “It must be admitted that the penetration 
shown by Bhiiskam in his analysis is in the highest degree 
rinnarkahlo; that the formula which ho establishes, and his 
method of establishing it, bear more than a iiU're resemblance,— 
tliey bear a strong analogy—to the corresponding process in 
modorn astronomy; and that the majority of scientific persons 
Avill learn with surprise the existen''0 of such a method in the 
Avritings of so distant a period and so distant a region.”— Jour. 
It. A. S.f 1859. 

BlIArrACIIARYA See Kumiirila Bha^/a 

IJIIATIT-KAVyA A poem on the actions of Rama by 
Bha^fi. It is of a very artificial character, and is designed to 
illustrate the laws of grammar and the figures of poetry and 
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rhetoric. The text has been printed with a commentary, and 
part has been translated into German by Schiitz. 

BHAUMA- Sou of Bhumi (the earth). A metronymic of 
the Daitya Naraka 

BHAUTYA. The fourteenth ^lanii. Manu. 

BHAVA. I. A Vedic deity often mentioned in connection 
with jSarva the destroyer. 2. A name of Kudra or jSiva, or of 
a manifestation of that god. Se,e Rudra 

BHAVA-BHtJTI, A celebrated dmmatist, the author of 
tliree of the best extant Sanskrit dramas, tlio Maliii-vira Churita, 
Uttara Rama Charita, and Malati Madhnva lie w.'is also 
known as <S'ri-kan/lia, or ‘ throat of cloquoncef* Ho was a Bmh- 
inan, and was a native cither of Beder or Berar, but Ujjiiyirii or 
its neighbourhood would seem, from his vivid descriptions of tlie 
scenery, to hsive been the j)lace of liis residfmcc. The, oightli 
c.entury is the period at which he flourished. IJis three plays 
have been translated by Wilson in blank verse, who says of 
Malati ^fadhava, “ The autJior is fond of an unreasonable display 
of learning, and occasionally snbstittites the phraseology of 
logic or metaphysics for the language of poetry and nature. At 
the same time the beauties predominate over the deflects, and 
the language of the drama is in general of extiaordinaiy beauty 
and power.” 

BHAVISIIYA PURAAA. “This Piirawa, as its name im- 
plies, should be a book of prophecies foretelling what will be.” 
The copies discovered contain about 7000 stanzas. The work 
is far from agreeing with the declared character of a Purana, 
and is principally a manual of rites and ceremonies. Its deity 
is /Siva. There is another work, containing also about 7000 
verses, called the Bhavishyottara Purawa, a name whicli would 
imply that “it was a continuation or supplement of tlio former,” 
and its contents are of a similar character.— WUson. 

BHAVISHYOTTARA PURAATA. See Bhavishya Puran.i. 

BHAWANL One of the names of the wife of iSiva. See 
Devi. 

BHELA. An ancient sago who wrote upon medicine. 

BHIKSHU. a mendicant The Brahman in the fourth 
and lost stage of his religious Ufa See Biaduuan. 

Any mendicant, especially, in its Pali form, Bhikkhu, a Bud¬ 
dhist mendicant 
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BHlMA, BIIlMA-SENA. ‘The torriblo.* The second of 
the five Pa/iffu princes, and mythically son of Viiyu, ‘ the god of 
the wind.’ Ho was a man of vast size, and had great strength- 
lie was wrathful in temper, and given to abuse, a brave warrior, 
l)ut a fitsrco and cruel foe, coarse in taste and manners, and a 
groat fetjder, so that he was called Vrikodara, ‘wolf’s belly.’ 
Half of tlio food of the family was allotted to him, and the other 
half sulbced for his four brothers and their mother. The weapon 
he geneially used was a club, which suited his gigantic strength, 
and he had been trained in the use of it by Diwia and Bala- 
riima. His great strength excited the envy of his cousin Dur- 
yodhana, who poisoned him and threw his body into the 
Ganges; but it sank to the realm of the serpents, where it was 
restored to health and vigour, and IBhIma returned to Hasting 
jjura. At the passage of arms at Hastiniipura, he and Dur- 
yodhana engaged each other with clubs; but the mimic combat 
soon turned into a fierce personal conflict, which Drona had to 
put an end to by force. It was at this same meeting tliat he 
reviled Kar 7 ?-a, and heaped contempt upon him, increasing and 
cemverting into bitter hatred the enmity which Kama had pre¬ 
viously entertained against the Pawc?avas. 'Wlion ho and his 
brothers were in exile, and an attempt w'as made, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Dur-yodhana, to burn them in their house, it was ho who 
bam'cjided the house of Purochana, the director of the plot, and 
burnt him sis he had intended to burn them. Soon after this 
ho met the Asura Hi^iuiba, whom ho killed, and then married 
his sister Iliriimbil He also slew another Asura named Vaka, 
whom h(! seized by the legs and loro asunder; after\vards he 
killed his brother, Kinnira, and other Asuras. This brought the 
Asuras to submission, and they engaged to refrain from molest¬ 
ing mankind. After the Vmdu princes were established at 
Indraprastlia, Bhima fought in single combat with Jar^andha, 
king of Magadha, who had refused to recognise their supremaoj. 
As ‘ son of the -wind,’ Bhima was brother of Haniiman, and was 
able to fly with great speed. By this power of flight, and with 
the help of Hanuman, ho made his way to Kuvera’s heaven, 
high up in the Himalayas. When Jayadratha failed in his 
attempt to caiTy off Draupadi, ho was pursued by Arjuna and 
Bhima. The latter overtook him, dragged him by the hair from 
his chariot to the ground, and kicked him till he became sense- 
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less. At Arjuna's remonstrance Bhima refrained from killing 
him; but he cut off all his hair except five locks, and compelled 
him to acknowledge publicly that ho was the slave of the 
Pa/wfavas. Bhima refused to listen to his brother’s plea for 
Jayadratha’s release, but at Draupadi’s intercession he let him 
go free. In the second exile of the Panrfavas, they went to the 
Raja of Virii/a, whose service they entered. Bhima, holding a 
ladle in one hand and a sword in the other, undoitook ilio duties 
of cook; but he soon exhibited his prowess by lighting with and 
killing a famous wrestler named Jhnuta. Draupadi liad entered 
into the service of the queen as a waiting-maid, and attracted 
the admiration of the king’s brother-in-law, Kichaka. When slie 
rejected his advances, he insulted and brutally assaulted her. 
Her husbands did not seem disposed to avenge her, so she 
appealed to Bhima, as she was wont when she Bouglit.i’evongc. 
Drani)adi made an assignation with Kichalta, whicli Bhima kept, 
and after a sharp struggle with the disappointed gallant, he 
broke his bones to atoms, and made his body into a large ball 
of flesh, so that no one could tell how he liad been killed or 
who had killed him. Draupadi was judged to have had a share 
in his death, and was condemned to ho burnt alive; but BliTma 
drew his hair over his face, so that no one could recognise liim, 
and, tearing up a large tree for a club, ho rushed to the rescue. 
He was taken for a mighty Gaiidharva, the crowd fled, and 
Draupadi was released. Ivichaka had been the general of tins 
forces of Vira/a and the mainstay of the kijig. After his death, 
Su-.sarman, king of Trigartta, aided and abetted by the Kaumvas 
and others, dctojinincd to attack Virafa. The Raja of Vira/a 
was defeated and made prisoner, but Bhima pursued Su-sarman 
and overcame him, rescued the prisoner, and made tlio conqueror 
captive. In the great battle between the Kauravas and Panefa- 
vas, Bhima took a very prominent part. On tlie first day he 
fought against Bliishma; on the second he slew tlie two sons of 
the Raja of Magadha, and after tliem tlicii' fatlier, killing liim 
and his elephant at a single blow. In the niglit between the 
fourteenth and fifteenth day of the battle, Bhima fought with 
Drowa until the rising of the sun; but that redoubted warrior 
fell by the hand of Dhnshfa-djmmna, who continued the combat 
till noonday. On the seventeenth day he killed Diili-sasana, 
and drank his blood, as ho had long before vowed to do, in 
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retaliation of tho insults Duh-sasana had offered to Draupadl. 
On the eighteenth and last day of tho battle Dur-yodhana fled 
and hid himself in a laka Wlien he was discovered, he would 
not come out until he had received a promise that he should not 
liave to fight with more than one man at a time. Even then 
lie delayed until ho was irritated by tho abuse and tho taunts 
of the l*a/zf?avas. Bhima and Dur-yodhana fought as usual 
with clubs. The battle was long and furious; the parties were 
equally matched, and Bhima was getting tho worst of it, when 
ho struck an unfair blow which smashed Dur-yodhaiia'a thigh, 
and brought him to tho ground. Thus ho fulfilled his vow and 
avenged Draupadl. In his fury Blilma kicked his prostrate 
foe on the head, and acted so brutally that his brother Yudhi- 
shfliira struck him in tho face with his fist, and directed Arjuna 
to take him away. Bala-rama was greatly incensed at the foul 
play to which Bhima had resorted, and would have attacked 
the Panc?ava.<5 had he not been mollified by KrisliTia. Ho de¬ 
clared that Bhima should thenceforward be called Jihma-yodhin, 
‘the unfair fighter.’ After tho conclusion of the war, the old 
king, Dhrita-rashfra, asked that Bhima might be brought to him, 
Ivrishwa, who know the blind old man’s sorrow for his son, 
whom Bhima had killed, and suspecting his intention, placed 
before him an iron statue, which Dlirita-rash^ra crushed in his 
embrace. Dhrita-rash/ra never forgave Bhima, and he returned 
tho ill feeling with insults, which ended in the old king’s retir¬ 
ing into tho forest Bhima’s last public feat was the slaughter 
of tho horse in the sacrifice which followed Yudhi-sh^hira’s 
accession to the throne. Apart from his mythological attributes, 
the character of Bhima is natural and distinct A man of burly 
form, prodigious strength, and groat animal courage, with coarse 
tastes, a gluttonous appetite, and an irascible temper; jovial and 
jocular when in good humotir, but abusive, truculent, and brutal 
when his passions wore roused. His repartees were forcible though 
coarse, and he held his own even against Kr/shwa when tho 
latter made personal remarks ujion him See Maha-bh^ata. 

By his Asura wife Ilidlimba he had a son named Ghafotkacha; 
and by his wife Balandliara, princess of Kasi, he also had a son 
named Sarvatraga or Sarvaga. Other appellations of Bhima are 
Blurna-sena, Bahu-^ulin, ‘ the large armed,’ Jarasandho-jit, ‘ van¬ 
quisher of Jarasandha.’ 
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BHiMA. !Name of tlie father of Damayanll. 

Budra or of one of hia personifications. See Budra. 

BHiMA MNKAKA, BIIlMliLS'A\"ABA. JSTame of one of 
the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

BHIMA-SENA A name of Bhima. 

BHlSHMA. ‘ The terrible.’ Son of King iSSntanu by the 
holy river goddess Ganga, and hence called jSantanava, Gangeya, 
and Nadi-ja, ‘the river-born.’ When King /Santanu was very 
old he desired to marry a young and beautiful wife. His son 
^'antanava or Blnshma found a suitable damsel, but her parents 
objected to tlie marriage because Bhishma was heir to tlie throne, 
and if she bore sons they could not succccil To gratify his 
father’s desires, he made a vow to the girl’s parents that ho 
would never accept tlie tlirone, nor marry a wife, nor become 
the father of childi’en. < 5 ?iLntanu then married the damsel, whose 
name was Satyavati, and she bore him two sons. At the death 
of his father, Bhishma j)laced tlie elder sou upon the throne, but 
he was headstrong and w’as soon killed in battle^ The other 
son, named Vicliitra-vlryya, then succeeded, and Bhishma acted 
as his protector and adviser. By force of arms Bhishma obtained 
two daughters of tlie king of Kasi and married them to Vicliitra- 
vlryya, and when that iirince dictl young and chihllcss, Bhishma 
acted as guardian of his widows. By Bliiahma’s ariangcmcnt, 
Krishjia Dwaipiiyana, who was born of Satyavati before her 
marriage, raised up seed to his half-brother. The two cliildren 
were Pawdu and Dhiuta-rash/ra. Bhishma brought them up and 
acted for them as regent of Hastina-pura, He also directed the 
training of their respective children, the Pa?irfavas and Kauravos. 
On the rupture taking place between the rival families, Bhishma 
counselled moderation and peaca When the war began ho 
took the side of the Kauravas, the sous of Dhrita-rllsh^ra, and 
he was made comniander-in-chief of their army. He laid down 
some rules for mitigating the horrors of war, and ho stipulated 
that he should not bo called upon to fight against Arjuna. 
Goaded by the reproaches of Dur-yodhana, he attacked Aijuna 
on the tenth day of the battla He was unfairly wounded by 
^ikhandin, and was pierced with innumerable arrows from the 
hands of Aijuna, so that there was not a space of two fingers’ 
breadth left unwounded in his whole body, and when ho fell 
from his chariot he was upheld from the ground by the 
arrows and lay as on a coudi of darts. He was mortally 
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wounded, but ho had obtained the power of fixing the period 
of his death, so ho survived fifty-eight days, and delivered 
several long didactic discourses. Bhishma exhibited through¬ 
out liis life a self-denial, devotion, and fidelity which remained 
unsullied to the last. He is also known by the appellation 
Tarpawechchhu, and as Tiila-ketu, *palm banner.’ See Maha- 
bluirata 

BirlSHMAKA. I. An appellation of .S’iva. 2. King of 
Vidarbha, father of Kukinin and of Rukminl, tlio chief wife of 
K?‘ishraa. 

BHOO AVATl. ‘ The voluptuous.’ The subterranean capital 
of the Kagas ir the Naga-loka portion of Piitala. Another name 
is Put-kari. 

BllOJiV. A name borne by many kings. Most conspicuous 
among them was Bhoja or Bhoja-dova, king of Dhilr, wlio is said 
to liave l)e.en a great patron of literature, and probably died 
before 1082 A.D. 2. A prince of the Yadava race who reigned 
at Mrittikavati on the Parwasa river in Mfilwa; ho is called 
also Mahii-bhoja. 3. A tribe living in the Vindliya mountains. 
4. A country ; the modem Bliojpur, Bliagalpur, &c. 

BHOJA-PRABANHTIA. A collection of literary anecdotes 
relating to King Bhoja of Dhar, written by Ballrda. The text 
has been lithographed by Pavie. 

BII/b/GU. A Vedic sage. He is one of the Prajapatis and 
great Yi/shis, and is regarded as the founder of the race of the 
Bhr/gus or Bhargavas, in which was born Jamad-agni and Parasu 
Rama. Manu calls him son, and says that he confides to him 
his Institutes. According to the Maha-bharata ho officiated at 
Daksha’s celebrated sacrifice, and had his beard pulled out by 
/S^iva. The same authority also tells the following story :—It is 
related of Bhngu that ho rescued the sago Agastya from the 
tyranny of King Kahuslia, who had obtjiined sui)erhuman 
power. Bhrtgu crept into Agastya’s hair to avoid the potent 
glance of Nahusha, and when that tyrant attached Agastya to 
his chariot and kicked liim on the head to make him move, 
Bli77’gu cursed Kahusha, and ho was turned into a serpent. 
Blirigu, on Nahusha’s supplication, limited the duration of liis 
curse. 

In the Padma Pura/^a it is related that the j^ishis, assembled 
at a sacrifice, disputed as to which deity was best entitled to the 
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homage of a il^aliman. Being unable to agree, tliey resolved to 
send Bhrigu to test the characters of the various gods, and ho 
accordingly went lie could not obtain access to /Siva because 
that deity was engaged with his wife; “ finding liini, therefore, 
to consist of the property of darkness, Bhrigu sentenced him to 
take tlie form of the Linga, and pronounced that ho should have 
no offerings presented to him, nor receive the worsliip of the 
pious and respectable. His next visit was to Bruhinii, whom lie 
beheld surrounded by sagos, and so much inflated with his own 
importance as to treat Bhrigu with great inattention, betraying 
his being made up of foulness. Tlio Muni therefore excluded 
him from the worship of the Brahmans. Eepairing next to 
Vishnu, he found the tleity asleep, and, indignant at his seeming 
sloth, Bhrigu stamped upon his breast Avith his left foot and 
awoko him; instead of being offended, Vislmu gently jiressed 
the Braliman’s foot and expressed himself honoured and made 
happy by its contact; and Bhrigu, highly pleased by liis huini* 
lity, and satisfied of his heiiig impersonated goodness, proclaimed 
Visli?iu as the only heing to bo worshipped by men or gods, in 
which decision tlio Alunis, upon Bhr/gu’s report, coimurrcd.”-- 
WiUon. 

BII/t/GUS. ‘Roasters, consumers.’ “A class of mythical 
beings who belonged to the middle or aerial class of gods.”— 
Roth. They are connected with Agni, and are spoken of as 
producers and nourishers of lire, and as makers of chariots. 
They are associated witli the Angirasas, tlic Atliarvaiis, ltih~ 
bus, &(5. 

Bim, BHHML The earth. See Pnthivi. 

BHOR See A^yrdiriti. 

BIIURI-SRAVAS. A prince of the Balliikas and an ally of 
the Kaiiravas, Avho was killed in the great battle of the Mahii- 
bliarata. 

BlIUE-LOKA. See Loka. 

BHOTA. A ghost, imp, goblin, ^falignant spirits which 
haunt cemeteries, lurk in trees, animate dead bodies, and delude 
and devour human beings. According to the VishTfu Purawa 
they are “ fierce beings and eaters of flesh,” who were created by 
the Creator when ho was incensed. In the Vayu Puriiwa their 
mother is said to have been Krodha, ‘anger.’ The Bhutas are 
attendants of 5 iva, and he is held to be their king. 
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BHtJTE^A, BHCTEmARA. ‘Lord of Vings or of 
ci’ealed tilings,’ A name applied to Vishwu, Brahma^ and 
KnshTia; as ‘lord of the Bhutas or goblins,' it is applied to 
Bivd. 

BHUVANESWARA. a ruined city in Orissa, sacred to 
tho worship of /Siva, and containing tiie remains of several 
temples. It was formerly called Ekamra-kanana. 

BHUVAR See Vyahnti. 

BHUVAR-LOKA. See Loka. 

BlBIIATSU. ‘ Loathing.' An appellation of Aquna. 

BINDUSARA. The son and successor of Chandra-giipta. 

BRAHMA, BRAHMAN (neuter). Tho supreme soul of the 
universe, self-existent, absolute, and eternal, from which all things 
emanate, and to which all return. This divine essence is incor- 
imreal, immaterial, invisible, unborn, uncreated, without begin¬ 
ning and without end, illimitable, and inappreciable by the sense 
until the film of mortal blindness is removed. It is all-pervading 
and infinite in its manifestations, in all nature, animate and in¬ 
animate, in the highest god and in the meanest creature. This 
supremo soul receives no worship, but it is the object of that 
abstract meditation which Hindu sages practise in order to 
obtain absorption into it It is sometimes called Kala-hansa. 

There is a passage in the Nata])atha Brahmarm which repre¬ 
sents Brahma (neut.) as the active creator. See BrahmiL 

Tho Veda is sometimes called Brahma. 

BRAHMA (masculine). The first member of tho Hindu 
triad; the supreme spirit manifested as the active creator of 
the universe. Ho sprang from the mundano egg deposited by 
tho supreme first cause, and is the Ih-ajapati, or lord and father 
of all creatures, and in the fii-st place of the Bishis or I'raja- 
patis. 

When Brahma has created the world it remains unaltered for 
one of his days, a period of 2,160,000,000 years. Tlie world and 
all that is therein is then consumed by fire, but tho sagos, gods, 
and elements survive. When he awakes he again restores crea- 
tion, and this process is repeated until his existence of a hundred 
years is brought to a close, a period which it requires fifteen 
figures to expresa When this period is ended ho himself expires, 
and he and all the gods and sages, and the whole universe are 
resolved into tlicir constituent elements. His name is invoked 
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in religious lervices, but Fushkara {hodie Pokhar), near Ajinlr^ 
is the only place where he receives worship, though Professor 
Williams states that he has heard of homage being paid to him 
at Idar. 

Brahma is said to bo of a red colour. He has four heads; 
originally he had five, but one was burnt off by the fire of ^S'iva’s 
central eye because he had spoken disrespectfully. Hence ho is 

led Chatur-anana or Chatur-mukha, ‘four-faced,' and Ash/a- 
^arna, ‘eight-eared.' lie has four arms; and in his hands ho 
holds liis sceptre, or a spoon, or a string of beads, or his bow 
Parivita, or a water jug, and tlie Veda. His consort is Saraswati, 
goddess of learning, also called Brahnii. His vehicle is a swan 
or goose, from wliicli he is called Ilausa-valiana. His residence 
is called Brahnia-vrmda. 

The name P»rahma is not found in the Vedas and Brahmawas, 
in which the active creator is known as Hira/tya-garbha, Praja- 
pati, &C. ; but there is a curious passage in tlio (S^atapatha Briili- 
ma7/a which says: “ lie (Brahma, neuter) created the gods. 
Having created the gods, ho placed them in these worlds: in this 
world Agni, Vayu in the atmosphere, and Surya in tlie sky.” 
Two points connectetl with Brahma are rcmarkabla As the 
father of men lie performs the work of procreation by incestuous 
intercourse with his own daughter, variously named Vach oj‘ 
Saraswati (speech), Sandhya (twilight), (S’ata-rupii (the hundred- 
formed), &C. Secondly, that Ida powers as creator have been 
arrogated to the other gods Vishwu and Siva, while Brahnul has 
been tlirown into the shade. In the Aitareya Brrdimam it i.s said 
that Prajapati was in the form of a buck and his daugliter was 
Rohit, a deer. According to the iS^atajiatha Brahmawa and Mann, 
the supreme soul, the self-existent lord, created the waters and 
deposited in them a seed, which seed became a golden egg, in 
which he himself w^as bom as Brahma, tlie progenitor of all the 
worlds. As the waters {nam) were “ the place of his movement, 
he (Brahma) was called Narayawa.” Here the name Narayawn is 
referred distinctly to Brahma, but it afterwards became the name 
of Vishnu. The account of the Ramayana is that “ all was water 
only, in which the earth was formed. Thence arose Brahma, the 
self-existent, with the deities. He then, becoming a boar, raised 
up the earth and created the whole world with the saints, his 
sons. Brahma, eternal and perpetually undecaying, sprang from 
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tlie ether; from him was descended Marichi; the son of Matichi 
was Ka^yapa. From Kasyapa sprang Vivaswat, and Manu is 
declared to have been Vivaswat’s son.” A later recension of 
this poem alters this passage so as to make Brahma a mere 
manifestation of Vishnu. Instead of “ Brahma, the sclf-exis- 
Itmt, with the deities,” it substitutes for the last three words, 
“the impcrishablo Vishnu.” The Vishnu PuruTia says that the‘ 
“ divine Brahma called Narayana created all beings,” that Pra- 
.jiil)ati “had formerly, at the commencement of the (previous) 
kalpas, taken the shape of a fish, a tortoise, ^:c.,' (so now), 
entering the Ijody of a boar, the lord of creatures entered tlie 
watiii*.” But this “lord of creatures” is clearly shown to be 
Vishnu, and these three forms, the fish, the tortoise, and the bojir, 
are now counted among the Avatiiras of Vishnu. {Bee, Avatara.) 
This attribution of the form of a boar to Brahma (Frajapati) 
had been before made by the <S'ataj)atha Brahmana, which al.so 
says, “ Having assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajiipati created 
olFspring.” The Linga Pura7«i is quite exceptional among the 
later works in ascribing the boar form to Brahma. The jVfaha- 
bhiirata represents Brahma as springing from the navel of 
Vishnu or from a lotus which grow thereout; hence ho is called 
?^sxbhi-ja, ‘navel-born;’ Kanja, ‘the lotus;’ Sarojin, ‘having a 
lotus;’ Abja-ja, Abja-yoni, and Kanja-ja, ‘lotus-born.’ This 
is, of cfrtirse, the view taken by the Vaislinavas. The same 
•statement ai)pears in the Ramilyana, although this poem gives 
Brahmil a more prominent phuie than usual. It represents 
Biuhma as informing Rama of his divinity, and of his calling 
liini to heaven in “the glory of VLshnu.” He bestowed boons 
on Rama while that hero was on earth, and he extended his 
favoui’s also to Ravayia and other Riikshasas who were descen¬ 
dants of his son Pulastya In the Purii/ias also he appears as a 
patron of the enemies of the gods, and it was by his favour that 
the Daitya King BaU obtained that almost universal dominion 
which required the incarnation of Vishwu as the dwarf to repress. 
He is further represented in the Edraayawa as the creator of the 
beautiful Ahalya, wdiora he gave as wife to the sago Gautama. 
Brahma, being thus inferior to Vishnu, is represented as giving 
liomage and praise to Vishnu himself and to his form Kfislwia, 
but the Vaishnava authorities make him superior to Rudra, 
who, they say, sprang from his forehead. The ^Saiva authorities 
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make Maha-deva or Budra to bo the creator of Brahm^ and 
represent Brahma as worshipping the Linga and as acting as 
the charioteer of Budra. 

Brahma was the father of Daksha, who is said to have sprung 
from his thumb, and ho was present at the sacrifice of tliat 
patriarch, which was rudely disturbed by Budra. Then he had 
to humbly submit and appease the offended god. The four 
Kumaras, the chief of whom was called Sanat-kumara or by the 
patronymic Vaidliatra, w'oro later creations or sons of Brahma. 

Brahma is also called Vidhi, Vedliiis, Druliinji, and SrasliA/v’, 
‘creator;' Dhutri and Vidhatri, ‘sustainor;' Pitauiaha, ‘the 
great father; ’ Lokesa, ‘ lord of the world; ’ Paramesh/a, 
‘supreme in heaven;' Sanat, ‘the ancient;' Adi-kavi, ‘the 
lirst poet; ’ and Drii-ghawa, ‘the axe or mallet.’ 

BBAIIMACIIABL The Briihman student. See BraJiman. 

BBAHMADIKAg. The Prajapatis (q.v.). 

BBAHMA-GUPTA. An astronomer who composed the 
Bmlima-gupta Siddhanta in a.T). 628. 

• BRAliMA-LOKA. See Loka. 

BRAHMAN. The first of the four castes; the SJiceidotal 
class, the members of which may be, but are not necessarily, 
priests. A Brahman is the chief of all (auated beings; his j)er- 
son is inviolate; he is entitled to all honour, and enjoys many 
rights and privilegea The iSiitapatha Brahmar«i declares that 
“ there are two kinds of gods; first the gods, then those who 
arc Brahmans, and have learnt the Veda and repeat it: they are 
human gods.” The chief duty of a BraJiman is the study and 
teacliing of the Vedas, and the performance of sacrifices an<l 
other religious cen.‘monics; but in modern times many Jirahmans 
entirely neglect these duties, and they engage in most of the 
occupations of secular life. Under the Liw of Manu, the life 
of a Brahman was divided into four asramas or stages :— 

1. Brahmachdrl .—The student, whose duty was to pass his 
days in humble and obedient attendance upon liis spiritual 
preceptor in the study of the Vedaa 

2. Grihastha. — The householder; the married man living 
with his wife as head of a family engaged in the ordinary duties 
of a Br^man, reading and teaching the Vedaa, sacrificing and 
assisting to sacrifice, bestowing alms and receiving alms. 

3. Fdnap'asfha .—The anchorite, or “ dweller in tlie woods,” 
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who, liaving discharged his duties as a man of tlie world, has 
retired into the forest to devote himself to self-denial in food 
and raiment, to mortifications of various kinds, to religious 
meditation, and to the strict performance of all ceremonial 
duties. 

4. Samyasl .—^The religious mendicant, who, freed from all 
forms and ohsorvances, wanders about and #eubsists on alms, 
practising or striving for that condition of mind which, heedless 
of the joys and pains, cares and troubles of the flesh, is intent 
only upon the deity and final absorption. 

The divisions and subdivisions of the Brahman caste are almost 
innumerable. It must suffice hero to notice the great divisions 
of north and south, the Pancha Gauda and the Pancha Diuvida. 
The five divisions of Guuda, or Bengal, are the Brahmans of— 
1. Kanyakubja, Kanauj; 2. Saraswata, the north-west, about the 
Saraswatl or Sarsuti river; 3. Gauda; 4. Mithila, Korth Bihar; 
5. Utkala, Orissa. The Pancha Dravida are the Br^imans of 
—I. Malia-rasldra, the klahiutta country; 2. Telinga, the Tclugu 
country; 3. Dmvida, the Tamil country; 4. Kama/a, the Cana- 
rese country; 5. Gurjjara, Guzorat. 

BKAHMAiVv\. ‘ Belonging to Bmhmans.’ Works composed 
by and for Brrdmians. That part of the Veda which wa.s intended 
for the use and guidance of Bralimans in the use of the hymns 
of the Mantra, and therefore of later production; but the Brali- 
mawa, equally with the Mantra, is hold to be /Stiiti or revealed 
word. Excepting its claim to revelation, it is a Hindu Talmud. 
The Bmlimanji collectively is made up of the different Bralima^ias, 
which are ritualistic and liturgical writings in prose. They con¬ 
tain the detfiils of the Vedic ceremonies, Avith long explanations 
of their origin and meaning; they give instructions as to the use 
of particular verses and metres ; and they abound with curious 
legends, divine and human, in illustration. In them are found 
“ the ohlest rituals we have, the oldest linguistic explanations, 
the oldest traditional narratives, and the oldest philosophical 
speculations.” As literary productions they are not of a high 
order, but some “striking thoughts, bold expressions, sound 
reasoning, and curious traditions are found among the mass of 
pedantry and grandiloquence.” Each of the Sauhitas or collec¬ 
tion of hymns has its BrahmaTzas, and those generally maintain 
the essential character of the Veda to which they belong. Thus 
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the BmlunanoB of the Big are specially devoted to the duties of 
the Hotri, who recites the nchas or verses, those of the Yajur to 
the perfoimanco of the sacrifices by the Adliwaryu, and those of 
the Sanian to the chaunting by the Ud^at**/. The Big 
Aitarcya Thulimana, wliich is perhaps the oldest, and may date 
as far back as the seventh century nc. This is soiimtimes called 
Aswalayana. It has another called Kaushihiki or 6'uiikhayana. 
The Taittiiiya Sanhitii of the Yajur-veda lias tlie Taittiriya 
Brahmawa, and tlie Vajasane}^ Sanliita has the (Siitaputha Brali- 
raa^^a, one of the most important of all the Brahmu?kis. The 
Sama-veda bus eight Bralimawas, of which the best known are 
the Pinudlia or Pancha-vinsa, the Ta^iJya, and the Sliarf-vinm 
The Atharv’a has only one, the Gopatha Biubmana. In their 
fullest extent the Bralimawas embrace also the treatises called 
Arawyakas and Upanishads. 

BRAHMANASPATI. A Vedic equivalent of the name Bri- 
haspati. 

BRAHl\rAi\rZ)A PURAiVA. « That which has declared, in 
12,200 verses, the magnificence of the egg of Brahma, and in 
which an account of the future kalpas is coiitaiiied, is (nlled 
the BrahmawiZa Purana, and was revealed by BrahmiL” Tliis 
I'urawa, like the Skanda, is “ no longer procurable in a collective 
body,” but is represented by a variety of Kha7J£?as and Miiha- 
tmyas professing to be derived from it. The Adhyatma Rainil- 
ynm, a very popular work, is considered to be a part of this 
Puiuwa. 

BRAIIJMAA^I. The female form, or the daughter of Brahma, 
also caUed <Sata-rupa (q.v.). 

BRAHMA-PHRA. The city of Brahma. The heaven of 
Brahma, on the summit of Mount Meru, and enclosed by tin; 
river Ganga. 

BRAHMA PURAATA In all the lists of the PuritTjas the 
Brahma stands first, for which reason it is sometimes entitled 
the Adi or “ First ” Purawa. It was repeated by Brahma to 
Marudd, and is said to contain 10,000 stanzas, but the actual 
number is between 7000 and Sooo. It is also called the Saura 
Puriiwa, because “ it is, in great part, appropriated to the worship 
of Surya, the sun.” “ The early chapters give a description of 
the creation, an account of the Manwantaras, and the histoiy 
of the Solar and Lunar dynasties to the time of Krishna in a 
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summary manner, and in words wliicli are common to it and 
several other Purawas. A brief description of’ the universe 
succeeds j and then come a number of chaptera relatmg to the 
holiness of Orissa, with its temples and sacred groves, dedicated 
to the sun, to iS'iva, and Jagan-natha, the latter especially. These 
chapters are characteristic of this Purawa, and show its main 
object to be the promotion of the worsliip of Knshwa as Jagan- 
natha. To these particulars succeeds a Kfo of Knshwn, which is 
word for word the same as that of the Vislmu Purawa ; and the 
compilation tcraiinates with a particular detail of the mode in 
wliich Yoga or contemplative devotion, the object of which is 
still Vishw-u, is to bo performed. There is little in this which 
corresponds with the definition of a Pancha-lakshana Purawa, and 
the mention of tlie temples of Orissa, the date of the original 
construction of which is recorded, shows that it could not have 
been compiled earlier than the thirteenth or fourteenth century.” 
This Puriiwa has “ a sujiplementary or concluding section called 
the Bralimottara Pumwa, which contains about 3000 stanzas. 
This bears still more entirely the character of a Mahatinya or 
local legend, being intended to celebrate the sanctity of the 
Jlalaja river, conjectured to be the same as the Tlaniis in Marwnr. 
There is no clue to its date, but it is clearly modern, grafting 
jiersonages and fictions of its own invention on a few hints from 
older authorities.”— Wilson. 

BRAIIMARSHI-DEaSA. “ Kunilvshetra, the Matsyas, tlto 
Panchalas, and the Surasenas. This land, which comes to 
Brahmavartta, is the land of Brahmarshis.”— Alanu. 

J^RAHMARSllIS. iiishis of the Brahman caste, who were 
the founders of the gotras of Brahmans, and dwell in the sphere 
of Brahma See iti.shi. 

BRAIlAtA-SAVARiVT. The tenth Manu. See Manu. 

BRAIlAfA SfJTRAS. Aphorisms on the Vedanta philosophy 
by Badarayana or Vyasa. They are also called Brahma Mimansa 
Siitrivs. They are in course of translation by the Rev. K!. M. 
Banerjoa in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

BRAHMA VAIVARTA PURAVA. “ That Purawa which 
is related by Savarwi to Narada, and contains the account of the 
greatness of Knsh^ia, with the occurrences of the Rathantarar 
kalpa, where also the story of Brahma-varaha is repeatedly told, 
is called the Brahma Vaivarta PuraTza, and contains 18,000 
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etanzos.” Tlio copies known rather oxceed this nnmber of 
stanzas, but the contents do not answer to this description. 
** The character of tho work is so decidedly sex^tarial, and the 
sect to which it belongs so distinctly marked—^that of the wor¬ 
shippers of tho juvenile Kr/shTia and Riidha, a form of belief of 
known modem origin ”—tliat it must be a production of a com¬ 
paratively late date. A specimen of tho text and translation has 
been published by Stenzler. 

BRAIIMAVARTT^V. “ Between the two divine rivers, 
Saraswati and DnshadwatT, lies tho tract of Lind which the 
sages have named Bralimavartta, because it was frequented by 
the gods.”— Ma?m, ii. 17. 

BRAHMA-VEDA. A name given to tho Atliorvan or fourth 
Veda, the Veda of prayers and charms. 

BRAHMA-YUCIA ‘The ago of Brahmans.’ Tho first or 
Kriia-yuga. 6'ee Yuga, 

BRAHlSrOTTARA PURAA^A. Sf;g Brahma Purawa. 

BR/HAD ARAiVYAXA, BA’/IIAD UPANISIIAl). Tim 
B?‘diad Arawyaka TJpanishad belongs to tho 5 ataj)atha Briih- 
imma, and is ascribed to tlm sage Yiljnawalkya. It has been 
translated by Dr. Roer, and published in tho Bihliothem Indkn. 
See Arawyaka and Yiijnawalkya. 

BI^/HAD-DEVATA. An ancient work in slokas by tho 
sago A'aunaka, which enumerates and describes tho deity or 
deities to which each hymn and verse of tho R/g-voda is 
addressed. It frcqinmtly recites legends in support of its attri¬ 
butions. 

Bif/IIAD-RATHA. The tenth and last king of the Maurya 
dynasty, founded by Chandragupta. 

BR/HAN NARADIYA PURAVA. See Nurada 

BR/IIASPATL In the i?ig-veda tho names Brihaspati 
and Brahmanaspati alternate, and are equivalent to each other. 
They are names “ of a deity in whom tho action of the wor¬ 
shipper upon the gods is personified. He is the suppliant, tho 
sacrificer, the priest, who intercedes with gods on behalf of men 
and protects mankind against tho wicked. Henco ho appears as 
the prototype of tho priests and priestly order; and is also 
designated as tho Purohita (family priest) of the divino com¬ 
munity. He is called in one place ‘tho father of the gods,’ and 
a widely extended creativo power is ascribed to him. He is 
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also designated as ^ the shining * and * the gold-coloured/ and as 
‘ having the thunder for his voice.* ” 

In later times he is a ifishi. Ho is also regent of the planet 
Jupiter, and the name is commonly used for the planet itself. 
In this character his car is called Niti-ghosha and is drawn by 
eight pale horsea He was son of the i^tslii Angiras, and he bears 
the ])atronymic Angirasa. As preceptor of the gods he is called 
Aniniishiichrirya, Cliakshas, Tjya, and Indrejya. His wife, Tara, 
was carried otf by Soma, the moon, and this gave rise to a war 
called the Taraka-maya. Soma was aided by Usanas, Rudra, and 
all the Daityas and Danavas, while Tndra and the gods took the 
y)art of Ib'ihaspati. “Earth, shaken to her centre,” appealed.to 
Jliuhniii, who interposed and restored Tara to her husband. She 
was delivered of a son whicJi Tlrdiaspati and Soma both claimed, 
but Tarii, at the command of Ilrahma to tell the trutli, declared 
Soma to bo the father, and the child was named Budha. There 
is an extraordinary story in the Matsya and Bliiigavata Purawas 
of the liiahis having milked the earth through B?’ihaspati. {See 
Vislniu Purana, i pp. i88, 190.) Brihaspati was fatlicr of 
Bharadwiija hy Mamata, wife of Utathya. (See Bharadwaja.) 
All ancient code of law hears the name of Br/liaspati, and ho is 
also represented as being the Yyilsa of the “fourth, Dwapara 
ago.” Tlicre was a Itkhi of the name in the second Manwan- 
tara, and one who was founder of an heretical sect. Other epi¬ 
thets of BWhaspati are Jiva, ‘the living,’Didivis, ‘the-bright,* 
Dhishana, ‘the intelligent,* and, for his eloquence, Gish-pati, 
^lord of speech.* 

BiHHAT-KATHA. A large collection of tales, the original 
of the Katha-sarit-sagara (q.v.). 

B^/HAT-SANIHTA. A celebrated work on astronomy by 
Varulia Miliira. It has been printed by Kern in tlie Bibliotheca 
Indica, who has also publislied a translation in Jour. M. A, S. 
for 1870 and following years. 

BUDDHA, Gotama Buddha, founder of Buddhism, 
Vishnu’s ninth incarnation. See Avatara. 

BUDHA. ‘Wise, intelligent* The planet ^fercuTy, son of 
Soma, the moon, hy Rohini, or by Tar^ wife of Brihaspati (See 
BrJiaspati.) Ho married Ha, daughter of the Manu Yaivaswata, 
and by her had a son, Pururavos. Budha was author of a hymn 
in the Rig-voda. (See H&) From his parents he is called 
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Saumya and Ilauliine3-a, He is also called rraharshana, Rod- 
hana, Tunga, and /S^yiuniinga, ‘black-bodied’ The intrigue of 
Soma with Tam was the cause of a groiit quarrel, iji which the 
gods and the Asiims fought against each other. Ilralima com¬ 
pelled Soma to give up Tiira, and when slie rotuined to her 
husband she was prcgniiiit. A son was born, who was so beau¬ 
tiful that IJnhasi)ati and Soma both cliiiiucd him. Tarfi for a 
htiig time refused to tell his ])aierait3^, ajul stj excited the wrath 
and neai'ly incnm^d the curse of her son. At lengtli, uimii the 
command of Brahma, she declared Soma to bi* tlie father, and 
he gave the bo}^ the name of Budha. I’liis nunui is distiru't 
from Buddha. 

Cl^AlTAlsYA-CIlA^’J)KODATA. ‘The rist) of the moon 
of Crhaitanya.’ A drama in teji acts bj’ Kavi-kai7?n-]mra. It is 
published in i\\(i Jiihliothcah Indica. Cliaitanya was a.modern 
Vaishwava reformer, accounted an incarnation of Kr/shwa. 

CHAlTRA-liATHA. The grove or forest of Kuveia on 
!\randaj’a, one of tlie sjmrs of Nb-ru; it is .so ealled from its heijig 
cultivated by tlie gandharva Cliiiia-ratlia. 

CHjVKORA. a kind of partridge. A fabulous bird, supposed 
to live upon the beams of the moon. 

CHAKRA-VARTi. A universal emperor, described by the 
Vish?m Puruwa as one who is horn witli the mark of Vislmu’.s 
discus visible, in his hand; hut, Wilson obscirves, “the gram¬ 
matical etymology is, ‘Tie. who abides in or rules over an exten¬ 
sive territory ealled a Chakra,’” 

CllAKSlIUlSTI A. Tlie sixth Manii. y>e.e Manii. 

CJlA^MBxV. Son of B/ itliu-lrdcslia, a de.sce.ndant of Yayati, 
through hi.s fourtJi son, Ann, ami founder of tlio city of 
Clianipa, 

CHAMPA, CITA^MPAVATI, Cr^A]\^PA-.^rALTN^, CHAM- 
PA-PURT. I'lie cjipital city of the country of Auga. Traces of 
it still remain in the neighbourhood of Bhagidpur. It was also 
called ^RlTilinl, from its hciiig surroiiiidod with cliampaka trees 
as with a garland {mala). It is said to have derived its name 
from Champa, its founder, but the abundant champaka trees 
may as.scrt a claim to its designation. 

GUAMUAT?A. An emanation of the goddess Dnrga, sent 
forth from her forehead to encounter the demons Charwfa and 
MuTidfa, She is thus described in tlie Markarwfeya Purina;— 
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“From tlio forehead of Ambika (Diirga), contracted with wrath¬ 
ful frowns, sprang swiftly fortli a goddess of black and foimid- 
ab)o aspect, armed with a scimitar and noose, bearing a ponde¬ 
rous mace, decorated with a garland (jf dead corses, robed in the 
hide of an elephant, dry and withered and hideous, witli yawning 
inoutli, and lolling tongue, and Ijloodshot eyes, and filling tlio 
regions witli her shouts.” When she had killed the two demons, 
she boro their heads to Durga, who tpld her that she should 
heiicofoith bo known, by a contraction of their names, as Cha- 
mu?w/a. 

CHAiVAKYA. A celebrated JJrahman, who took a leading 
part ill the destrinstiou of the Nandas, and in the elevation of 
Chandra-gupta to their throne, lie was a great master of finesse 
and artifice, and has been called the Machiavelli of India. A 
work upon mends and polity called Chawakya Sutra is ascribed 
to him. Ho is the chief character in the drama called Mudru- 
rakshasa, and is known also by the names Vishwu-gupta and 
Kau^ilya. His maxims have been translated by Wobor. 

CHAiVDA, CHAiV/^J. The goildess Durga, especially in the 
form she aa.sumed for the. destruction of the Asiira called 
Maliisha. 

CHAWDl-MAHATMYA, CHAWDIKA-MAIIATMYA. The 
same as the Clia 7 it^I[)a/ha. 

CHAiV'DlPA?; CHAiYDlPA 21 lA. A poem of 700 verses, 
forming an episode of the MarkaTufeya Purawa. It cele¬ 
brates Durga’s victories over the Asuras, and is read daily in 
the temples of tliat goddesa The work is also called Devi- 
mahatinya. It has been translated by Poley and by Burnouf. 

CHANDRA. The moon, either as a planet or a deity. See 
Soma. 

CHANDRA-GUPTA This name was identified by Sir W. 
Jones with the Sandracoftna or Sanrlrocyptus mentioned by 
Arrian and the other classical historians of Alexander’s cam¬ 
paign ; and somewhat later on as having entered into a treaty 
with Seleucus Nicator through the ambassador Megasthenes. 
The identification has been contested, but the chief writers on 
Indian antiquities have admitted it as an established fact, and 
have added confirmatory evidence from various sources, so that 
the identity admits of no reasonable doubt This identifica¬ 
tion is of the utmost impoi*tance to Indian chronology; it is the 
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only link by whicb Indian history is connected with that of 
Greece, ond everything in Indian chronology depends upon the 
date of Chandiargnpta as ascertained from that assigned to San- 
diacottus by the classical writers. His date, as thus discovered, 
shows tliaf he began to reign in 315 no., and as he reigned 
twenty-four years, his reign ended in 291 no. Chandra-gupta is 
a prominent name in both Br^iinunical and Buddhist writings, 
and his accession to tlie throne is the subject of the drama 
Mudra-rakshasa. 

When Alexander was in India, he learned that a king named 
Xandrames reigned over the l*rasii (Prachyas) at the city of 
Palibotlira, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and another 
river called Erranaboas (the Sone). At this time, Sandracottus 
was young, hut ho waged war against Alexander’s captains, and 
he raised bands of robbers, with whoso help ho suceeeded in 
establishing freedom in India. 

Hindu and Buddhist writers are entirely silent as to Alex¬ 
ander’s appearance in India, but tliey shoAv tliat Chandra-gupta 
overthrew the dynasty of the Nandas, which reigned over 
Magadha, and “established freedom in India by the help of 
bands of robbers.” Ho established himself at Pa/ali-putra, 
the capital of the Nandas, which is identical with the Greek 
Palibotlira, and this has been shown to bo tho modern Patna. 
That town docs not now sfcmd at tho confluence of two rivers, 
hut the rivers in the alluvial plains of Bengal frequently 
change their courses, and a change in the channel of the Sone 
has boon established by direct geographical evidence. There is 
a difficulty about Xandrames. This is no doubt the iSanskrt't 
Chandramas, which some consider to be only a shorter form of 
the name Chandra-gupta, while others point out that tho Greek 
references indicate that Xandrames w’as the predecessor of San¬ 
dracottus, rather than Sandracottus himself. 

The dynasty of tho Nandas that reigned over Magadlia are 
frequently spoken of as tho “nine Nandas,” meaning apparently 
nine descents; but according to some authorities the last Nanda, 
named l^lah^padma, and his eight sons, are intended. Maha- 
padma Nanda was tho son of a jS'udro, and so by law he was a 
iSudra liimsclf. He was powerful and ambitious, cruel and avari¬ 
cious. His people were disafiectod; but his fall is represen¬ 
ted as having been brought about by the BriQiman Chanakya. 
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Cliandra-gupta was then raised to the throne and founded tho 
Mauryan dynasty, tho third king of which was the great Asoka, 
grandson of Chandrargupta. The Ikalimans and liuddliists 
are widely at variance as to the origin of the Maury a family. 
Tlio drama iNfudra-rjikshasa represents Chandr.a-gupta as being 
related to Mahii-padma Nanda, and the commentator on the 
Vishmi Purii/ia says that he w^as a son of Kanda by a woman of 
low caste named Mura, wlierefore he and his descendants were 
c.alled Mauryas. This looks very like an etymological invention, 
and is inconsisbmt with tho ropresontation that the low caste of 
Nanda w’as one cause of his deposition ; for were it true, the 
low-caste king would have been supplanted by one of still lower 
degrea On the other hand, tho Puddhists contend that the 
Mauryas belonged to the same family as Budtlha, who was of the 
royal family of the AVakyas. Tho question of the identification 
of Sandracottus and Chandra-gupta has been discussed at length 
by Wilson in the preface to the Mudra-rakshasa in his Hindu 
Theatre^ and in tho Vishmi Ihira/ai, voL iv. p. 185; also by 
INlax Muller in his Ilislory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

CIIANDRA-HASA. a prince of tho south, who lost his 
parents soon after his birth, and fell into a state of destitution, 
but after going through a variety of adventures came to the 
throne. See Wheeler, vol. i. p. 522. 

CITANDliA-KANTA. ‘The moon-stone.’ A gem or stone 
supposed to be formed by the congelation of the rays of the 
moon ; a (uystal is i)crhap3 meant. It is supposed to exorcise a 
cooling iiilluenee. So in tlie IVIegha-diita— 

“ The moon’s white, rays the smiling night illume, 

And on the moon-gem eraicentrated fall, 

^’hat hangs in woven nets in every hall; 

Whence (;ooling dews upon the fair descend. 

And life renewed to languid nature lend.” 

It is .also called Ma?d-chaka. 

CIIAjSDRA-KIlTU. I. A son of Lakshmarm. 2. A king 
of the city of Chakora. 3. A country near the Himalayas. 

CIIANDRA-VANaSA. Tho Lunar race. The lineage or 
race which claims descent from the moon. It is divided into 
two great brandies, the Yadavas and Pauravas, respectively 
descended from Yadu and Puni. Knshwa belonged to the line 
of Yadu, and Dusliyanta with the Knm and PaTidu princes to 
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tlie line of Puru. Tho following is a list of tho Lunar race as 
given in the Vishnu Puriina, but the authorities vary:— 


The Lunar Bags. 


Atri, the i^ishi. 
Soma, tlio Moon. 
Budhu, Mercury. 
Puriiravus. 


Ayu, AyiiH. 


Nahiislia (and 3 others). 
Yayati (and 5 others). 


Yddavas. Pauraras. Kitigs of Kdsh 


Yadu, eldest. 

KroahAi (and 3 others) 
VWjiuIvat. 

Swiilu. 

Kusbadgn. 

Chitraratha. 

<S^a.$al)iiidii.' 

IV/thuA-ravas (one of a 
million sons). 
Tamas. 

U.?anas. 

<S’itcyii8. 

Bulaiiakavaclia) 
or > 

Riichaka. ) 

l*ar.avr«t. 

Jyiima<'ha. 

Vidarblia. 

Kratlia. 

Kuntl. 

Vreshwi. 

Nirvriti. 

Da^arha. 

Vyoman. 

JlmUta. 

Viknti. 

Blninaraiba, 

Mavaratlia. 

D^mratha. 

(S'akiini. 

Karambbi. 

Devarata. 

Devakshattra. 

Madiiu. 

Anavaratha. 

ICuruvatsa. 

Anuratha. 

Puruhotra. 


Puni, youngest (and 3 
others). 

Jaiiamejaya. 

Praehinvat. 

Pravira. 

Mannsyii. 

Abliayada. 

Sudymniia. 

Baliiigava. 

Saiuyali. 

Aliamyati. 

llaiidruA'wa. 

Riieyn (and g others). 
Bantiiiara. 

Tansu. 

Anila. 

Diisbyanta. 

Bharata. 

Bharadwaja^ 

or > adopted. 

Vitatha ) 

Bhavanm.anyu. 
Bn'hatkshatra (and 
many others). 
Siihotra. 

H<astin (of IJastinn |)ur). 
Ajamiffha (and 2 
others). 

if^'ksha (and others). 
Samvara 72 a. 

Kuril. 

Jahnu (and many 
others). 

Suratha. 

Viduratha. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Jayasena. 

Aravin. 


KshatravWddha. 

Suliotra. 

K;ijfa. 

Kfwiraja. 

Birgliatamas. 

Dhauwantari. 

Ketumat. 

Bhiniaratha. 

Divodasa. 

Pralardana. 

Dyumat. 

jS'atrujit. 

Vatsa. 

.^itadhwaja 

or 

Kuvalay.^iva. 

Alarka. 

Sannati ^ 

or > 

Santati. } 

ISuiiitha. 

Suketu. 

Satyaketu. 

Vibhu. 

Siivibhu. 

Sukumdra. 

Dhrisyaketn. 
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The Lunar EACE^ContinuHi. 


Yadavas. 

Anm. 

Satwata. 

Andliuka (and 6 oihcrs). 
Bhnjamana. 

Viduratha. 

Sxira. 

fS'ainin. 

Prutikshattra. 

Swayambhoja. 

Ilndika. 

Dcvaiule^husha, 

iS’Qra. 

Vasiideva (and 9 otbers), 
Knotma and J?ala> 
rama. 

{Extinct.) 


Pauravas. 

A^tayus. 

Akrodnana. 

Devatithi. 

iZtksha. 

Dillpa. 

Fratipa. 

^aiitann (and 2 others). 
Pjw/u.* ) 

Bhntarashtra. ) 
Yudhi'sh^hira. 
Parikshit. 

Jananicjaya. 

«S^atanika. 

Aswamedhadatta. 

Ad li isiinakrish^ia. 
Nichakru. 

Ushnii. 

Chitraratha. 

Vrislmimat. 

Sushena. 

Sunitha. 

i^tcha. 

Nncliakshnsli. 

Sukhilbala. 

Pariplava. 

Sunaya. 

Mcdliavin. 

Nnpanjaya. 

Mndii. 

Tignia. 

Bnhadratha. 

Yasndana. 

iS^atanika. 

Udayaua. 

Abinara. 

Kliam/apSai. 

Niramitra. 

Kshemaka. 


Kings of 
Vainahotra. 
Bharga. 
Bhirga-bhtlmi, 


CHAiVt}RA. A wrestler in the service of Kama, who was 
killed by Knshwa. 

CIIARAKA. A writer *^on medicine who lived in Vodic 
times. According to his own statement, he received the 
materials of his work from Agnive^a, to whom they were de¬ 
livered by Atreya. A legend represents him as an incarnation 
of tlio serpent ^Sesha. The work was translated into Arabic 
before the end of the eighth century. The text has been 
printed in India. 


See Table under Malift-bbarata. 
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CHAEAICjl. One of the chief schools of the Yajur-veda 

CHAEAKA-BRAHMAiTA. A BiuhmaTia of the Black 
Yajur-veda. 

CHARAJ\rA A Vedic school or society. It is explained by 
a copimentator as “a number of men who are pledged to the 
reading of a certain /SSklia of the Veda, ond who have in this 
manner become one body.” 

CITARAATAS. Panegyrists. The panegyrists of the gods. 

CITARItlAArVATl. The river Chambal. 

CHARU, CHARU-DEHA, CHARU-OESHAA, CHARU- 
GUPTA. Sons of Knshwa and Riikmi^il. 

CIIARU-DATTA The Brahman hero of the drama Mnch- 
(‘lihaka^L 

CHARU HASINT. ‘Sweet smiler.’ This epithet is used for 
Rukmi?zl and for T^kshmarwi, and perhaps for other wives of 
Kj’ishwa. 

CHARU-MATT. Daugliter of Krishmi and Rukiniwi. 

CHARVAKA. i. A Rakshasa, and friend of Dur-yodhana, 
who disguised himself as a Briihrnan and reproached Yudhi- 
slijfhira for his crimes, when he entered llastinii-pura in triumph 
after the great battla The Brahmans discovered the imposture 
and reduced Chiirvaka to ashes with the fire of tlieir eyes. 2. 
A sceptical philosopher who advocated materialistic doctrines. 
He probably lived before the coinpo.sition of the Riiraayawii, and 
is perhaps identical with the Chiirvaka of the Maliarbliarata. 
His followers are willed by his nama 

CHATUR-VARiV^A. The four castes. Sm Varna. 

CHEDI. Name of a people and of their country, the modem 
Chandail and Boglekhand. The capital was iSukti-mati, and 
among the kings of this country were Uama-ghosha and ^Sisii-pala. 

CHEKirANA. A son of Uhnshfa-ketu, Raja of the Kekayas, 
and an ally of the Pawdlavas. 

CUERA. A kingdom in the south of the peninsula, which 
was absorbed by its rival the Chola kingdom. 

CHIIANBAS, CHHANDO. Metra One of the Vedangas. 
The oldest known w^ork on the subject is “ the ChhandaA-sastra, 
ascribed to Pingala, which may be as old as the second century 
B.C.” It is published in the Bibliotheca Indica. The subject is 
one to which great attention has been given by the Hindus from 
the earliest times. 
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CIIHANDOOA. A priost or chanter of the Saina-veda. 

CHHANDOG YA. lYame of a Upanishad of the Sama- 
vcda. (See TJpanisliad.) It has hfien printed hy Dr. Roer, and 
it has been translated into English by Kiijendra Lai, and pub¬ 
lished ill tlie Bibliotheca Indiax. There is also another printed 
edition of the text. The Cliliandogya Upanishad consists of 
(aglifefout of ten chapters of the Chhandogy.a Briilmiawa; the first 
two chapters are yet wanting. This work is particularly dis¬ 
tinguished by its rich store of legijnds regarding the gradual 
develo])inont of Brahiuanical theology. 

ClITIAYA. ‘Shade.’ A handmaid of the sun. Sanjnu, wife 
of the sun, being unable to bear the fervour of her lord, ]»ut her 
handmaid Chhuyii in her place. The sun, believing Chhtiya to 
bo his wife, had three children by her: 6'ani, the planet Saturn ; 
tlio Afanu Savar/d ; and a tlaughter, the TapatT river. As mother 
of Saturn, Chhaya is known as AS^ani-prasu. The pariiality 
which she showed for those children provoked Yama, the son of 
Sanjna, and he lifted his foot to kick her. She cursed him to 
have his leg alfected with sores and worms. This made it clear 
that she was not Sanjnii and mother of Yama, so the sun went 
in search of Sanjna and brought her back. According to oiuj 
Eura/ia, Chhaya was a daughter of Viswakariiia, and sister of 
Sanjnri, the wife of the sun. 

CJllNTA-iMAAU. ‘The wish-gem.’ A jewel which is siij)- 
posed to have the power of granting all dcsii’os. The phUo- 
soplier’s stone. It is said to have belonged to Brahma, who is 
himself called by this name. It is also called Divya-ratna. 

CIl [RA-fllVIX. ‘ Long-lived.’ Gods or deified morials, who 
live for long periods. 

CIIITKA-GUPTA. A scribe in the abodes of the dead, 
who records the virtues and vice.s of men. The recorder of 
y ama, 

CniTRA-lvUTA. ‘I 3 right-poak.’ The seat of Valmiki’s her¬ 
mitage, in which Kama and Sita both found refuge at diffe¬ 
rent times. It is the modern Chitrakoto, on the river I’isuni, 
about fifty miles .south-east of Banda in Bundelkhand. It is a 
very holy place, and abounds with temples and slirines, to which 
thousands annually resort. “ The whole neighbourhood is Kama’s 
country. Every headland has some legend, every cavern is con¬ 
nected with liis name .”—Oust in “ Calcutta Review.'* 
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CHITRA-LEKHA. a picture. Name of a nymph who 
was skilled in painting and in the magic art. She waa the 
friend and confidante of 0 slia. See tTsha. 

CHITRANGADA. The elder son of -King /SSntanu, and 
brother of Blushnia. lie was arrogant and proud, and was 
killed in early life in a conflict with a Gandharva of the same 
name. ^ 

CHITRAKGADA Daughter of King Chritra-vahairw of 
Ma«i-pura, wife of Arjima and mother of Babhm-vahana. 

CTIITRA-RATHA ‘Having a fine car.’ The king of tlio 
Gandliarvas. There are many others known by this iiiiiiie. 

CHITRA-SENA. i. One of tlie hundred sons of Dhnta* 
rash/rav 2. A chief of tlio Yakshas. 

CHITRA-YAJNA. A modem ilraina in five acts upon tlio 
le.gend of Daksha. It is llie work of a ra?i</it named, Vaidya- 
niitha YiichaspaLi. 

CHOLA. A country and kingdom of tlio south of India 
about lanjore. Tlie country was called Chola-iiiawdala, whence 
comes the name Coromandel. 

CIIYAVANA, CHYAVANA. A sage, son of the A’i.shi 
Blu'ign, and author of .some hymns. 

In the Aig-voda it is said that when “Chyavana had grown 
old and had been forsaken, the Aswins divesteil him of his 
decrepit body, prolonged his life, and re-stored him to yontli, 
making liim acceptable to his wife, and the Inishand of 
maidens.” This story is thus amplified in the *S'ata]iatha Brah- 
maim :—The .sage Cliyavana a.ssumcd a shrivclkid form and 
lay .as if abandoned. The .sons of AShryilta, a descendant of 
Mann, found thi.s body, and pelted it with clod.s. Chyavana 
w.as greatly incensed, and to apjiease lum ASaryata yoked bis 
(diariot, and taking with him his daughter Sii-kanyil, prcj- 
sented her to Chyavana. The A,swiiis endeavoured to .seduce 
her, but she remained faithful to her shrivelled lm.sband, and 
under his direction she taunted them witli being incomplete 
and imperfect, and consented to tell them in what respect they 
were deficient, if they would make her }iu.shaiid young ugaiiL 
They directed that he should bathe in a certain pond, and 
having done so, he came forth with the ago that lie desired. She 
then informed them that they were imperfect because they 
wei’e excluded from a sacrifice the other gods were performing. 
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They departed and succeeded in getting admittefl to join thf 
other gods. 

According to the Maha-bharata, Chyavana besought Indra tc 
allow the Aswins to partake of the libations of soma. Indra 
replied that the other gods might do as they pleased, but he 
would not consent. Chyavana then commenced a sacrifice to 
the Aswins; the other gods were subdued, but Indra, in a rage, 
rushed with a mountain in one hand and his thunderbolt in 
another to crush Chyavana. The sage having sprinkled him 
with water and stopped him, “ created a fearful open-mouthed 
monster called Mada, having teeth and grinders of portentous 
length, and jaws one of which enclosed the earth, the other the 
sky; and the gods, including Indra, are said to have been at the 
r(»ot of his tongue like fishes in the mouth of a sea monster.” 
In this i»redicament “ Indra granted the demand of Chyavana, 
who was thus the cause of the Aswins becoming drinkers of the 
soma.” 

In another part of the Maharbharata he is represented as 
exacting many menial offices from King Kusika and his wife, 
but he afterwards rewarded them by “ creating a magical golden 
piilace,” and predicted the birth of “ a grandson of great beauty 
and heroism (Tarasu-iuma).” 

The Maha-bharata, interpreting his name as signifying *the 
hillen,’ accounts for it by a legend which represents his mother, 
I'uloma, wife of Bhrigu, as having been carried off by the demon 
Puloman. She was pregnant, and in her fright the child fell 
from her womb. The demon was softened, and let the mother 
depart with her infant. 

The version of the story as told in the Maha-bharata and 
rura7?a,s is that Chyavana was so absorbed in penance on the 
banks of the Narmada that white ants constructed their nests 
round his body and left only»his eyes visible. Su-kanya, daughter 
of King Naryiita, seeing two bright eyes in what seemed to be 
an anthill, poked them with a stick. The sage visited the 
offence on (S^aryiita, and was appeased only by the promise of the 
king to give him Su-kanya in marriage. Subsequently tlie 
Aswins?, coming to his hermitage, compassionated her union with 
so old and ugly a husband as Chyavana, and tried to induce her 
to take one of them in his place.. When their persuasions failed, 
they told her they were the physicians of the gods, and would 
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restore her husband to youth and beauty, when she could make 
her choice between him and one of them. Accordingly the three 
bathed in a pond and came forth of like celestial beauty. Each 
one asked her to bo his bride, and she recognised and chose her 
own husband. Chyavana, in gratitude, compelled Indra to admit 
the Aswins to a participation of the soma ceremonial Indra at 
first objected, because the Aswins wandered about among men 
as physicians and changed their forms at will But Chyavana 
was not to be refused; he stayed the arm of Indra as he was 
about to launch a thunderbolt, and he created a terrific demon 
wlio was on the point of devouring the king of the gods when 
he submitted. 

According to the Maha-bharata, Chyavana was husband of 
ArushI or Su-kanya and father of Aui-va. He is also considered 
to be the father of llarita. 

The name is Chyavana in the 7 iig-veda, but Chyavana in 
the Brahma?ia and later writings. 

DADHYANCII, DADIllCHA. (Dadliicha is a later form.) 
A Vedic Jiishi, son of Atharvan, whose name frequently occurs. 
The legend about him, as it a])pears in the i 2 «g-veda, is that 
Indra taught him certain sciences, but threatened to cut oflT his 
head if he taught them to any one else. The Aswins prevailed 
upon Dadhyanch to communicate his knowledge to them, and, 
to preserve him from the wrath of Indra, they took off his own 
head and replaced it with that of a horse. Wlien Indra stnick 
off the sage's equine head the A.s-wins restored his envn to him. 
A verse of the liig-veda. says, “ Indra, with the bones of Dadhy¬ 
anch, slew ninety times nine Yfitnis and the story told by the 
scholiast in explanation is, that while Dadhyanch was living on 
earth the Asuras were controlled and tranquiUised by his appear¬ 
ance; but when he had gone to heaven, they overspread the 
whole earth. Indra inquired for Dadhyanch, or any relic of 
him. He was told of the horse’s head, and when this was 
found in a lake near Kuru-kshetra, Indra used the bones as 
weapons, and with them slew the Asuras, or, as the woitls of 
the Vedic verse are explained, he “ foiled the nine times ninety 
stratagems of the Asuras or Vntras.” The story as afterwards 
told in the Maha-bharata and Purawas is that the sago devoted 
himself to death that Indra and the gods might be armed with 
his bones as more effective weapons than thunderbolts for the 
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destruction of Vritra and the Asuias. According to one account 
he was instrumental in bring about the destruction of “Daksha’s 
sacrifica” Dakslia, 

DAlTYAy. Titans, Descendants from Diti by Ka-syapa. 
They are a race of demons and giants, who warred against the 
gods and interfered with sacrifices. They were in turn victorious 
an<l vanquished, Tliey and tlio Danavas uto generally associated, 
and are hardly distinguishable. As enemies of sacrifices they 
are called Kratii-dn’ishas. 

DAIvINT. A kind of female imp or fiend attendant upon 
Ivall and feeding on Jiuinan flesh. The Dakinis are also called 
A5Ta-]>as, ‘ blood drinkers.’ 

DAKSIIA. ‘Able, competent, intelligent.’ This name 
gcmerally carries with it the idea of a creative power. Daksha 
is a son of Jlrahma; he is one of the Prajfipatis, and is some¬ 
times regarded as their chief. There is a great deal of doubt 
and confusion about him, which of old the sag('. Parasara could 
only account for by saying that “in every age Daksha and 
tlie rest are born and are again destroyed.” In the jRig-veda it 
is Slid that “Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Jlak- 
shfi.” Upon this niarvcllons mutual gfuieration Yaska in the 
Nirukta remarks, “ How can lliis ho pos.sible? Thfsy may have 
had the same origin ; or, according to the nature of the gods, 
they may have been horn fiom each other, and have derived 
their substance from each other.” Roth’s view is that Aditi is 
eternity, and that Daksha (spiritual power) is the male energy 
which generates the gods in eternity. In the AShtapatha Brah- 
nia 72 a, Daksha is identified with f’rajapati, the creator. As son 
of Aditi, he is one of the Adityas, and he is also reckoned 
among the Viswadevas, 

According to the Mahii-hharata, Daksha sprang from the right 
thumb of Brahma, and his wife from that deity’s loft thumb. 
The Puranas adopt this view of his origin, but state that ho 
married Prasuti, daughter of Priya-vrala, and gi’and-daiighter of 
Maiiu. By her he liad, acconiing to various statements, twenty- 
four, fifty, or sixty daughters. The Rama3'a?2a and Maha- 
hharata agree in the larger number j and according to Manu and 
the Mahii-thfirata he gave ten of his daughters to Dliarma and 
tliirteen to Ka-syapa, who became the mothers of gods and de¬ 
mons, men, birds, serpents, and all living things. Twentj'^-seven 
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vere given in marriage to Soma, the moon, and these became 
the twenty-seven Nakshatras or lunar mansions. One of the 
daughters, named Sati, married <Siva, and killed herself in con¬ 
sequence of a quairel l)etween her husband and father. The 
Xa^I KhaTu/a represents that she became a satl and burnt 
herself. 

Another legend of the MahTi-bhurata and Puriiwas represents 
Daksha as being born a second time, in another IManwantara, 
as son of the Pracbetasas and Marishii, and that ho had 
seven sons, “the allegorical persons Krodha, Tamas, Daina, 
Vikrita, Angiras, Kardama, and Aswa.” This second birth is 
said to have happened tlirough his having been cursed to it by 
liis son-in-law ^S'iva. Daksha Avas in a certain w'ay, by his 
mother Marisha, an emanation of Soma, the moon; and as 
twenty-seven of his daiiglitors were mawied to that luminary, 
Daksha is sometimes referred to as being both the failier and 
the offspring of the moon, thus ivitorating the duality of his 
nature. 

In the llari-vaniita Daksha appears in another A'ariety of his 
character. According to this authority, Vishwu himself hccamo 
iMksha, and formed numerous creatures, or, in other words, ho 
became tlio creator. Dakslin, the first of males, by virtue of 
yoga, himself took the form of a beautiful Avoman, by whom 
he had many fair daughti'rs, Avhoni he disposed of in marriage 
in the manner related by Mann and above stated. 

An important event in the life of Daksha, and very fre¬ 
quently referred to, is “Daksha’s sacrifice,” Avhich Avas violently 
inti'iTUptcd and broken up by <S'iva. The germ of this story 
is found in the Taittirira Saidiitii, AAdjcro it is related that the 
gods, liaving excluded Eudra from a sacrifice, he pierced the 
sacrifice A\dth an arroAV, and that I’uslian, attempting to eat 
a portion of the oblation, broke his teeth. TJui story is found 
both in the Eamayawa and Maha-hharata. According to the 
latt(‘r, Daksha was engaged in sacrifice, Avhon /S'iva in a rage, 
and shouting loudly, pierced the otfering Avith an arroAV. The 
gods and Asuras Avere alarmed and the Avholc universe quaked. 
The A’/shis endeavoured to appease the angry god, hut in vain. 

“ He ran up to the gods, and in his rage knocked out the eyes 
of Bhaga with a blow, and, incensed, assaulted Pushan Avith 
his foot and knocked out his teeth as he was eating the offer- 
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ing.” The gods and jRishis humbly propitiated him, and when 
he was appeased “ they apportioned to hinv a distinguished share 
in the sacrifice, and through fear resorted ±0 him as their refuge.” 
In another part of the same work the story is again told with 
considerable variation. Dakslia instituted a sacrifice and appor< 
tinned no share to Rudra (iS'iva). Instigated by the sage Dad- 
hichi, tlio god hurled his blazing trident, which destroyed the 
sacrifice of Daksha and fell with great violence on the breast 
of Narayawa (Vishwu). It was hurled back with violence to 
its owner, and a furious battle ensued between tlie two gods, 
which was not intermitted till Brahma prevailed upon Rudra 
to propitiate iNarayaT?^^. That god was gratified, and said to 
Rudra, " lie who knows thee knows mo; he who loves thee 
loves mo.” 

The .story is reproduced in the PuraTWS with many embellish¬ 
ments. Daksha instituted a sacrifice to Vishwu, and many of 
the gods repaired to it, but ^iva was not invited, because the 
gods had conspired to deprive him of sacrificial offerings. The 
wife of iSiva, the mountain goddess Uma, perc<uved what was 
going on. ITnia was a second birth of Satl, daughter of Daksha, 
who had deprived herself of life in consequence of her father’s 
quarrel with herself and lier hu.sband, /Siva, Uma urged her 
husband to display his power and assert his rights. So ho 
created Vlra-bhadra, “a being like the fire of fate,” and of most 
terrific appearance and powers. He also sent with him hundreds 
and thousands of i)owerful demigods whom he called into exist¬ 
ence. A terrible catastrophe followed; “ the mountains tottered, 
the earth shook, the winds roared, and the depths of tho sea 
were disturbed.” The sacrifice is broken up, and, in the words 
of Wilson, “ Indra is kuockctl down and trampled on, Yama has 
his staff broken, Saraswatl and the MatWs have their noses cut 
off, Mitm or Bliaga has his eyes pulled out, Piishan has his 
teeth knocked down his throat, Chandra (the moon) is pummelled, 
Vahni’s (fire’s) hands are cut off, Bhngu loses his beard, the 
Brahmans arc pelted with stones, the Prajiipatis are beaten, and 
the gods and demigods are Vun through with swords or stuck 
with arrows.” Daksha then, in great terror, propitiated the 
wrathful deity and acknowledged his supremacy. According to 
some versions, Daksha himself was decapitated and his head 
thrown into the fire. /S^va subsequently restored him and the 
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other dead to life, and as Dakslia’s head could not bo found, it 
was replaced by that of a goat or ram. The Hari-vanso, in its 
glorification of Vishnu, gives a different finish to tlie story, the 
sacrifice was destroyed and the gods fled in dismay, till Vishnu 
intervened, and seizing (Siva by tlie tiiroat, compelled him to 
desist and acknowledge his master. 

“ This,” says Wilson, “ is a legend of .some interest, as it is 
obviously intended to intimate a struggle between the worshi])- 
pers of ^S’iva and Vishnu, in which at first the latter, but finally 
the former, acquired the ascendancy.” 

Dak.sha was a lawgiver, and is reckoned among the eighteen 
writers of Dharma-sastras. 

The name Daksha was borne by several other persons. 

DAKSIIA-SAVARVA. The ninth Manu. Bee Manu. 

DAKSIIAYAiVA. Connected with Daksha. A sqn or de¬ 
scendant of that sage. 

DAKSHAYAA^I. A name of Aditi as daughter of Dak.sha. 

DAKSIILVA. A present made to Brahmans; the hononi- 
riiim for the performance of a sacrifica This is personified as a 
goddess, to whom various origins are assigned, 

DAKSHIVACHARIS. Followci-s of the right-hand form of 
iSakta worship. See Tantra. 

DAMA. A son, or, according to the Vishnu Purana, a grand¬ 
son of King Marutta of the Solar race. He rescued his bride 
Su-mana from his rivals, and one of them, named Vapushmat, 
subsequently killed Marutta, who had retired into the woods 
after relinquishing his crown to his son. Dama in retaliation 
killed Vapushmat and offered his blood in the funeral rites of 
Marutta, while he made an oblation of part of the flesh, and with 
the rest fed the Brahmans who were of Rakshasa descent. 

DAMA-GIIOSHA. King of Chedi and father of ^S-ira-pala. 

DAMAYANTl. Wife of Nala and heroine of the tale of 
Kala and DamayantL She is also known by her patronymic 
BhaimL See Kala. 

DAMBHODBHAVA. A king whoso story is related in the 
Maha-bharata as an antidote to pride. He had an overweening 
conceit of his own prowess, and when told by his Brahmans that 
he was no match for Kara and Karaya/za, who were living as 
ascetics on the Gandha-madana mountain, he proc^eedod thither 
with his army and challenged them. They endeavoured to dis- 
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suadc him, but he insisted on fighting. Nara then took a hand- 
fid of straws, and using them as missiles, they whitened all the 
air, and penetrated the eyes, ears, and noses of tlie assailants, 
until Dambhodbliava fell at Nara’s feet and begged for peace. 

DAAIODAKA. A name given to Kmhwa because his foster- 
mother tried to tie him up with a rope (ddnia) round his belly 
{mlara). 

A NAVAS. Descendants from Danu by tlio sago Ka-syapa. 
They were giants who warred against tlie gods. xSee Daityas. 

DAVZ)A- 1 )HARA. ‘The rod-bearer.’ A title of Yaina, tlie 
god of death. 

D AA^DAKA. Tlie ara?iya or forest of Daw^aka, lying between 
the Godavari and Narmada. It was of vast extent, and some 
passages of the Kamayaraa represent it as beginning immediately 
south of the Yamuna. This forest is the scene of many of Kama 
and SitiVs adventures, and is described as “a wilderness over 
which separate hermitages are scattered, while wild beasts and 
Kakshasas everywhere abound.” 

DANTA-VAKTRA. A Diinava king of Karfusha and son of 
Vn'ddha-.sarnuu He took a side against Kr/shwa, and w^as even¬ 
tually killed by him. 

DAN U. A Danava Also the mother of the Diinavas. The 
demon Kabandha (q.v.). 

DAKADA. A country in the Hindu Kush, bordering on 
Kashmir. The people of that country, “ the Durds, are still 
where they were at the date of the text (of the Vislmu Purawa) 
and in the days of »Strabo and Ptolemy ; not exactly, indeed, at 
the sources of the Indus, but along its course above the Hima¬ 
laya, just before it descends to Imliii.”— IFilson, 

DAHIiAS. ‘Tearers.’ Kakshasas and other destructive 
demons. 

DAKDIJKA. Name of a mountain in the south; it is 
associate.d with the Malaya mountiiin in the Malrarhharata, 

DARaVANA. ‘DemonstratioiL’ The Sharf-darsanas or six 
demonstrations, f.g., the six schools of Hindu philosophy. All 
these schools have one starting-point, cx nihilo nih il Jit: and all 
have one and the same final object, the emancipation of the soul 
from future birth and existence, and its absorption into the 
supremo soul of the universe. These schools are :— 

I. Nyaya, founded by the sage Gotama. The word nydya 
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means propriety or fitness, the proper method of arriving at a 
conclusion by analysis. This school has been called the Logical 
School, but the term is applicable to its method rather than to 
its aims. It is also said to represent “ the sensational aspect of 
Hindu philosophy,” because it has “a more pointed regtird to 
the fact of the five senses tl\an the others have, and treuts the 
external more frankly as a solid realil)’.” It is tlie exoteric 
school, as the Vedanta is tlie esoteric. 

2. Vai.feshika, founded by a sago named Kawada, wlio live«l 
about the same time as GotamiL It is siipplomeniary to tlie 
Nyiiya, and these two schools arc classed togetlier. It is called 
the Atomic School, because it tenches the existence of a transient 
Avorld composed of aggregations of eternal atoms. 

Both the Kyuya ami Vaiseshika recognise a Supi-enui Being. 

3. Sankhya. 'The Siinkhya and Yoga are, elassetl tdgeilu'r 
because they have much in common, but the Siinkhya is atheis¬ 
tical, while the Yoga is theistical. The. Sankhya was founded 
by the sage Jvai)ila, and tekf's its name from its miiucral or dis¬ 
criminative tendencies. The 8ankhya-Karika, the tcxt-Tiook of 
this school, lias Ixjen translated by Colebrooke and AVilson, and 
part of the aphorisms of Kai)ila -were translated for the, BiUio- 
iheca Indka by the late IJr. BuUantync. 

4. Yoga. This school W'as founded by Patanjali, and from 
his name is also called Patanjala. It pursues the method of the 
Siinkhya and holds with many of its dogmas, but it asserts llio 
existence not only of individual souls, but c»f one all-pervading 
.siiirit, wdiicb is free from the, influeuces which affect other souls. 

5. Purva-mlmansii. 6. Uttara-mImiinsiL The prior and later 
Mimansas. These ai’o both included in the general term Vedante, 
but the Purva-mlmaiisfl is commonly known as the IMimansa and 
the Uttara-nnmiinsa as the Vedanta, ‘ the end or object of the 
A^edas.’ The Purva-miuiansa was founded by Jainiiui, ami the 
Uttara-mlmiinsa is attributed to Vyasa, the arranger of thf! 
Vedas. “ The object of both these schools is to teach the art of 
reasoning with the express purpose of aidijig the interpretation 
of the A^edas, not only in the speculative but the practical por¬ 
tion.” The principal doctrines of the Vedanta (Uttara) are that 
“God is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence, 
continuance, and dissolution of the universe. Creation is an act 
of his will j he is both the efficient and the material c.'iuse of the 
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‘world.” At the consummation of all things all are resolved into 
him. lie is “ the sole-existent and universal soul,” and besides 
him tliero is no second principle; he is adwaita^ ‘ without a 
second’ ^S'jinkamcliiirya was the great apostle of this school 

The period of the rise of those schools of i)hilosophy is uncer¬ 
tain, and is entirely a matter of inference, but they are probably 
labjr tliaii the fifth century na The Vedanta (Uttara-mimansa) 
is apparently the latest, and is supposed to have been evoked by 
the teachings of the Buddhists. This would bring it to within 
three or four centuries B.c. The other schools are to all appear¬ 
ance older than the Vedanta, but it is considered by some that 
all the schools s^ow traces of Bud<lhist influences, and if so, the 
dates of all must be later. It is a (j^uestion whether Hindu 
philosophy is or is not indebted to Greek teaching, and the later 
the date of the origin of these schools the greater is the possi¬ 
bility of Greek influence. Mr. Colobrooke, the highest authority 
on the subject, is of opinion that “ the Hindus were in tliis 
instance the teachers, not the learners.” 

Besides the six schools, there is yet a later system,known as 
the Pauranik and the Eclectic school The iloctrines of this 
school are expounded in the Bhagavad-gita (q.v.). 

The merits of the various schools have boon thus summed up:— 
“ Wlion wo coiLsider the six Dar^anas, we shall find that one of 
them, the Uttara-mimansa, bears no title to be ranked by the 
side of the others, and is really little more than a mysticjil 
explanation of the practical injunctions of the Vedaa We shall 
also admit that the' earlier Vedanta, very different from the 
school of Nihilists now existing under that name, was chiefly a 
controversial essay, seeking to support the theology of sacred writ, 
but borrow'ing all its philoso]»hical portions from the Yoga school, 
the most popular at tlio time of its composition. Lastly, the 
Nyaya is little more than a treatise on logic, introducing the doc¬ 
trines of the theistic Saukhya; w'hilo the Vaiseshika is an essay on 
l)hysics, with, it is true, the theory of atoms as its distinguishing 
jiiark, though even to this wo f(iel inclined to refuse the imputa¬ 
tion of novelty, since we find some idea of it lurking obscurely 
in the theory of subtile elements which is brought forward in 
Ivapila’s Sankhya. In short, the basis of all Indian philosophy, 
if indeed Ave may not say the only system of philosophy really 
discoveind in India, is the Sankhya, and tliis forms the basis 
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of the doctrines expounded in the Ehagavad-gita .”—Cockhurn 
Thomson. 

Colebrooke's Essays are the groat authorities on Hindu philo¬ 
sophy. Ballantyne has translated many of the original aphorisms, 
and he, Cockhurn Thomson, Hall, Banerjca, and others have 
written on the suljject 

DAKUKA. Krislina’s charioteer, and liis attendant in his 
last days. 

DA-yA-KUMAEA-CHARITA. ‘Tales of the ten princes/ 
by Sn Dawdl. It is one of the few Sanskrit works written in 
prose, but its style is so stmlied and elaborate that it is classed 
as Si Kuvya or poem. The tales are stories of common life, and 
, display a low condition of morals and a corrupt state of society^ 
The text has been printed with a long antiJyticul introduction 
by H. H. Wilson, and again in Bombay by Biihler. TJicre is an 
abridged translation by .Jacobs, also a translation in French by 
Fauclie, and a longer analysis in voL iv. of Wilson’s works. 

DAiS'ANANA. ‘Ten faced.’ A name of liiivaTta. 

DA/S^A-KATHA. A prince of the Solar race, son of Aja, a <le- 
scendant of Ikslnvfiku, and king of Ayodhyil llo had tlireo wives, 
but being childless, he perforiued the sacrifice of a horse, and, 
according to the Eamayarni, the chief queen, Kausalya, remained 
in close contact with the slaughtered horse for a iiiglit, and the 
other two queens beside her. Four sous were then born to him 
from his three wives. Kau^alya bore Hama, Kaikeyi gave birth 
to Bharata, and Sti-raitra bore Lakshinawa and AShtru-glina. Kama 
partook of half the nature of Vishyai, Bhaiata of a quarter, and 
the other tAvo shared the remaining fourth. The Kiimayam, in 
explanation of this manifestation of Vislmu, says tliut he had 
promisetl the gods to become iiic-arnate as man for the dtistruclion 
of Rava?ja. Ho chose Dasa-ratlia for his human parent; and 
when that king was performing a second sacrifice to obtain pro¬ 
geny, he came to him out of the fire as a glorious being, and 
gave him a vessel full of nectar to administer to his wivea 
Dai>a-ratha gave half of it to Kauiiilyit, and a fourth each to 
Su-mitr«l. and Kaikeyt Tliey all in couseciuence became preg¬ 
nant, and their offspring partook of the divine nature according 
to the portion of the nectar each had drunk. There were several 
others of the name. See Kama-chandra. 

DAjSARHA, DAiSARHA. Prince of the Da^arhas, a title of 
Kmhna. The Dasarhas were a tribe of Yadavas. 
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DA/SA-RtTPAKA. An early treatise on dramatic com¬ 
position. It has been publish^ by Hall in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. 

DASAS» ‘ Slaves.’ Tribes and people of India who opposed 
the progress of the intrusive Aryans. 

DASRAS. ‘Beautiful.’ Tlieelder of the two Aswins, or in 
the dual (Dasrau)^ the two Aswins. 

HAHYUS. In the Vedas they are evil beings, enemies of the 
gods and men. Tliey are represented as being of a dark colour, 
and probably were the natives of India who contended with the 
immigrant Aryans. It has, however, been maintained that they 
were liermils ai’d ascetics of Aryan race. In later times they 
are barbarians, robbers, outcasts, who, according to some autho¬ 
rities, descended from Viswamitra. 

DATTAKA-CHANDRIKA. a treatise on the law of adop- 
ti(m by Devana Bhaf^a. Translatcri by Sutherland. 

X)ATTAKA-M 1 MA^’SA. a treatise on the law of adoption 
by Nanda Panefita. Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAKA-jS'TKOMAiVI. A digest of the principal treatises 
on tiio law of adoption. Printed at Calcutta. 

D.'VTTATREYA. Son of Atri and Anasiiya. A Biuliman 
saint in whom a portion of Brahma, Vishmi, and Sivfi, or more 
particularly Vislmu, was incarnate. He had three sons. Soma, 
Datta, and l)ur-vasas, to whom also a portion of the divine 
essence was transmitted. lie was the patron of Kurta-virya, and 
gave him a thousand arms. 

IlAYx\-BllA(jrA. ‘Law of inheritance.’ This title belongs 
especially to the treatise of Jimuta Viihana, curi*ont in Bengal. 
Translated by Colebrooka 

DAYA-KRAMA-SANGRAIIA. a treatise on the law of 
inheritance as current in Bengal, by Sn Kn'shwa Turkalankaru. 
Translated by Wynch. 

HAYA-TATWA. a treatise on the law of inlicritanco as 
current in Bengal, by Raghuiiandana Bha/^acharya. 

DEVA. (Nom. Devas = Deus, from the root Biv, to shine.) 
God. A deity. The gods are si)oken of as thirty-three in num¬ 
ber, eleven for each of the three worlds. 

DEV AKA. Father of Devaki and brother of Ugrasena. 

DEVAKI. Wife of Vaau-deva, mother of Krish/ta and 
cousin of Kansa. She is sometimes called an incarnation of 
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Aditi, and is*said to have been bom again as Prisnl, the viife of 
King Su-tapas. 

DEVALA A Yedic Aislii, to whom some hj'mns are attri¬ 
buted. There are several men of this name j one was author 
of a code of law, another was an astronomer, mid one the grand¬ 
father of Pawini. 

DEV ALA. 3 Iusic, pemonified as a female. 

D£A"A-L(JKA. The world of the gods, Swarga, Indra's 
heaven. 

DEVA-MATii/. ‘ Mother of the gods.’ An appellation of 
Aditi (q.v.). 

DEVA-RATA. 1. A royal Ukhi of the Solar race, who dw'olt 
among tlie Videlias, aud had charge of Aiva’s bow, wliioh de¬ 
scended to Janaha and wa5 broken ]>y Raiiia. 2. A name given 
to A'unaA-sephaa. 

DEVARSTIIS. (Deva-r/Vhis.) AV.shis or saints of the celes¬ 
tial class, who dwell in tlie regions of tlio gods, such as Aiirada. 
Sages w’ho have attained jjcrfection upon earth and have been 
exalted as demigods to heaven. 

DEVATA. a divine being or god. Tlie name Devatus 
includes the gods in general, or, as most frecpieiitly used, the 
whole body of inferior gotls, 

DEVATADIIYAYA-HRAHMAYA. The fiftli Jhahmana 
of the Siima-veda. The text has b(;en edited by Jhmioll. 

DEVAYAlSl. Daughter of Aukra, ju-iest of the Daityas. 
Slie foil in love with her fatlior’s pupil Knclia, son of JlWhaspati, 
hut he rejected her advances. 81 ie cursed l)im, and in return 
ho ciii’sed her, tliat she, a Lrahman’s daugliter, should many a 
Kshatriya, DevayanI was companion to Sarmish/hii, daughter 
of the king of the Daityas. One day they went to bailie, and 
the god Vayii changed their clothes. AVhen they were dressed, 
they began to quarrel about the cliaiige, and Devayiini spoke 
“ W'ith a scowl so bitter that Sarmishj'ha slapped her face, and 
pushed her into a dry ivell.” She was rescued hy King Yayati, 
who took her homo to her father Aukra, at his daughter’s 
vehement persuasion, demanded satisfaction from Sarinisli/lia’s 
father, the Daitya king. lie conceded Devayaui’s demand, that 
iipon her maiTiage Safhiishi^ha should be given to her for a ser¬ 
vant. Devayani married King Yayati, a Kshatriya, and Sar- 
mish/lia became her sen^ant. Subsequently Yayati became 
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enamoured of Sarmishfliii, and she boro him a son, the discovery 
of which so enraged Devayani tliat sho parted from her husband, 
and went home to her father, liaving homo two sons, Yadu*and 
Turvusa or Turvasu. Her father, <S\ikra, cursed Yayati with the 
infirmity of old age, but afterwards offered to transfer it to any 
one of Yayiiti’s sons who would submit to rticeive it. Yadu, tlie 
eldest, and progenitor of the Yudavaa, refused, aiid so did all the 
other sons, with tins exception of kSamiisldha’s youngest son, 
Puni. Those wLo refused were cursed by their father, that their 
posterity sliouhl never i)ossess dominion; but Puru, who bore 
liis father’s curse for a thousand years, succeeded his father as 
monarch, and Avas the ancestor of the PdreeZavas and Kauravas. 

DEVA-YONI. ‘ Of divine birth.’ A general name for the 
inferior gods, the Adityas, Vasus, Vi.9wadevas, and others. 

l)EVl. ‘The goddess,’ or Maha-dcvl, ‘the great goddess,’ 
wife of the god /Siva, and daughter of Himavat, the Hima¬ 
laya raounhiins. She is mcntion(’d in the IVfahil-bharata under 
a variety of names, and with several of her peculiar character¬ 
istics, hut sho owes her great distinction to the Puranas and 
lati r works. As the /S'akti or feinnlc energy of /S'iva she lias two 
characters, one mild, the other fierce; and it is under the latter that 
she is especially worshijiped. Slio has a great variety of names, 
referable to licr various forms, attributes, and actions, but these 
names are not always used accurately and distinctively. In her 
iiiildcr form she is lima, ‘light,’" and a type of beauty ; Gaurl, 

‘ the ycUow or brilliant; ’ ParvatT, ‘ the mountaineer; ’ and 
Haimavatl, from her parentage; Jagan-niiita, ‘ tho mother of the 
'world;’ and IJhaviim. In lier terrible form she is Durga, ‘the 
inaccessible; ’ Kiill and <Syama, ‘ tho black; ’ Chaurfi and Cha^i- 
fZika, ‘the fierce;’ and PhairavJ, ‘the terrible.’ It is in this 
character that bloody saeriiices are offered to her, that the bar¬ 
barities of the Dui^a-pujii and Charafc-puja are perpelrated in 
her honour, and that the indecent orgies of tho Tuntrikas are 
hold to propitiate her favours and celebrate her powers. She 
lias ten arms, and in most of her hands there are wca2)oiis. As 
Durga she is a beautiful yellow woman, riding on a tiger in a 
fierce and menacing attitude. As Kali or Kalika, ‘ the black,’ 
“ she is represented with a black skin* a hideous and* terrible 
countenance, driiiping with blood, encircled with snakes, hung 
round with skulls and human heads, and in all respects resem- 
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bling a fury father than a goddess.” As Vindhya-vasini, ‘the 
dweller in the Vindliyas,’ she is worshipped at a place of that 
name where the Vindhyas approach the Ganges, near Mirzapur, 
and it is said that there the blood before her imago is never 
allowed to got dry. As INFah^maya she is the great illusion. 

, The Chanf/I-mahatmya, whicli celebrates the victories of 
tliis goddess over the x\suras, sixiaks of lier under tl)e fol- 
lovriiig names:—i. Uurga, wlion she received the messengers 
of the Asuras. 2. I)a.9a-bhujiL ‘Ten-armed,* when she 

destroyed part of their army. 3. Siiiha-vrihiiu. ‘ Riding on a 
lion,’ when slie fought witli the Asura general Rukta-vlja. 4. 
!M:ihisha-iiiardini. ‘Destroyer of IVIaliisha,’ an Asura in lh(3 
form of a buffalo. 5. Jagad-dhiltrt. ‘ho.stererof the world,’ 
when she again defeated the Asura army. 6. ICiIi. ‘The 
black.' 8ho killed Rakta-vjja. 7. IMukta-ke-si. ‘With dis¬ 
hevelled hair.’ Again doh'ats the Asuras. 8. Tarii. ‘Star.’ 
She killed /iS'umbha. q. Chhinna-Tnastakii. ‘Decapitated,’ 
the headless form in which she killed Nisumbha. 10. Jagad- 
gailrl. ‘ World’s fair one,* as landed T)y the gods for her 
triumphs. The names wliich Devi obtains from her Jmsband 
are:—liabhravi (liabliru), Bhagavatl, LsiinT, J.s'warl, Kalanjarr, 
KapalinT, Kuu.dkl, KirfitT, Mahe.swan, MWda, ^De/anl, Rinl- 
ram, /Sarva/ii, /.Viva, Tryambakl. From lier origin sJie is cnJled 
Adri-jii and Giri-jii, ‘ mountain-born ; '* Xu-ja, ‘ eartli-liorn; * 
Daksha-ja, ‘sprung from Dakahn.* She is Kaiiya, ‘the virgin 
Kanya-kumarl, ‘the youthful virgin;’ and Amhika, *thfi 
mother; ’ Avara, ‘ the youngest; ’ Ananta and Kitya, ‘ the evc?r- 
lasting; ’ Aiya, ‘ the revered ; ’ Vijayil, ‘ victorious; ’ if/ddhi, 

‘ the rich; ’ SatT, ‘ virtuous ; ’ Daksliiyia, ‘ right-handed; ’ Pingii, 
‘tawny, dark;’ Karhurl, ‘spotted;’ Bhrainarl, ‘the bee;’ 
Ko/ari, ‘ the naked; ’ Kar/ia-motl, ‘ pearl-oarcil; ’ I’adma-lanch- 
hana, ‘distinguished by a lotus;’ Sarva-mangala, ‘always 
auspicious;’ /Vakam-bharl, ‘nourisher of herbs;’ /Viva-dull, 
‘AViva’s messenger;’ Sinba-rathI, ‘riding on a lion’ As addicted 
to austerities she is Apama and XatyayauL As Bhuta-nayaki 
she is chief or leader of the goblins, and as Ga?ia-nayakl, the 
leader of the Gawas. She is Kamakshf, ‘wanton-eyed;’ and 
Kamakhya, ‘called by the name of Kama, desire.’ Other 
names, most of them applicable to her terrible forms, arc Bhadra- 
kali, Bhima-devI, Chamunda, Maha-k^i, Mahamm, MaliasurJ, 
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MatangT, Ttajasl, ‘the fierceand Rakta-danti, ^ed or bloody 
toothed.’ 

BEVI BHAGAVATA PURAA'A. A >Shiva Purawa, which 
is by some placed among the eighteen Puriiwas instead of the 
Ari Bliagavata, which is devoted to Vishwu. This is devoted to 
the worsliip of the ^SViktis. 

HEVi M AH ATM Y A. ‘ The greatness of Devi.’ A poinn 
of 700 verse.s, which celebrates the triumphs of Devi oyer 
various Asuras. Tt is the text-book of the worshippers of 
Devi, and is read daily in her temples. Tt is an episode of the 
Markayiffeya Purajja, and is also called Chanefipa^ha. 

DTIANAJIA ‘ Giver of wealth.’ Kuvera, the god of riches. 

DHAXAN-.I AYA. ‘Conqueror of riches.’ A title of ylLrjuna 
and of several others. 

DlIAXANdAYA VIJAYA. ‘Victories of Dhahaujaya’ 
(Arjuna). A drama in one act (.)n the exploits of Arjuna when 
in the service of the Raja Viriifa. 

DIIANA-PATI. ‘ Lord of wealth.’ Ivuvera 

DIFANK^S'WARA. ‘ Lord of wealth,’ ?.»?., Kuvera, 

DlfANUR-Vl'ihA. The science of archery, the military art. 

DIIAN'VVAXTARL i. Name of a Ycdic deity to whom offer¬ 
ings at tAvilight were made, in the north-ca.st quarter. 2. The 
j)hysician of the gods, who was produced at the churning of th«i 
ocean. He was a tea{^her of medical science, and the Ayur-veda 
is attributed to him. fii another birth he was son of Dlrgha- 
tiiinas, aiul his “ nature was c.xempt from human infirmities, and 
in ev(‘ry o.\iste,ncc he had been muster of universal knowledge.” 
He is called also Sudha-j)a7Ji, ‘ carrying nectar in his hands,’ and 
Amr/ta, ‘the immortal.* Other physicians seem to have had 
the name applied to them, as Bhela, Divo-dasa, and Piilakapya. 
3. A celebrated pliysician, who was one of “ the nine gems ” 
of the court of Yikrama. /S^e Nava-ratna, 

DHARAYl. The, earth. The wife of Para.5u-ranuu 

DIlARi^IA, DlfARMA-RAJA. ‘Justice.’ A name of 
Yuma, the judge of the dead. 

DHARMA. An ancient sage, sometimes classed among the 
Prajiipatis. lie married thirteen (or ten) of the daughters of 
Dakslia, and had a numerous progeny; but all his children “are 
manifestly allegorical, being personifications of intelligences and 
virtues and religious rites, and being therefore appropriately 
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“w^edded to the* probable authors of the Hindu codo of religion 
and morals, or the equally allegorical representation of that code, 
Dljarma, moral and religious duty.”— JFUsoti. 

DHARMA-PUTRA. ‘ Son of Dlianna.’ A name of Yiidhi- 
sh/hira. 

DHARMARAATYA. A sacred grovt'. i. A forest in Mad- 
hyadesa into which Hharma retired. 2. A city mentioned in 
the Ramaya?ia as founded by Amurta-rajas, son of Ku^a. 

Dir^RMA'RAJA. i. Yama, king of the dead. 2. A title of 
Yudhi-sh/hira, who was mythically a son of I'ama. 

HHARMA-aSASTRA. a law-book or code of laws. This 
term includes the whole body of Hindu law, but it is more 
especially applicable to the laws of Manu, Yiiinawalkya, and other 
ijispired sages who first recorded the Siur/ii or “recollections” 
of what they had received from a divine source. These works 
are generally in three parts:—(r.) Acluira, nilcs of conduct 
ami practice; (2.) VyaAuliiira, judicature; (3.) Prayaichitia, 
penance. 

The inspired lawgivers ans spoken of as being eighteen in 
number, but the names of forty-two old authorities are men¬ 
tioned. Manu and Yiijnawalkya stand apart by themselves at tins 
bead of these writers. After them the eigliteen other inspired 
sages are recognised as the great authoritii's on law, and tljo 
works ascribed to them are still extant, citlicr wholly or par¬ 
tially, or in an abridged form:—(i.) Atii; {2.) Vishrm; (3.) 
Ilarita; (4.) Usanas; (5.) Arigiras; (6.) Yama; (7.) Apastamba; 
(8.) Samvarta; (9.) Katyayana; (10.) IV/haspali; (11.) Parilsara; 
(12.) Vyasa; (13, 14.) /Shiikha and Likhita, whose joint trea¬ 
tise is frequently quoted; (15.) Daksha; (16.) Gotama; (17.) 
iSatatapa; (18.) Va.sish/ha. I>ut there are others who are 
more fre<iuent]y cited than many of these, as Narada, Bhrigu, 
Marichi, ICasyapa, Vi.?wamitra, ami Ikiudhayana. Other names 
tliat are met with are Pulaslya, Gargya, I’aidnnnsi, Sumaiitu, 
Lokakshi, Kuthumi, and Dhaumya. The writings of some 
of these lawgivers have appeared in dillcrent fonns, and are 
refernjd to with the descriptive epithets of Vriddha, ‘old;’ 
B7'ihat, ‘ great; ’ and Laghu, ‘ light or small’ 

A geneml collection of the Sin?’itisor I)harma-.?astras has been 
printed in Calcutta under the title of Dliarma-sastra-sangraha, by 
Jivananda. 
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DHAR]^A-SAVARNI~DHRISHTAfKETU. 

DHARMA-SAVARiVI. The eleventh Bee Mann. 

DHARMA-StTTRAS. The Samayacliarika Sutras are so 
called because they had among them maxims of a legal nature. 

DIIARMA-VYADHA. ‘The pious huntsujian.’ This man 
is represented in the Malia-bharata as living by selling the flesh 
of boars and buffaloes, and yet as being learned in the Vedas 
and in all the knowledge of a Brahman. This is accounted for 
by his having been a Brahman in a foi-mer birth, and cursed 
to this vile occupation for having wounded a Brahman when 
hunting. 

DIIAT/?/. ‘]\Iakcr, creator.’ In the later hymns of the 
ii/g-vcfla, JMiatri is a deity of no very defined powers and func¬ 
tions, but ho is described as operating in the production of life 
.and the jOTservation of health. He promotes generation, brings 
about matrimony, presides over domestic life, cures diseases, 
heals broken bones, &c. lie is said to “ have formed the sun, 
moon, sky, cartli, air, and heaven os before.” lie appears also 
as one of the Adityas, and this charsicter ho still retains. In 
the later mythology lie is identified with Prajapati or Brahma 
the crcatf)r; and in tliis sense of “ maker ” the term is used as 
an epithet of Visliwu and Kr/slina. Sometimes he is a son of 
Brahma, 

DHAUMYA. I. Tlie younger brother of Dcvala and family 
priest of the ]’a?jf?avas. There are several others of the same 
name. 2. Author of a work on law. 

DHENUKA. A demon killed by Bala-mma., lO’/slma and 
Bala-rama, as boys, picked some fmit in a grove belonging to 
Dlienuka, when he took the form of an ass, and running to the 
spot began t-o kick Bala-rama. The young hero seized him by 
the heels, whirled him round till he Avas dead, and cast his 
rarca.so on to the top of a palm-tree. Several of his companions 
who ran to his assistance were treated in the same way, so 
that “ the trees were laden with dead assea” 

DHif/STITA-I)YUMN.:V. Brother of Draupadi, and com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the Pawt/ava armies. He killed, somewhat un¬ 
fairly in combat, Drona, who had beheaded his father, and he in 
his tum \ras killed by Drowa’s son, Ai>walthaman, who stamped 
him to death with his feet as he lay asleep. 

DH 7 i/SIITA-KETU. i. A son of Dhmhta-dyumna. 2. 
A son of <t?i5U'2iala, king of Chedi, and an ally of the PaTida- 
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vas. 3. A king of the Keltayas, also an ally of the Panrfavas. 
4, Son of SatyadhntL 5. Son of Nriga. 

DTIi?/TA-RASHrRA. i. Tlie eldest son of Vichitrarvirj'a 
or Vyasa, and brother of PaTwfu. His mother was Ambika. Ho 
married Gandharl, and by liar had a hundred sons, the eldest of 
whom was Dur-yodhana Dhrita-rash/ra was blind, and Pa»rfu 
was affected with a disease supposed, from his name, “the pale,” 
to bo a leprous affection. The two brothers in turn renounced 
the throne, and the great war recorded in the ISlaha-bliarala was 
fought between tlieir sons, one party being called Jvauravas, 
from an ancestor, Kuril, and the other PilmZavas, from their 
father PawZu. JDlnv’ta-rasli/ra and his wife were burned in a 
forest fire. {Bee Maha-bhiirata.) 2. An enoniious seipent of 
many heads and immense strength. 

DHRUVA. The polar star. According to the. Vi.sh/iii 
PuriiAia, the sons of Mann Swayam-bhiiva were. I’riya-vrata and 
Ultanapada. The latter had twoMuves; tint favourite, Suruehi, 
was proud and haughty; the second, Sunlii or Sum ita, was 
humble and gentle. Sunichi had a son named Uttania, and 
8uniti gave birth to Dhniva. AVliile quite a child Hhruva was 
contemptuously treated by 8uruchi, and she told him that her 
own son Uttama would alone succeed to the throne. .Bhniva 
and his mother submitted, and ho declared that he wislieil for 
no other honours than such as his own actions shoulil acquire. 
He was a Kshatriya, but he joined a society of 7 j*<sLis, and 
becoming a ifishi himself, he wont through a rigid course of 
austerities, notwithstanding the elforts of Indra to distinct liim. 
At the end he obtained the favour of Vishwu, who raised him 
to the skies as the pole-star. Ho has the patronymic Anttana- 
padi, and he is called Grahiidliara, ‘the stay or pivot of tJie 
planets.’ 

DHGMA-VARATA. ‘ Smoke coloured.’ A king of the ser¬ 
pents. A legend in the Hari-vansa relates that Yadu, the 
founder of the Yiidava family, went for a trip of pleasure 
on the sea, where he was carried off by Dhuma-varwa to the 
capital of the serpents. Dhuma-varna married his five daugli- 
tors to him, and from tliem sprang seven distinct families of 
people. 

DIIUNDHU. An Asura who harassed the sage Uttanka in 
lus devotions. The demon hid himself beneath a sea of sand, 
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but was dug out and killed by King Kuvalayaiwa and liia 
21,000 sons, who were undeterred by the flames wliich checked 
their progress, and were all killed but three. This legend pro¬ 
bably originated from a volcano or some similar jjhonomcnon. 
h’rom this exploit Kuvalayaswa got tho name of Dhundhu- 
mara, ‘ slayer of Dhundhu.’ 

DIIUNDIIU-MARA. See Dhundhu and ICuvalayaswa. 

DIIQH-JATI. ‘Having heavy matted locks.’ A name of 
Rudra or Siva. 

DIIURTA-NARTAKA. ‘ Tho rogue actors.’ A farce in two 
parts by Sama Raja Dikshita. “ The chief object of this piece 
is the ridicule tho /S'aiva ascetics.” 

HTICKTA-SAMAGAHA. ‘Assemblage of rogues.’ A 
comedy by /S^ckhara or Jyotir Lswara. “It is somewluit indeli¬ 
cate, but not devoid of humour.” It has been translated into 
French by ychoobcL 

T)IG-AMBARA. ‘Clothed with space.’ A naked mendi¬ 
cant. A title of /Siva. 

DIG-CArfAS. Tho elephants who protect the eight points 
of the compass:—(i.) Airavata; (2.) Puwtfarika; (3.) Va- 
mana; (4.) Kumiida; (5.) Aiijana; (6.) Pushpa-danta; (7.) 
Sarva-bhauma; (8.) Su-pratika. 

DIG-VTJAYA. ‘Conquest of the regions (of the world).’ 
T. A part of the Maha-bharata wliich commemorates the con- 
ipicsts eflectod by tho four younger l*a?Mfava princes, and in 
virtue of which Yudhi-sh/liira maintained his claim to uni¬ 
versal sovereignty. 2. A work by /^hiikaracharya in support 
of the Vedanta philosophy, generally distinguished as ^Shnkara 
Dig-vijaya. 

DIK-PALA. ‘ Supporters of the regions.’ Tho support*u*s 
of tho eight j)oints of the compa.ss. See Dig-gaja. 

DlLlPA. Son of Ansuhiat and father of Bhaglratha. He 
was of the Solar race and ancestor of Rama. On one occasion 
he failed to pay duo respect to Surabhi, tho ‘ cow of fortune,’ 
and she j)assed a curse upon him that ho should have no 
offspring until lie and his wife Su-dakshirtfi had carefully 
tended Surabhi’s daughter Nandiiu. They obediently waited 
on this adf Nandinl, and Dilipa once offered liis own life to 
save hers from the lion of ^yiva. In due time the curse was 
removed, and a son, Raghu, was born to them. This story is 
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told in the Raghu-vama. There was another prmce of the 
name. See Khaiwanga. 

DlRGIIA-6^RAVAS. Son of Dirgha-tamas, and therefore a 
i??shi, but as in a time of famine ho took to trade for a liveli¬ 
hood, the ^ig-veda cjills him “ the merchant” 
BlRGHA-TAMAS, DiRGHA-TArAS. ‘Long darkness.’ 
A son of KaA’i-rfija, according to the Mahii-bharaUi; of IJchiithya, 
according to the R/g-veda; and of Utathya and ^^uraata in 
the Puruwas. ITis appellations of Auchathya and Stiimateya 
favour the latter parentage. Ho was born blind, but is said to 
have obtained sight by worshipping Agni {li. V. iii. 128). Ho 
was fatlier of Kakshivat and Dhanwantari; and he is saitl (in 
the V. P.) to have had live children by Su-desh?ia, wife of 
Bali, viz., the countries Anga, Banga, Ivalinga, Puw^ra, and 
Suhnia. 

DITT. A goddess or pt-rsonification in the V(?das w’ho is 
associated with Ailiti, and seems to be intended as an antithesis 
or as a complement to her. 

In the Kiiniayam and in the Pura7ias she is daughter of 
Daksha, wife of Ka'ryapa, and mother of the Daityas. The 
Vislmu Pura?ia ndates that having lost her children, slio beggfjd 
of Kasyapa a soji of irresistible prowess, wlio should destroy 
Indra. The boon was granted, hut witli this condition: “If, 
with thoughts wholly pious and person entirely ])urc, you carti- 
fulJy carry the babe in your womb for a hundred yeara” Sho 
assiduously observed the condition; but Indra knew what was 
preparing for liim. So ho ivcnt to Diti and attoiidi'd upon her 
with tho utmost linuiility, watching his opportunity. In tlie 
last year of tlie century, Hiti retired one night to rest without 
washing her feet. Indra then with his thuiiderholt divided the 
euibryo in lior ■womb into seven portions. Tims mutilattid, tho 
cliihl cried bitterly, and Indra being unaldo to pricify it, became 
angry, and divided each of tlie .seven portions into seven, thus 
forming the swift-moving deities called Mamts, from tho words, 

‘ Mil-rodi/j,’ ‘ Weep not,’ which Indra used to quiet them. 

DIVO-DASA. I. A pious liberal king mentioned in the i?/g- 
veda, for whom it is said that Indra demolished a hundred stone 
cities, meaning perhaps tho mythological aerial cities of the 
Asuras. 2. A Brahman wdio was the twin-brother of Ahalya. 
He is represented in tho Veda as a “very liberal sacrificer,” 
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and as being delivered by the gods from *tho oppressor 
iS'anibara. lie is also called Atithi-gwa, ^he to whom guests 
should go.' 3. A king of K^I, son of llliTnia-ratha and father of 
Pratfirdana. lie was attacked by the sons of King Vita-havya 
and all his sons were slain. His son Pratardana (q.v.) was born 
to him through a sacrifice performed by Bharadwaja. IIo was 
celebrated as a physician and was called DhanwantarL 
DKAUPADt Daughter of Drupada, king of Panchiila, and 
wife of the five Pa?*tZu princes. Draupadi was a damsel of dark 
com])lexion but of groat beauty, " as radiant and graceful as if 
she had descended from the city of the goda” Her hand was 
sought by mail’ princes, and so her father determined to hold a 
swayaiu-vara and allow her to exercise her own choice in the 
selection of a husband. The swayarn-vara was proclaimed, and 
jirinces assi'inblcd from all parts to contend in the lists for tlio 
hand of the jirincess; for although in such contests the lady was 
entitled to exercise her swayam-vara or own choice, it generally 
fellowod that the champion of the arena became her Imsband. 
lyfost astonishing feats of arms were iierformod, but Arjuna out¬ 
shone all by his marvellous use of the bow, and he became the 
selected bridegroom. When the live brothers returned to tlie 
house w'liero their mother, KuntT, wa.s staying, they told her that 
they had made a gr»'at acquisition, and she told them to share it 
among them. Th(iSO words raised a gieat difficulty, for if they 
could not be adroitly evaded they must bo obeyed. The sage 
Vyasa settled the matter by saying, “ The, destiny of Draupadi 
has already been declared by-the gods; let her become the wife 
of all tlio br»d;hren.” So she became their common wife, and it 
was arranged that she should stiiy succ,essively two days in the 
house of each, and that no one of them hut the master of the 
liouso should enter it while she w’as tliera Arjuna was 
her favoTirite, and she showed her jealousy when he mar¬ 
ried Su-hhadra In the great gajnbling match which the 
oldest bi*othcr, Yudhi-sli/hira, played at Hastinarpura against 
his cousins,’ the Kaiivaras, he lost his all—his kingdom, his 
hrothers, himself, and their wife Draupadi So she became 
a slave, ami Dur-yodhana called her to come and sweep the 
room. She refused, and then Duh-ifasana dragged her by 
the hair into the pavilion before all the chieftains, and taunt¬ 
ingly told her that she was a slave girl, and had no right to 
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complain of l^ing touched by men. He 'also abused her 
and tore off her veil and dress, while Dur-yodliana invited her 
to sit on his thigh. Knshna took compassion upon her, and 
restored her garments as fast as they were torn. She called 
vehemently upon her husbands to save her, but they wore 
restrained by Yudhi-ah/hira. llhima was in a rage of jjassioii; 
he was prevented from action; but he vowetl in loud words 
that ho would drink the blood of l)uh*s^ana and smash the 
thigh of Dur-yodhana in retsiliation of these outrages, which 
vows he eventually fulfilled. Hraupadi vowed that her hair 
sliould r« 3 Uiain dishevelled until Bhima should tic it up witli 
hands dripi)ing witli the blood of BulKviisiina. The result 
of the gambling match was that the Pant/avas, with Braupadi, 
went into exile for tweh'o years, and were to dwell quite 
incognito during aiiotlier year. The i)eTiod of thirteen years 
being successfully completed, they were at liberty to return. 
Twelve years of exile were pass(}d in the jungle, and in the 
course of this period Jayad-ratha, king of Sindliu, came to the 
Louse of the Pawdavas while they were out liuntiug. He was 
courteously received hy Braupadi, and was fascinated by her 
charms. lie tried to induce lier to (dopo with him, and when 
ho was scornfully repulsed, ho <lragg(jd lier to liis chariot and 
drove off with her. When the Faru/avns returned and heanl 
of the rn])e, they pursued Jayad-ratlia, and pressed him so close 
that ho put down Braupadi, and endeavoured to escaiie alone. 
Bhima rasolved to overtake and punish him; and although 
Yudhi-sh/hira pleaded that Jayad-ratha was a kinsman, and 
ouglit not to he killed, Branjiadl called alouil for vcngoiince, 
so Bliima and Arjuna continued tho jiursuit. Bhima dragged 
Jayad-ratha from his car, kicked and heat him till he was sense¬ 
less, but spared his life. He cut off all Jayatl-ratlia's hair except 
five locks, and made him publicly acknowledge that ho was a 
slave. Braupadi’s revenge was then .slaked, and Jayad-ratha Avas 
released at her intercession. In tho thii’tcenth year, in which 
her husbands and slie Avere to li\x undiscovered, they entered 
the service of tho king of Virafa, and she, without acknowledg¬ 
ing any connection Avith them, became a Avaiting-maid to tJie 
queen. She stipulated that she should not he required to wasli 
feet or to eat food left by otliens, and she quieted the jealous 
fears Avhich her beauty excited in the queen’s mind by represent- 
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ing that she was guarded by five Gandharvas, who T^ould prevent 
any improper advances. She lived a quiet life for a wliile, but 
licr beauty excited the passions of Kichaka, the queen’s brother, 
who was conimander-in-chicf, and the leading man in llio king¬ 
dom. If is importuniti(is and insults greatly annoyed her, but 
she met with no protection from tlie queen, and was rebuked for 
lier complaints and petulance by Yudhi-shfhira. Her spirit of 
revenge was roused, and she appealed as usual to llliima, whose 
fiery passions slic well know how to kindle. She complainwl of 
her menial position, of the insults she had received, of the iu- 
diifercncc of her husbands, and of the base offices thev were 
content to occiip,;. r»lunia promised revenge. An assignation 
was mad(‘. with Kichaka which Uhima kept, and he so mangled 
tlu} unfortunate gallant tliat all his flesh and bones were rolled 
into a ball, and no one could discover the manner of his death. 
The munh'r was attributed to J) ran ] null’s Gandharvas, and she 
-was condemned to bo burnt on Kichaka s funeral pile. Then 
JMiIma disguised himself, and tearing np a tree for a cluh, went 
to her rescua ITo was supposed to be the Gandliarva, and 
every one fled before him. Ifo released Draupadi, aiul they 
returned to the city hy dilFercnt ways. After the teim of exile 
was ov(!r, and the Pa/idavas and she were at liberty to return, 
she Avas more ambitious than her hnsljands, and complained to 
Krislma of the humility and want of resolution shown by 
Yndhi-shfliira. She liad five sons, ono by each husband— 
Prati-vimlhya, son of Yudlii-sh/hira; (S’nita-soina, son of EhTma ; 
»S'niia-kIrtti, son of Arjuna; ^atiinika, son of Kukula; and 
<S'mtji*karman, son of Saha-deva. She Avith these five sons was 
present in camp on the eighteenth and last night of the gre.'it 
battle, Avliile her victorious liusbaiids Avere in the camp of the 
defeated enemy. AiAvatthiiman Avith two companions entered tlie 
(‘.amp of the Partdfavas, cut down these five youths, and all Avhom 
they found. Draupadi called for vengeauco upon Aswatthaman. 
Yudhi-sldhira endeavoured to moderate her anger, but .she appealed 
to Bhimn. Aijuiia pursued AsAvatthaman, and overtook him, but 
he spared his life after taking from him a celebrated jewel Avhich 
he wore .as an amulet Arjuna gave this jewel to Bhima for 
presentation to DraupadL On receiving it she was consoled, 
and presented the jeAvel to Yndhi-shfliira as the head of the 
family. When her husbands retired from the world and went 
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on their jonme^ towards tho Himalaj^as and Iiulra's heaven, she 
accompanied them, and was the first to fall on the journey. See 
Maha-bharata. 

Praupadi’s real name was Knshwil She was called Draupadi 
and -yajna-seni, from her fatlier •, Piu-shatT, from her grand¬ 
father Prishata; Piincliali, from lier country; Sairindliii, ‘ the 
maid-servant ’ of the queen of Vira/a j Panehami, ‘ having five 
husbands;’ and ^fita-yauvani, ‘ the ever-young.’ 

DRAVIPA. The country in which tlio Tamil language is 
spoken, extending from Madras to Cape Comorin. According 
to Mann, the people of this country werti original!}^ Ksliatriyns, 
hut sank to the condition of ATidras from tlie extinction of 
sacred rites and tlio absence of Prahinans. A.s a[)i>lied to tho 
classification of Briihmans iL lias a much wider arqilication, em¬ 
bracing Gujariit, ]Mah.vrashh-a, and all the south. 

D/iiSHADWATI. A common female name, i. Tlio wife of 
King Divo-diisa. 2. A river hmiiing one of the boundaries of hrah- 
mavarta, perhaps the Kiigar befowi its junction witli tfie Sarsuti. 

DROiVA. ‘ A bucket.’ A Braliman so named from bis 
having been generated by his father, lUiaradwaja, iu n buckeb 
He married Knpa, half-sister of Pdilshma, and liy her was father 
of Asw.'ittharaan. He was iicharya, or teacher of the military 
art, both td* tho Kaiirava and Pawtfava princes, and so ho 
was called Dro?<uch.arya, He h:ul been .‘jJighted by Prupada, 
king of l^anchiila, and liocamo liis enemy, Tlirough the in¬ 
strumentality of the Paiif/avas ho made Prupada pri.soner, and 
took from him half of Ids kingdom; but ho .spared his life 
and gave him back the other lialf of liis country Hut the 
ohl animosity raiikled, and ended in the death of both. In tho 
great war Pto/ui sided with the Kauravas, and after the <leath 
of Bhishma he became tlieir coirimamler-iii-diief. On the fourth 
day of his command he killed Prupada, and in Jiis turn ho was 
unfairly slain in combat by .Dhr/sh/a-dyumna, who had sworn 
to avenge his father’s death. In the midst of this combat 
Prona was told that his son was dead, which so unnerved him 
tliat he laid down his arras and his opponent decapitated him. 
But Prona was a Brahman and an Acharya, and the crime of 
killing him was enormous, so it is glossed over by the statement 
that Prona “ transported himself to heaven in a glittering state 
like the sun, and Ph^'tsbfa-dyumna decapitated merely his life- 
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loss body.” Drona was also called Ku/a-ja. • Tlio common 
meaning of Ku/a is ‘ mountain-top/ but one of its many other 
meanings is ‘water-jar.’ His j>atronymic is Bharadwaja. 

DKUHYir. Son of Yayati, by Sarmishiha, daughter of the 
Daitya king Vnsha-parvaii. He refused to exchange his youth 
for the curse of decrepitude passed upon his father, and in conse- 
(luence Yayiiti cursed him that his posterity should not possess 
ilominion. His father gave him a part of his kingdom, but his de¬ 
scendants became “princes of the lawless barbarians of the north.” 

HKLTPAIJA. King of Panchiila and son of Pn’shata. Also 
called Yajna-stma. He Avas sclioolhillow of DroTWi, the pwseeptor of 
the Kaurava and Pjw<fava princes, and ho mortally offended his 
former frieiwl by repuiliating his acquaintance. Dro?ia, in pay¬ 
ment of his services as preceptor, required his pupils to make 
Drupad.'i prisoii(*r. The Kauravas attackeil him and failed, but 
th (5 I’ilrw/avas took Drupada caf)tive and occupied his territory. 
J>ro7ta sparoii his life and r«Jstored the southern half of his 
kingdom to him. Drupada returned home burning for revenge, 
find, to procurcj it, lie prevailed upon two IJralimans to perform 
a sacrifice, by the efficacy of which he obtained two children, 
a sou and a daughter, who were called “ the altar-born,” be¬ 
cause tliey came forth from tlie sacrificiid fire. Tliese children 
were namo<l Dhnsh^a-dyumna and Kr/sliTia, bilfc tlic latt(!r 
is bci.ter known by her patronymic DraupadL After she had 
clioseii Arjuna for lier husband at her swayam-vara, and she had 
become, with Drnpada's consent, the Avifo of the five lYirwfavas, 
he naturally became the ally of his sons-in-law. He took an 
active i)art in the great kittle, and on the fourteenth day ho 
was killed and heheaded by l)ro/ia, who on the following day 
wa.s killed hy Dlin'sh^a-dymima, the son whom Drupada ha<l 
obtained for wreaking his vengeance on Ihona. Besides the 
two children mentioned, Drui)ada had a younger eon named 
JS'ikha7^ll?in and a daughter‘iSikliamfinL 

DU//-*S'.\LA. The only daughter of Dlirita-rash^ra and wife 
of Jayad-ratha. 

DUyf-ASASANA ‘ Hard to rule.’ One of the hundred sons 
of Dhrita-rash^ra. Wlien the Punrfavas lost their wife DraupadI 
in gambling with Dur-yodhana, DuA^s^na dragged her forw’ard 
by the hair and otherwise ill-used her. For this outrage Bhima 
vowed ho would drink his blood, a vow which he afterwards 
peiformed on the sixteenth day of the great battle. 
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*DUR’GA-^UR- YODHANA. 

DUR-GA. *A commentator on the NirukUi. 

DUR-GA ‘ Inaccessible.’ The wife of ^^iva. See DevL 

DUR-M.UKHA. ‘Bad face.* A name of one of Dhr/ta- 
rash/ra’s sons. Also of one of Rama's monkey allies, and of 
several others.' 

DUR-VASAS. ‘ Dl-clothcd.* A sage, the son of Atri and 
Anasuya, but, aticording to some authorities, ho was a son or 
emanation of tSiva He was noted for his irascible temper, and 
many fell under his curaa It Avas ho avIio cursed >Sakuntala 
for keeping him waiting at the door, and so (\aused the separa¬ 
tion between her ami King Bushyanta. But it was ho who 
blessed KuniT, so tliat she became a mother by the Sun. In 
the Vishnu Purana he is represented as cursing Indra for treat¬ 
ing witli disrespect a garland Avliich the sago jircscntcd to him. 
The curse was that “his sovereignty over the three worlds 
should be subverted,” and under it Tndra and the gods grew 
weak and were overpowered by the A sums. In their extremity 
they resorted to Vish/ni, who directed them to clinrii the ocean 
of milk’ for the production of the Amnta (water of life) and 
other i)rcciou8 things. In the Mahii-bharata it is stated that on 
one occasion Krishna cnlortaiiicd Ijim hospilahly, hiit omitted 
to Avipe th(5 fragments of food from the fo(jt of the sago. At. 
this tlie latter grow angry and foretold how Krishna should b(' 
killexl. The Vishnu Purar/a states that Krisli??a fell according 
to “ the imprecation of Bur-vasas,” and in the same work Bur- 
vasas is made to descriho himself as one “Avhosc jiatiire is 
stranger to remorse.” 

BUR-VASASA PURAA^A. One of tlio eighteen ITpa Pu- 
raTias. See Purana. 

BUR-YOBIIANA. ‘Hard to conquer.’ The eldest son of 
King Bli;ita-rilsh/ra, and leader of the Kanrava princes in the 
great war of the Malia-hharata. His hirtli Avas someAvluit mar¬ 
vellous. {See GandharL) Upon the death of his brother Pandu, 
Bhnta-rashfra took his five sons, the Panc?ava princes, to his oavh 
court, and had them educated with liis hundred sons. Bicker¬ 
ings and jealousies soon sprang up between the cousins, and 
Dur-yodhana took a special dislike to Bhima on account of his 
skill in the use of the club. Bitr-yodhana had learnt the use of 
tliis weapon under Bala-rama, and was jealous of any rival He 
poisoned Bhima and threw his body into the Ganges, but Bhima 
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sank to tlio regions of the Nagas, -wlicro he was restored to health 
and vigour. When Dhnta-rash^ra proposed to make Yudlii- 
shdiira lieir-apj)arent, Dur-yodhana strongly remonstrated, and 
the result was that the Pa^Javas went into exile. ]']ven then 
his animosity pursued them, and he laid a plot to hum them in 
their house, from which they escaped and retaliated upon his 
emissaries. After the return of the Pa?Mfavas from exile, and 
their estahlishment at Indnirprastha, his anger was further 
excited by Yudhi-sh/hira’.s pcrform.ance of theKaja-suya sacrifice. 
He prevailed on his father to invito the Pawrfavas to Ilastina- 
]>ura to a gambling match, in which, with the help of his 
confederate iSiikuni, he Avon from Yudhi-sh/liira ev(!rything ho 
jjossessed, even to the freedom of himself, his brothers, and his 
wife Draupadl. Dur-yodhana exidtingly sent for Dniupadi to 
act as a slave and sweep the room. AVlien she refused to come, 
his brother, Du/!'.vrisana, dragged htsr in by the hair of her head, 
and Dur-yodhana insulted her by inviting lior to sit Uf)on his 
knee. This drew from Phima a vow that he would one day 
smash Dur-yodliana’s thigh. Dhrita-rashfra interfered, and the 
result of the gambling was that the Pii?wfavas again went into 
exile, and were to remnin .absent thirteem years. While the 
P{i7wfavas Avoro living in the forest, Dur-yodhana went out for 
the purpose of gratifying his hatred with a sight of their [)Overty. 
lie Avas attacked and made 2>i’isoner by the Gaudharvas, probably 
hill peoide, and was rescued by the Piivirfavas. This incident 
grc.atlv mortified him. The exile of the Pu?z6favas dreAV to a 
close. War Avas inevitable, and both parties prepared for the 
.struggle. Dur-yodhana sought ilie aid of K^’/sh^a, but maJc 
the great mistake of accepting X?'/sb?ias army in preference to 
Ids person.al attcnd.'Uice. lie aecoinpanied bis army to the field, 
and oil the eighteenth day of the battle, aft(*r his party had be(‘n 
utterly defeiitod, lie fled mill hid himself in a lake, for he was 
said to possess the iiower of rem.aining under Avater. He was 
discovered, and Avith great difficulty, by taunts and sarcasms, Avas 
induced to come out. It Av^as .agreed that he and Bhima should 
fight it out with clubs. The contest was long and furious, and 
Dur-yodliana was getting the best of it, when Bhima remembered 
his vow, and, although it was unfair to strike below the waist, 
he gave his antagonist such a violent blow on the thigh that the 
bone was smashed and Dur-yodhana fell. Then Bhima kicked 
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liim on the hfed and triumphed over him. Left wounded and 
alone on the field, he was visited by Aswatthaman, son of 
Drona, and two other warriors, the only survivors of his army. 
Ho thirsted for revenge, and directed them to slay all tlie Paw- 
rfavas, and especially to bring him the head of Bhima. These 
men entered the camp of the enemy, and killed the five youthful 
sons of tlio Pawdavas. The version of the Mahii-bharata used 
by Wheeler adds that these warriors brought the heads of the 
five youths to Dur-yodhana, representing them to be the heads 
of the five brothers. Bur-yodliana was unable in tho twilight 
to distinguish the features, but ho exulted gi’eatly, and desired 
that BhTma’s head might be jdaced in his hands. With dying 
energy he pressed it with all his might, anti when ho found 
thiit it crushed, he knew tliat it was not tJio head of Bhimii. 
Having discovered tho decejition that had boon ydayod upon 
him, with a redeeming touch of liumaiiity lie reju’oachod A. 9 wat- 
thamau for his horrid deed in slaying tho harmless youths, 
saying, with his last hroath, “ INfy enmity was against the 
l*a 7 kfavas, not against these innooeiits.’’ Hur-yotlhana was 
called also Su-yodhana, ‘good fighh'r.’ 

DnSITAiVA. A liakshasa wlio fought as one of tho generals 
of Ravawa, and was killed hy Rama ITc was generally asso¬ 
ciated with Rava?ia’s brother, Khara 

DUSHMAISTA, BUSHYANTA A valiant king of tlio 
Lunar race, and descended from Puru. Ho was husband of 
(Sakuntala, by whom he had a son, Bliai-ata I'ho loves of Dush- 
yanta and 6akuntala, licr separation from him, and her restora¬ 
tion through the discovery of his token-ring in the belly of a 
fish, form the plot of Kali-dasa’s celebrated play ^S'akuntala. 

BOTANGAOA. ‘ The ambassador Angada’ A short play 
founded on the mission of Angjiila to demand fruiii Rriva7?a the 
restoration of SitiL It is attributed to a poet named Subha/a. 

DWAIPAYAKA. See Vyiisa 

DWAPARA YUGA. The third ago of the world, extending 
to 864,000 years. See Yuga, 

DWARAKA,DWARAVATI. ‘The city of gates.’ Krishna's 
capital, in Gujarat, which is said to have been submerged hy 
the ocean seven days after his death. It is one of the seven 
sacred cities. Also called Abdlii-rnagarL 

DWIJARSHIS. (Dwya-rishis.) i’ee Brahmorshis. 
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DWiPA. An insular continent. Tlio Dwif)as stretch out 
from the mountain Meru as their common centre, like the leaves 
of a lotus, and are separated from each other by distinct circum¬ 
ambient oceans. They are generally given as seven in number: 
—I. Jaiiibu, 2. Plaksha or Go-medaka, 3. /Sfilmala, 4. Kusa, 5. 
Krauucha, 6. (Suka, 7. Pushkara; and the seas which surround 
them are—i. LavaTMi, salt water; 2. Ikshii, sugar-cane juice; 
3. Sura, wine; 4. Sarpis or Ghnta, clarified butter; 5. Uailhi, 
curds; 6. Dugdlia or Ksliira, milk; 7. Jala, fresli water. In 
the Maha-bjiarata four Dwipas are named;—i. llhadroswa, 2. 
Kctu-niula, 3. Jambu-dwipa, 4. Uttara Kuni. Jambu-dwipa 
has nine varshas or subdivisions:—i. Bliarata, 2. Kim-purusha, 
ICin-nara, 3. Ilari-varsha, 4. Ila-vrita, which contains Mem; 

5. Kainyaka, 6. Hirayi-maya, 7. Uttara Kuru, 8. JJhadraswa, 9. 
Ketii-mrila, According to tlic Vislum l*iira/ia, Bliiirata-varsha or 
India is divided into nineUwnpas or portions:—i. Indrordwipa, 
2. Ka^emmnt, 3. 'ranira-van«a, 4. Gabhastimat, 5. Naga-dwl2)a, 

6. Sauniya, 7. Gandliarva, 8. Vanma; 9. is generally left without 
a name in the books, but Bhaskara Acharya calls it Xumaraka 

UWIVIDA. I. An Asura in tlie form of a great ape, who 
was an implacable foe of the gods, lie stole Bala-rama’s plough¬ 
share weapon and derided him. This was the beginning of a 
terrific fight, in which Dwivida was felled to tlie earth, and 
“ the crest of the mountain on whicli lie fell was spHutered into 
a hundred pieces by the weight of his body, as if the Thunderer 
had sJiivered it with his thunderbolt.” 2. A monkey ally of Kama. 

DYAUS. The .sky, heaven. In the Vedas ho is a masculine 
deity, and is called occasionally Dyaus-pitri, ‘ heavenly father,’ 
the earth being regarded as the mother. ITo is father of Ushas, 
the dawn. Of. ZiCg, Ueus, Jovia, Ju-pitor. Dyava-pnthivn, 
‘heaven and earth,’ are rcprescuted as the universal parents, 
not only of men but of gods; but in other places they are 
spoken of as having been Ihemselves created; and then, again, 
there are speculations as to their origin and priority. In one 
hymn it is asked, “Wliich of these two was the first and 
which the last? How have they been produced? Who 
knows?” The S^atapatha Brahmana declares in favour of the 
earth, saying, “ This earth is the firat of created beings.” 

EKA-CHAKRA. A city in the country of the Eichakas, 
where, by advice of Vy^a, the Pawrfavas dwelt for a time during 
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their exile. General Cunnijigham has identified it with tlie 
modem Ara or Arrah. 

EKA-DANSHTRA, EKA-DANTA. ‘Ha’viiig one tusk.’ A 
name of Ganesa. 

EKALAVYA. Grandson of Deva-wavas, the hrotlier of Vasu- 
deva. He was brother of ASiitni-ghna. He was exposed in 
infancy, and was brought up among the Nishadas, of whom lio 
became king. He assisted in anight attack upon Dwainka, and 
was eventually killed by K^'islinji, who hurled a rock at him. 

EKAMRA, EKAMRA KANAHA. A forest in Utkala or 
Orissa, which was the favourite liaunt of /Siva, and became a 
great .scat of his worship as the city of lihuvaneswara, where 
some very fine temples sacred to him still njtnain. They have 
been described by Babu Kajendra Lfila in liis gi'cat work on 
Ori-Sf-a. 

EKA-PAGA. ‘ Ono-footf*.d.’ A falinlous race of nmn spoken 
of in the Purawas. 

EKA-PARJVA, EKA -1 AYALA. These, with Ihcir sister 
Apar«a, were, according to the llari-yama, daughters r»f Himavat 
and MeuiL They perfonned austerities surjwissing the powers 
of gods and Daiiavas, and iilarmed hotli worlds. Eka-parwa 
took only one leaf for food, and Jilka-pa/ala, only one prdala 
(Bignonia). Aparna took no sustenance at all and lived a-parrai, 
‘without a leal’ Hot mother being distressed at her abstinence, 
exclaimed in her anxiety, “U-ma”—“O don’t.” Through this 
she became manifest as the lovely goddess Urna, the Avifo of 
/Siva, 

EKASHYAKA. A deity mentioned in the Atliarvo-veda 
ns having practised austei'o devotion, and being the daughter of 
Praj.apati and mother of Jndra and SomiU 

EMO/SHA In the Brahmana, a boar which raised np the 
earth, represented as black and witli a hundred anus. This 
is probably the germ of the Varaha or hoar incarnation. Set 
Avatara, 

GADA. a younger brother of Kmhwa. 

GADHI, GATHIN. a king of the Kusika race, and father 
of Viswamitra. lie was son of Kiu/amha, or, according to the 
Vishwu Pumna, ho was Indra, who took upon liimself that form. 

GALAVA. A pupil of Viswamitra. It is related in the 
Maha-bh^ata that .at the conclusion of his studies he importuned 
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liis master to say wliat present he should make him. Viswii- 
mitra was annoyed, and told him to bring 800 white hor-ses, each 
having one black ear. In his perplexity Gtllava applied to 
Chiru^/a, who took him to King Yayati at Pratish^hana. The 
king was unable to provide the horses, but he gave to Galavahis 
daugliter MudhavL Galava gave her in marriage successively 
to llaryaswa, king of Ayodhya, Divo-dasa, king of Kasi, and 
lijfjiiara, king of Ehoja, receiving from each of them 200 of the 
liorses he wa.s in quest of, upon the birtli of a son to each from 
Miidhavl. Notwithstanrling her triple marriage and maternity, 
MadhavT, l)y a spt3cial boon, remained a virgin. Galava pre- 
KLUited her and thfj horses to Vi*-w;Imitra. The sage accepted 
them, ami ha^l a son by Madhavl, who was named Ash^aka. 
Wlien Vi.swiimitra retired to the woods, he resigned his her¬ 
mitage and his hor.se.s to Asli/aka, and Galava having taken 
jNLadhavI back to Ixor father, liiinself retired to the forest as his 
preceptor had done. The horses were first obtained by the 
I’rahman /ticliTka from the god Yaruwa. They wore originally 
1000 in number, but his descendants sold 600 of them, and 
gave the rest aAvay to Prahmans. 

According to the llari-vansa, Galava was son of Viswamitm, 
and that sago in a time of groat distress tied a cord round his 
waist an<l offered him for sale. Prince Satyavrata (q.v.) gave 
him liberty and restored him to his father. From his having 
been bound with a cord {gala) he was called Galava. 

Tlicre was a teacher of the White Yajur-veda named Galava, 
and also an old grammarian named by PamnL 

GAA^A-DEVATAkS. ‘ Troops of deities.' Deities who gene¬ 
rally appear, or are sjiokon of, in classes. Nine such classes are 
mentioned:—(i.) Adityas ; (2.) Viswas or Yi.s‘we-dovas ; (3.) 
Yasus ; (4.) Tushitas ; (5.) Abhaswaras ; (6.) Anilas; (7.) 
Maharajikas; (S.) Sadhyas; (9.) Kudras. These inferior deities 
are attendant upon A'iva, and under the command of Ganesa. 
They dwell on Gawa-parvata, 'i.g., Kad^a. 

GAxVA-PATI. See GaeTi-m. 

GAATAPATYA. A small sect who worship Gawa-pati or 
Gane.sa as their chief deity. 

GAYAS. See Gawa-devatas. 

GAYDAKI. The river Gandak (vulg. Gunduk), in Oude. 

GANDIIA-MADANA. ‘Intoxicating with fragrance.’ 1. A 
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mountain and forest in Ilavrita, the central region of the world, 
which contains the mountain Mein. The authoritias aro not 
agreed as to its I'clative position with Meru. 2. A general of the 
monkey allies of Riinia. He was Idlled by Ravaria’s son Indra-jit, 
hut was restored to life by the medicinal herbs brought by Hanu- 
luan froin Mount Kailiisa. 

' GAXDHAKA, GANDIIAKA. A country and city on the 
west bank of tlie Indus about Attock. Mahomcilan geographers 
call it Kandahar, but it must not bo confounded with tlm 
modern town of that name. It is the Gandaritis of the ancients, 
and its people are the Gandarii of Herodotus. The Vayii Ihir- 
a?ia says it Avas famous for its breed of hoi’ses, 

GA>(J)HART. Ih'ineess of Gaiidliara. The daughter of Su- 
l)ala, king of Gandliara, wife of HJiritii-rash/ra, and mother of 
his hundred sons. Her liusljand was blind, so she always woi’o 
a bandage over her eyes to bo like him. Her husbaiul and she, 
in their old age, both ])erishcd in a forest fire. She is also 
called by the patronymics Sauball and SaubalryT. She is said 
to have-oAved her hundred sons to the blessing of Vyim, avIio, 
ill acknoAvleilgment of Jier kind hospitality, offered her a boon. 
She asked for a hundred sons. Tlien she became pregnant, and 
continued so for tAA'o years, at the end of which time sIks Avas 
delivereil of a lump of ll«?sh. Vyasa took the shapeless mass 
and divided it into 101 pieces, Avhich he placed in as many 
jars. In due time Tlur-yodhana Avas produced, hut with such 
accomjianying fearful portents that Dlirita-riisli/ra Avas besought, 
though in vain, to abandon him. A nmnth afterwards ninety- 
nine otlusr sons came forth, and an only daughter, DuA-saliL 
GANDTIARVA- The ‘heavenly GaiidharAM’ of tlx! Veda 
Avas a deity Avho kneAv and revealed the sciercts of heaven and 
divine truths in general. He is iliouglit by Goldstiicker to 
have been a persoiu'fication of tlTo fire of the siin. Tim Gand- 
harvas genendly had their dAvelling in the sky or atmosphere, 
and one of their offices aa'rs to pre-pare the heavenly soma juice 
for the gods. They liad a great partiality for women, and had 
a mystic poAver oAmr theiiL The Atharva-voda speaks of “ the 
6333 Gandliarvas.” The Gandharvas of later times are similar 
in character; they have charge of the soma, are skilled in 
medicine, regulate the asterisnis, and are fond of women. Those 
of Indra’s heaven are generally intended by the term, and they 
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are singers and musicians wlio attend the banquets of the goda 
The Purawas give contradictory accounts of the origin of the 
Gandliamis. Tlie Vishwu Piirawa says, in one place,' that they 
were born from Bralirna, “ imbibing melody. Drinking of the 
goddess of speech (^gam dJtayantah)^ they were born, and thence 
tlieir aj)i)olJation.” Later on it says that they were the o(fsi)ring 
of Ka-syapa and his wife Arish^a. The Hari-vama states that 
they sprang from Brahma’s nose, and also that they were de¬ 
scended from Muni, another of Kawsyapa’s wives. Clatm-ratha 
was chiei of the Gandliarvas; ami the Ax)sarases wera their 
wives or misti*csscs. TJie “ cities of the Gamlharvas ” are often 
referred to as being very splendid. The Vislmu Ihirawa has a 
legend of the 'landharvas lighting with the Nagas in the in¬ 
fernal regions, Avhosn dominions they seized and whose treasures 
tliuy jiluiidered. The Xiiga chiefs appealed to Vislmu for relief, 
and ho pronii8e(l to appear in the person of Purukutsa to help them. 
Thereupon the Niigtis sent their sister Narmada (the Nerbudda 
river) to this Punikutsa, and she conducted Jiirn to the regions 
below, where he destroyed the Gandharvas. They are sometimes 
called Gatiis and Pidakas. In the Maha-bharata, apparently, a 
race of peojjlc'dwelling in the hills and wilds is so culled. 

GANJ’)HARVA.LOJCA T.oka. 

GANDIIARVA-VEDA The science of music and song, 
which is considered to include the drama and dancing. It is 
an appendix of the Silma-voda, and its invention is ascribed to 
the Muni Bharahi. 

GANDlNl. I. Daughter of K.a.sl-ra,ja j she had been twelve 
ye.ars in her mother’s womb when her father desired her to 
come forth. The child told her father to present to the Brahmans 
a cow every day for three years, and at the end of that time she 
Avoidd bo born. This was done, and the child, on being born, 
njceived the name of Giindinl, ‘cow daily.’ She continued the 
gift as long as she lived." She was wife of iSwa-phalka and 
mother of Akriira. 2. The Ganga or Ganges. 

GAADiVA. The bow of Arjuna, said to have been given by 
Soma to VaniTia, by Varutia to Agni, and by Agni to Aquna. 

GAAE/SA (Ga?ia + l«a), GAiVA-PATI. Lord of the Gawas 
or troops of inferior deities, especially those attendant upon 
Sivfi. Son of (Siva and Parvati, or of Parvati only. One 
legend represents that ho sprang from the scurf of Parvati’s 
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body. He is *the god of wisdom and remover of obstacles; 
hence he is invariably propitiated at the beginning of any im¬ 
portant undertaking, and is invoked at the commencement of 
books. He is said to have written down the Maha-bliarata from 
the dictation of Vyasa. He is represented as a short fat man 
of a yellow colour, with a protuberant belly, four hands, anti 
the head of an elephant, which has only one tusk. In one hand 
he holds a shell, in another a discus, in the third a club or 
goad, and in the fourth a water-lily. Sometimes lie is de¬ 
picted riding upon a rat or attended by one; hence his appel¬ 
lation Akhu ratlio. Ilis temples arc very numerous in the 
DakliiiL There is a variety of legends accounting for liis 
elephant licad. One is that his mother ParvatT, proud of her 
offspring, asked iS’ani (Saturn) to look at him, forgetful of tlio 
effects of AShui’s glance. ^Shni looked and the child’s head was 
burnt to ashes. Brahma, told l‘aivaii in her distress 4 o replace 
the head with tlie first slui eoiild find, and tliat was an elephant’s. 
Another story is that Parvati went to her bath and told lier son 
to keep the door. ^Siva wisliod to ('nter and was opposed, so ho 
cut off Gawesa’s head. To pacify I’arvati he replaci d it witli an 
elephant’s, the first that came to liand. Another versiim is that 
his mother formed him so to suit lu'r own fancy, and a further 
explanation is that Siva slew Aditya the sun, but restored 
him to life again. For this violence Ka,s-yapa doomed /Siva’s 
son to lose his head; and when he did lose it, the head of Indra’s 
elephant was used to replace it. The loss of one tusk is ac- 
"counted for by a legend which represents Parasii-rama as coming 
to Kailusa on a visit to Siva. The god was asleep and Cami&a 
opposed the entrance of the vi.sitor to the inner aiiartmenta. 
A wrangle ensued, which ended in a fight. “ Ga7ie.sa]iad at first 
the advantage, seizing Param-rama witli his trunk and giving 
him a twirl that left him sick and senseleaa On recovering, 
Parasu-raraa tlu-ew his axe at Ganasa, who, recognising it as his 
father’s weapoft ( 61 va having given it to Para-su-rama), received 
it with all humility on one of his tusks, which it immediately 
severed; hence Garaeva has hut one tusk, and is known by the 
name of £ka-danta or Eka-danshfra (the single-tusked). These 
legends are narrated at length in the Bi-ahma Vaivartta Purana. 

Ganesa is also called Gajanana, Gaja-vadano, and Kari-mukha, 
‘elephant-faced;’ Heramba;’ ‘boastful;’ Lamba-karwa, ‘long- 
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oared;’ Lamliodara, ‘pendant-bellied;’ Dwi-delui, ‘doublo- 
bodiod;’ Vighnci’a, Vighna-hafi, ‘remover of obstacles.’ A pecu¬ 
liar appellation is Dw.ai-raatura, ‘having twomotlici*s,’ in allusion, 
it is said, to bis birth from the scurf of Parvali’a body. 

GAJV^E/S'A-GJTA The Bhagavad-gita, but with the name 
of Ga7ie.s'a substituted for that f)f Krishna It is used bv the 

V 

Giinapatyas or worshippers of Gane.va 
GAjVEaSA PURAJVA. AnTJpa Piirii^/a having especial refetr- 
enco to the gloiy and greatness of Ganesa 

GANGA. Tho sacred river Ganges. It is said to be mentioned 
only twice in tho ^ig-veda. The Puriinas represent tho Viyad- 
ganga, or heavenly Ganges, to flow from the toe of Vislrnu, and 
to have been ’ rought doAvn from heaven, by the prayers of the 
saint Bhaglratha, to purify the ashes of the sixty thousand sons 
of King Sagara, who had been burnt by the angry glance of the 
sage Ka])ila. Prom this earthly parent tho river is called 
iUiaglrathi. Gangil was angry at being brought down from 
htiaven, and iS'iva, to save the earth from tho shock of her fall, 
caught the river on his brow, and checked its course Avith his 
matted locks. From this action he is called Gaiiga-dhara, 
‘upholder of the Ganges.’ The river descended from jSiva’s 
brow in several streams, four according to some, and ten accord¬ 
ing to otliers, but tho number generally accepted is seven, being 
tho Sapta-sindhava, the seven sindhus or rivers. The Ganges 
proper is one of the num]>er. The descent of the Ganges dis¬ 
turbed the sago Jaliuu as lie was performing a saerifice, and in 
his anger he drank up the Avatiirs, hut he relented and alloAvod 
the river to flow from his ear, hence the Ganges has tlio name 
of »TahnavI. Pi'.rsonificd as a goddess, Gangil is the eldest 
daughter of liimavat and jMenii, and her sister was Uiml She 
hocame the wife of King jS^antanu and boro a son, Bhishma; who is 
also known by the metronymic Gangeya. Being also, in a peculiar 
way, the mother of Kartikbya (q.v.), she is called Kumara-su. 
Gold, according to tho Maha-bhamta, was borne by the goddess 
Ganga to Agni, by whom she had been impregnated. Other 
names and titles of the Ganges are Bhadra-soma, Giindinl, 
Jviratl, Deva-bhuti, ‘produced in heaven;’ Hanivsekhara, ‘crest of 
iSiva;’ Khapagii, ‘flowing from heaven;’ MandakinI, ‘gently 
flowing ; ’ Tri-patlia-ga or Tri-srotaA, ‘ triple flowing,’ running in 
heaven, earth, and hell 
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GAKGA-DitARA. A name of iS'iva. See Ganga. 

GANGA-DWARA The gate of the Ganges. The opening 
in the Ilimfilaya mountains through which the river descends 
into the plains, now known as Ilardwiir. 

GANGA-SAGARA The mouth of the Ganges, a holy 
bathing-place sacred to Vishwu. 

GANGEYA. i. A name of Bhishraa, from his reputed mother, 
the river goddess Ganga. 2. Also of Kaxttikeya. 

GARGA Ai ancient sage, and one of the oldest writers on 
astronomy. He was a son of Vihitha. The Vislmu rura??a 
says, “ From Garga sprang ^Sina (or Sini); from them were de¬ 
scended the Gargyas and /Sainyaa, Brahmans of Kshatriya race.” 
The statement of the Bliiigavata is, “From Garga sjuang jSina ; 
from them Gargya, who from a Kshatriya became a Brahman.” 
There were many Gargas ; one was a priest of Knsh/m and 
the Yadavas. 

(JARGAS, GAECSYAW. Descendants of Garga, who, 
“ altliough Kshatriyas by birth, became Brahmans and great 
/fishis.” 

GARGYA, GARGYA BALAKl. Hon of Brdfiki. He was a 
Brrihinaii, rcno’wncd as a teacher and as a grammarian, who dealt 
especially with et.yinology, and was well read in the Veda, but still 
submittcfl to receive instruction from the Kshatriya Ajata-.satru. 

GARUDA. A mythicid bird or vulture, half-man, half-bird, 
on whieh Yishwu rides. Ho is the king of birds, and descended 
from Kti.‘?ya])a and Yinata, one of the daughters of Daksho. 
He is the great enemy of serpents, having inherited his hatred 
from his mother, w'ho had quarrelled witJi her co-wife and 
superior, Kadru, the mother of scr2)ents. His lustre Avtis so 
brilliant that soon after his birth the gods mistook him f(jr Agni 
and worshipped him. Ho is represented as having the head, 
wings, talons, and beak of an eagle, and the body and limbs of 
a man. His face is white, bis wings rc<I, and his body golden. 
He ha<l a son named Sampaii, and his wife was Unnati or 
Yinayakii. According to the Mahii-bharata, his parents gave 
him liberty to devour bad men, but ho was not to touch Brah¬ 
mans. Once, however, ho swallowed a Brahman and his wife, 
but the Brahman so burnt bis throat that he was glad to dis¬ 
gorge them both. 

Grauefa is said to have stolen the Amnia from the gods in 
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order to purchase with it the freedom of his inothTsr from Kadru. 
Indra discovered tlie theft and fought a fierce battle with 
Garue/a, The AmWta w'as recovered, but Indra was worsted in 
the iigiit, and his tlmnderl)olt w'as smashed, 

' Gariiifa lias many names and epithets. From his parents ho 
is called Kasyapi and Vainateya. lie is the Suparna and the 
Ganitmaii, or chief of birds. He is also called Dakshaya, iS'al- 
malin, Tarkshya, and Viiiiiyaka, and among liis epithets are 
the following :—Sitanana, ‘ white faced; ’ Kakta-paksha, ‘ red 
winged;’ /SVeta-rohita, ‘the white and red;’ Suvar«a-kaya, 
‘golden bodiedGaganeswara, ‘ lord of the sky; ’ Khageswara, 
‘ king of biids; ’ Nagantaka, and Pannaga-nasana, ‘ destroyer 
of serpents ; ’ F.irpamti, ‘ enemy of serpents ; ’ Taraswin, ‘ the 
swift;’ Rjisiiyana, ‘who moves like quicksilver;' Kama-charin, 

‘ who goes whoi*e ho will; ’ Kamayus, ‘ who lives, at pleasure; ’ 
Chirfid, ‘eating long;’ Vishnu-ratha, ‘vehicle of Vishnu;' 
Ani?‘itahara«a and Sudha-hara, ‘ stealer of the Amribi;' Suren- 
dra-jit, ‘ vanquisher of Indra ; ’ Vajra-jit, ‘ subduer of the thun¬ 
derbolt,' &e. 

GARUDA PURAAA. Tlic description given of this Pumwa 
is, ‘‘ That which Vishnu recited in the Gsini^a Kalpa, relating 
o]ii(*fly to the birth of Garutfa from Vinata, is called the Ganida 
Puriina, and in it there are read 19,000 stanzas.” The works 
bearing this name which were examined by Wilson did not cor¬ 
respond in any respect with this descrijition, and he considorod 
it doubtful if a genuine Garuda Pura?Ki is in existence. 

GATH A. A song, a verso. A religious verse, but one not 
taken from the Vedas. Verses interspersed in the Sanskrit 
Ihiddhist work called l..a]ita-vistara, which ai’O composed in a 
dialect between the Sanskrit and the Prakrit, and have given 
their name to this the Gutha dialtiik The Zend hymns of the 
Zoi'oastrians are also called Gathils. 

GATU. A singer, a Gamlliarva. 

GAUDA, (tAURA. The ancient name of Central Bengal; 
also the name of the capital of the country, the ruins of which 
city are still visible. The groat northern nation of Brahmans. 

Brahman. 

GAUPAYANAS. Sons or descendants of Gopa. Four 
Dishis, who were the authors of four remarkable hymns in the 
Rig-veda. One of them, named Su-bandhu, was killed and 
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miraculously Brought to life again. The hymns have been 
translated by Max MUller in the Journal R A. S.t voL il 1866. 

GAUEL The ‘ yellow ’ or ‘ brilliant/ a name of the consort 
of /Siva. (See DevL) Varuna’s wife also is called Gatiri. 

GAUTAMA I. A name of the sago /Suraflwat, as son of 
Gotama.' He was husband of Ahal^'u, who was seduced by 
Indra This seduction has been e.Kplained mythologically as 
signifying the carrying aM'ay of night by the morning sun, Indra 
being the sun, and Ahalya being explained as mcRiiing night 2. 
Author of a Dharma-^astra, which lias been edited by lijtenxler. 
3, A name common to many men. 

GAUTAME/S'A. ‘Lord of Gautama.’ !Name of one of the 
twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

GAITTAML i. An epithet of Durgiu 2. Name of a fierce 
Rakshasi or female demon, 

GAYA. A city in Liliar. It is one of the sovcii .sacred cities, 
and is still a place of ]>ilgi-image, though its glory has departed. 

GAYATRl. A most sacred verse of the i/ig-voda, which it 
is the duty of every Ihahman to repeat mentally in his morning 
and evening devotions. It is addressed to the sun as Savitri, 
the generator, and so it is called also Haviti'J. Personified as a 
goddess, Savitri is the wife of Brahma, mother of the four Vedas, 
and also of the twice-born or three superior castes. Colobrooko’s 
translation of the Gayatri is “ Earth, sky, heaven. J.et us modi- 
hxte on (these, and on) tlie most c.xcellerit light and power of that 
generous, sportive, and resplendent sun, (praying tliat) it may 
guide our intellects.” Wilson’s version is, in his translation of 
the i?/g-veda, “ Wo meditate on that desirable light of the 
divine Savitri who inlluenccs our pious rites.” In the VisliMu 
Purawa he had before given a somewhat difterent version, “ We 
meditate on that oxeellent light of the divine sun: may he 
illuminate our minds.” A later version by Benfey is, “ May we 
receive the glorious brightness of this, the generator, of the god 
who shall prosper our works.” 

Wilson observes of it: “The conmientators admit some variety 
of interpretation; but it probably meant, in its original use, a 
simple invocation of the sun to shed a benignant influence upon 
the customary offices of worship; and it is still employed by the 
unifiiilosophical Hindus with merely that signification. Later 
notions, and especially those of the Vedanta, have operated to 
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attach to the text an import it did not at fii'st poSscss, and have 
converted it into a mystical propitiation of the spiritual origin 
and essence of existence, or Brahma.” It is considered so holy 
tliat copyists often refrain from transcribing it. 

The name given to ^’ata-rfipa (q.v.), Brahjua’s female half, 
daughter, and consort, as “ the declarer of sacred knowledge.” 
It is also applied to the consort of Siva in the Ilari-vansa. 

(illA 2 lA.-KARI*ARA. A poet, who was one of the “nine 
gems ” of the court of Vikramadityju There is a short (irtificial 
poem, descriptive of the rainy season, bearing this name, which 
has been translated into (lomian by Dursch. The words mean 
‘ potsherds,’ and form probably an assumed literary name. 

GIIAy’OTKACIlA. A son of Bhima by the Rakshasi 
ITidimbfi. He was killed in the great liattlo by Karwa with the 
fatal lance that warrior had obtained from Indra. 

(j IIOSIIA. It is said in the Veda that the A-swins “ bestowed 
a liusband upon Ghosha growing old,” and the explanatory 
legend is that she was a daughter of ICakshivat, but being a 
liipor, was incapable of marriage. AVIien she was advanced in 
years the A^wins gave her health, youth, and beauty, so that she 
ohtainc<l a husband. 

GIIA’/TAC.TII. An Apsaras or celestial nymph. IShc had 
many amours with great sages and mortal men. She was mother 
of ten sc»ns by Kaiidraswa or Xiisa-iuiblm, a descendant of Puru, 
and the Brahma Vaivartta Purana attributes the,origin of some 
of the mixed castes t o her isstie. by the sage Viswa-karman. The 
Ilari-van.sa asserts that she had ten daughters as well as ten sons 
by Raiidra^wa. Another legend represents her as mother by 
IviLsa-nahha of a hundred daughters, whom Vayu wished to 
accompany him to the sky. They ivfuscd, and in his rage he 
cursed them to become deformed; but they recovered their 
natural shape and beauty, and were married to Brahma-datta, 
king of Karnpila. 

GlRl-JA. * Mountain horn.’ A name of Parvatl or DevT. 
See lJ(ivT. 

GlRl-VRAJA. A royal city in Magadha, identified with 
Raja-grilia in Biliar. 

GlTA. The Bhagavad-gita (q.v.). 

GlTA-GO VINDA. A lyrical poem by Jayardova on the 
early life of Krishna as Govinda the cowherd. It is an erotic 
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work, and sing^tho loves of Knsh??a with Radhii, and other of 
the cowherd damsels, but a mystical interpretation has been jmt 
upon it The poems are supposed to have been written about 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. There are some translations 
in the Adaiic lieseardm by Sir W. Jones, and a smnll volume 
of translations has been lately published by Jitr. Edwin Arnold. 
There is also an edition of the text, witli a Latin translation and 
notes, by Lassen, and tljere are some othiu-s. 

GOBIIILA An ancient writer of tlio Siitra period. He was 
author of some G>ihya Sutras, and of some Sutras on gram¬ 
mar. The Grr/liya Sutras have hcen publislied in the Bihliothem 
Indica. 

GO-KARxYA. ‘ Cow's ear.’ A place of pilgrimage sacred to 
iS'iva, on the west coast, near Mangalore. 

GO-KULA. A pastoral district on the Yamunii, about Ma- 
tlmrii, where K?•^sh?^a passed his hoyhood witli tluj cowlierda 

GO-LOXA. ‘The place of cows.’ lOvshTJji’s heavenj a 
modem addition to the original series of seven Lokas. 

GO-MANTA. A great mountain in tlu! Western Ghuts. 
According to the Hari-vama it was the siuiiio of a ilc-feat of 
Jara-sandha by Xri.shwa. 

GO-MATl. The GiimtJ river in Oude,; but tboro aro others 
which bore the name. One fell into the Sindhu or Indus. 

GO-PxVLA, GO-VINl)A. * Cow-kcepcr.’ A name of the 
youthful K?’ishwa, who lived among tlu', cf)whei-ds in Yririda- 
vana. 

GOPAJiA-TAPANI. An Upanishad in honour of K^ishwa. 
Printed in the Bihliofiieca Irulica. 

GO-PATICA RRAlI]\rAYA. The lirrdnmma of the Atliarva 
or fourth Yedii. It lias been published by Rajendra Liila in the 
Bihliolheca Indica. 

GOPATI-7b/SIIABHA. ‘ Chief of herdsmen.’ i. A title of 
aSIvo. 2. A demon mentioned in the Maha-bharata as slain by 
K?-islina. 

GOPiS. The cowherd damsels ami wives with whom 
Kr/slnza sported in liis youth. 

GOTAMA The founder of tho Nyiiya school of philosophy. 
He is called also jSatananda, and is author of a Dharrau-sastia 
or law-book, which has been edited by Stenzler. He is fre¬ 
quently called Gautama 
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GO-VARDITAXA. A mountain in Vnndixvana, which 
Krishw-a induced iJio cowherds and cowherdessos to worship 
instead of Tndra. This enraged the god, who sent a deluge 
of rain to wasli away the mountain and all tlie people of the 
country, but K?’ish?ia held up the mountain on his little finger 
for seven days to shelter the jwople of Vrmdavana. Indra 
retired bafiloA, and afterwards did homage to Kj^hna. 

(JOVAKDllANA-DHARA * Upholder of Govardhana.’ A 
title of K?ishyia. 

GO-VTNTM. ‘ Cow-kcepor,’ A name of Krishwa 

G 11 All A. ‘Seizing.' i. The power that seizes and obscures 
tlio sun ami moon, causing cclii>ses; the ascending node, Kuhu. 
2. Evil spirits witli which people, especially children, are pos¬ 
sessed, and whi(;li cause sickness and death. They are supposed 
■to bo amenalde to medicine and exorcism. 

G 7 ^/rrA-STHA ‘Householder.’ A Brahman in the second 
sttige of his religious life. See Brahman. 

GA/IIY'A 80 TRAS. Rules for the conduct of domestic 
rites and the personal sacraments, extending from the birth to 
the marriage f)f a man. {See Sutra.) The Grihya Sutras of 
Aiwalayana have been printed in the Bibliotheca Itulica. 

Gii/TSA-MAJ 3 A. The reputed/t/shi of many hymns in the 
second JMaadala of the i^tg-veda. According to the Vishnu 
Piira/wi he w'as a Kshatriya and son of j^una-hotra, being do- 
sceiuhid from Pururavas of the Lunar raca Eroin him sprang 
iShunaka, the eminent sago versed in tlio i?ig-veda “ who origi¬ 
nated the system of four castes.” The Vayu Puriina makes 
6'uiiaka to bo the son of Gntsa-mada, and /Shunaka the son of 
Ti'unaka ; this seems probable. “ It is related of him by Siiyawa 
that he was first a memher of the family of Angiras, being the 
son of 5 fiina-hotra. lie was carried off by the Asuras whilst 
p(ii*formiiig a sacrifice, but Avas rescued by Indra, under whose' 
authority he was henceforth designated as Gritea-maiia, the son 
of 5 uiiaka or /Saiinaka of the race of Bhr/gu. Thus the Anukra- 
mawika says of him : He who was an Angirasa, the son of 
<S’uua-hotra,' became ASuinaka of the race of Bhrigu.” According 
to the IMaha-hliarata, lie was son of Vita-havya, a kin^ of the 
Haihayas, a Kshatriya, who became a Brahman. {See Vita- 
havya.) The Mahurbhiirata alludes to a legend of his having 
assumed the semblance of Indra, and so enabled that deity to 
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escape from the Asuras, 'who were lying in wait to destroy him. 
There are several versions of the story, but they all agree that 
after Indra had escaped G^’ttsa-mada saved himself by reciting 
a hymn in which he showed tliat Indra was a diflerent person. 

GUZIA-KEjSA, ‘ Whoso hair is in tufts.’ An epitliet of 
Arjuna. 

GUJIA. ‘ Secret.’ i. A name of the god of war. (See 
Kai-ttikeya) 2. A king of the Nisliudas or Bliils, who was 
a friend of Eama. 3. A people near Kalinga, who possibly 
got their name from him. 

GUflYAKAS. ‘Hidden beings.’ Inferior divinities atten¬ 
dant uj)on Ivuvera, and guardians of his hidden treasures. 

G trPTAS. A djmasty of kings who reigned in Magadha. 
The period of their ascendancy has been a subject of great con¬ 
tention, and camu)t be saitl to be settled. 

OURJJABA. The coinitry of Gujarat. 

ITAIHAYA. Tin’s name is sup])c)sed to bo derived from 
fiat/ay ‘ a horse.’ i. A prince of the Lunar race, and grcuit-grandson 
of Yadn. 2. A race or tribe of people to whom a Scythian origin 
has been ascribcii The Vishnu I’liriiwa rcprc’smits them as de¬ 
scendants of Haihaya of the Yadn race, but they are generally 
associated with borderers and outlying tribes. Iti the Vayu and 
other I*ura7tas, live great divisions of the tribe art? named : Trda- 
janghas, Viti-hotras, Avantis, Tiv/itfikeras, and Jiitas, or rather 
Su-jutas. They conejuered iJiiliu or Bahuka, a desceiidanl of 
King Hari.?-chandra, and were in their turn compierad, along with 
many other barbarian tribes, by King Sagaru, son of Biihii. 
According to the Maha-bliarata, they were descended from 6’ar- 
yati, a son of !Mami. They made incursions into the Doiih, and 
they took the city of KasI (Benares), Avhich had been fortified 
against them by King Divo-diisa; hut the grandson of this king, 
Pratardana by name, destroyed the Haihayas, and re-established 
the kingdom of Ka*!!. Arjnna-Kartavlrya, of a thoiusand arms, 
was king of the Haihayas, and ho was defeated and had his 
anns cut ofl‘ by Para^u-riima. 

The Vimlhya mountains would seem to have been the homo 
of these tribes; and according to Colonel Todd, a tribe of Hai¬ 
hayas still exists “ near the very top of the valley of Sohagpoor, 
in Bhagelkhaiid, aware of their ancient lineage, and, though 
few i" number, still celebrated for their valour.” 
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HALA-BH72/T, ‘Bearing a plough.’ Bala-riima. 

HALAYUDHA. ‘ Who ha.s a ploughshare for his weapon/ 
Bala-riima. 

HAIS’SA. I. This, according to the Bhiigavata Purawa, was 
the name of the “ one caste,” when, in olden times, tliere was 
only “ one Veda, one God, and one casta” 2. A name used 
in the Maliii-hhiirata for ICr/shwa 3. A mountain range north 
of jMeru. 

IIANSA, llansa and Dirnhhaka were two great warrior- 
hrothers mentioned in tlio Mahii-hharata as friends of Jai-a-sandlia. 
A certain king also named Ifaiisa was killed hy Bala^rama. 
Hearing that “ Ifansa was killed,” Dimbhaka, unable to live 
without him, committed suicide, and when Hansa heard of this 
111', drowned himself in the Yamuna. 

JlANUlNIAJSf, lIAIs^UMAT, ^^ANtj:^rAT. A celebrated 
monkey chief. lie was son of Pavana, ‘the wind,’by Anjanii, 
wife of a monkey named KesarL He was able to fly, and is 
a conspicuous figure in the Ktimayana. Ho and the other 
monkeys Avho as.si.sted Biinia in his war against liilva^ia were of 
divine origin, and their jJUAve-rs wein superhuman. Hanumun 
jumped from India to Ceylon in one bound; he tore up trees, 
carried away tlie. Himrdayas, seized the clouds, and performed 
many other wonderful exploits. {Bee Surasa.) His form is “ as 
vast as a mountain and as tall as a gigantic tower. His com¬ 
plexion is yellow and glowing like molten gold. His face is as 
iinl as the hrighti'st riiliy; while his enormous tail spreads out 
to an interminable length. He stands on a lofty rock and roars 
like tliuiider. Ho leaps into the air, and flies among the clouds 
Avitli a rushing noise, whilst the ocean •waves are roaring and 
s[)lashing helow,” In one of liis figlits Avitli Rilvawa and the 
lUkshasas, they greased his tail and set it on ILie, hut to ih^ir 
own great injury, for Avilh it ho burnt down their capital city, 
T.ankii. I'his exjdoit obtained for him the name Lanka-dahl. 

11 is services to Kama Aveiu gTcat and many. Ho acted a.s his 
sj»y, and fought nio.st valiantly. He flew to the IliimTlayas, 
from Avhcnce he brought medicinal herbs with which he i-cstorcd 
the wounded, and he killed the monster K^a-ncmi, and thou¬ 
sands of Gandharvas avIio assailed him. He accompanied Kama 
on his return to Ayodhyii, and there he received from him tlio 
reward of pei’iictnal life and youth. The exploits of Ilanuman 
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aro favourite topics among Hindus from childhood to age, and 
paintings of them are common. He is called Marut-putra, and 
ho has the patronymics Anili, Miiruti, &c., and the metronymic 
Anjaneya. Ho is also Yogorchara, from his power in magic or 
in the healing art, and Kajata-dyuti, ‘ the brilliant.* Among his 
other accomplishments, ITaiiuniat was a grammarian; and the 
Riimayana says, “The chief of monkeys is jierfcct; no one 
equals him in the sastras, in learning, and in ascertaining the 
sense of the scrijjtures [or in nnwing at will]. In all sciences, 
in the rules of austerity, he rivals the preceptor of the gods. 

... It is well known that Ilanumat was tlio ninth author 
of grammar.’’— Muh\ iv. 490. 

HA^iUMAX-NATAKA. A long drama by various hands 
upon the adventures of the monkey chief Hanumun. This 
drama is fabled to been coni])ose(l by Hanuman, and in¬ 
scribed l)y him on rocks. Yriliniki, ilie author of the Ramayawa, 
saw it and feared that it would throw liis own poem into th (3 
shade. He complained to the antln^r, who told him to oast the 
verses ijito the sea. lie did so, and they remained concealed 
there for ag(,*s. Poitions were disenvorod and l)rouglit to King 
Hhoja, who directed l)amodara IMi^ra to arrange them and till 
up the lacunjc. He did so, and the re-snlt was this drama. 

“ It is ijrobable,” says Wilson, “ tl){it the fragments of an ancient 
drama v'ore connected in the maimer dc'serihed. Some of tlio 
iileas arc jioetical, and the sentiments just and forcible; the 
language is generally very hannonious, but the work itself is, 
after all, a most disjointed and nondescript composition, and the 
patchwork is very glaringly and clumsily put together.” It is a 
work of the ti iitli or elovoiith centuiy. It has been printed in 
India. 

KARA. A name of 5 iva. 

IIARI. A name which commonly designates Vishnu, but it 
is exceptionally used for other g(»ds. 

HARI-DWARA. ‘ Tlio gate of Hari. ’ The modern Hardwar. 
The jjlace wliero the Ganges finally breaks through the moun¬ 
tains into the plains of Hindusbin. It is a great place of 
pilgrimage. 

HARI-HARA. A combination of the names of Vishnu and 
iSIva, and representing the union of the two deities in one, a 
combination which is differently accounted for. 
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HART^-CTTATfDRA. Twenty-eighth king of’tlie Solar race, 
and son of Tri-^anku. Ho was celebrated for his piety and 
justice. There are several legends about him. The Aitarcj^'a 
RrahmaTza tells the story of his .purchasing jS'uiia/t-sephas to be 
offered up as a vicarious sacrifice for his own son. {Htte iS^unaA- 
sephas.) The ]\rahii-bharata relates that ho was raised to the 
heaven of India for his performance of the Raja-suya sacrifice 
and for his unbounded liberality. The MfiikaTMfeya Turawa 
o-vpands the story at considerable length. One day while Ifarh- 
chaudra was hunting he heard female lamentations, which pro¬ 
ceeded “ from the Sciences, who were being mastered by the 
austijrcly fervid sage Viswiiniitra, and were crying out in alarm 
at his superiority.” Kari-f-chaiKlra, as defender of the distressed, 
went to the rescue, hut Viswaniitra was so provoked by his 
interference that the Sciences instantly perisliod, and Haris- 
chandra was reduced to a state of abject lielplcssncsa Vi. 9 W{U 
initra demanded the sacrificial gift due to liim as a Brahman, 
and the king offercid liiin whatever he might choose to ask, 
“ gold, Ilia own son, wife, body, life, kingdom, good fortune,” 
whatever was dearest. Viswamitra stripped liiin of wealth and 
kingdom, leaving liim nothing but a garment of bark and his 
wife and son. In a state of destitution he left Ids kingdom, 
and Viswamitra struck ^aibyii, the queen, with his staff to hasten 
her reluctant departure. To escape from his oppressor he pro¬ 
ceeded to the holy city of Benares, ‘but the relentless sago was 
waiting for him and demanded tlie completion of the gift 
Witli hitter gri(*f wife and cfdld were sold, and there remained 
only himself. Dharma, the god of justice, appeared in the 
form of a hideous and offensive Cluirwhlla, and offered to buy 
him. Notwithstanding the o.viles repugnance and horror, 
Viswamitra insisted u])on the sale, and Haris-chaiiclra was 
carried off “hound, beaten, confused, and aflUcted,” to the 
abode of the Chaw/ala. He was sent by liia master to steal 
gravc-clothes from a cemetery. In this horrid place and de¬ 
grading work ho spent twelve months. His wife then came 
to the cemetery to perfonn the obsequies of her son, who had 
died from the bite of a serpent They recognised each other, 
and linris-chandra and his wife resolved to die upon tlio funeral 
pyre of their son, though he hesitated to take away his own life 
without the consent of his master. After all was prepared, he 
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gave himself ftp to meditation on Vislimi. Tlie gods tli9n 
arrived, headed by Dharma and accomiwinied by Viswaiuitra. 
Dharma entreated liim to refrain from his intention, and Lidm 
informed him “ that he, his wife, and son, had conciiiered heaven 
by their good worka” Haris'-chandra declared that he could not 
go to heaven without the permission of his master the Cha^icfala. 
Dharma then revealed himself. When this (^ieulty was 
removed, IIari,s-ehfindra objected to go to heaveiFwithout liis 
faithfid subjects. “This reipiest was gi*aiite 4 by Indra, and 
after ViiSwamitra had inaugurated liohitiufwa, the king’s son, to 
bo his successor, llaris-chandra, his friends, and followers, all 
ascended in company to lieaven.” There ho Avas induced by 
the. sage Kiirada to boast of his merits, aiul this led to his 
expulsion from heaven. As he was falling lio repented of his 
fault and Avas forgiven, llis doAvnward course Avas arrested, 
and ho and hi.s followers (IavoII in an aerial city^ Avhicli, accord¬ 
ing to jiopular belief, is still visible occasionally in nild-air. 

HARITA, IIAKITA. i. A son of Yuvana.s’wa of the Solar 
race, descended from IkshAvaku. .From him dehceiided tlio 
llarita Angirasas. In the Linga I’urana it is said, “ Tl»c son of 
Yuvaiiaswa Avas Ilaritn, of whom the ITiiritas Averc sons. They 
were, on the side of Aiigiras, tAvico-born men (Rralimaiis) of 
Kshatriya lineage ; ” or according to the Vayu, “ tlujy Avere the 
sons of Angiras, tAvicc-born men (Brahmans), of Kshatriya race,” 
possibly meaning that they were sons raised uj) to Jfarita hy 
Angirjis. According to some he Avas a son of ChyaA'anii. 2. 
Author of a Dharma-siistra or laAv-book. 

HARITAS, HARITA-AKGIKASES. ‘ See ITarita. 

IIAEITS, IIARl TAS. ‘ Green.’ In the 7 j!ig-veda the liorse.s, 
or rather mares, of tlie sun, seven or ten in number, and typical 
of his rays. “The prototype of the Grecian Chai-ile,s .”—Max 
Midler. 

HARI-VAN 5 A The genealogy of Hari or Vish/m, a long 
poem of 16,374 verses. It purports to bo a part of the Ylaha- 
bh^ata, but it is of much later date, and “ may more t'lccurately 
bo ranked with the Paurawik compilations of least authenticity 
and latest date.” It is in three parts; the first is introductory, ' 
and gives particulars of the creation and of the patriarchal and 
regal dynasties; the second contains the life and adventures of 
Knshfia; and the last and the third treats of the future of the 
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world and the corruptions of the Kali age. It contains many 
indications of its having been written in the south of India. 

PI A KSIfA NA. A deity who presides over the /SVaddha offeringa 

IIARFA>S'WA. A grandson of the KiivalayasAva who killed 
the deiiKUi Dhundhu. The country of Pancliala is said to have 
biion iiam(‘.d from liis five (pancJia) sons. There were several 
others of this name. 

]IARYA^^VAS. P'ive thousand sons of the patriarch 
JJiikslia, begotten by him for the purpose of jicopling the earth. 
I’hc sago Niirada dissuaded them from producing offspring, ainl 
they “dis])erRed themselves through the regions and have not 
returned." 

JIASTIKA VUKA. The capital city of the Kauravas, for 
which the great war of the Maha-bharata w'as waged. .It was 
ftumded by llastiii, son of the first Bharaia, and lienee, as some 
siiy, its name; but the Maha-bliarata and the V ish^m Purawa 
call it the “ elephant city," from haslin, an elephant. The ruins 
are traceable near an old bed of the Ganges, about 57 miles 
N.E. of Delhi, and local tradition has presfirvod the name. It 
is said to have bemi washed away by the Ganges. 

lIASYARiVAYA. ‘ Ocean of laughter.’ A modern comic 
piece in two acts, by a Pawdit named Jagadlsa. “ It is a severe 
but grossly indelicate satire upon the licentiousness of llrilli- 
mans assuming the character of religious mendicants.”— JFilson. 

HAVTR-T5UUJ, IIAVTSII-MATA. Pitr/s or Manes of the 
Kshatriyas, and inhabitants of the solar sphere. Siie Pitris. 

HAYA-GRlY.A ‘ Ilorse-necked’ According to one legend, 
a Daitya who stole the Veda as it slipped out of the mouth of 
Ih-alnnu wliile he was sleeping at the end of a kalpa, and was 
killed by Yislmu in the Fish Avatara. According to another, 
Yishwii liimself, who assumed this form to recover the Veda, 
which had been carried off by two Daityas. 

IIAYA-;STRAS, 11AYA-6^IRSIIA. ‘Ilorsc-bead.’ In the 
^laharbharata it is recorded that the aage Aurva (q.v.) “cast the 
fire of his anger into the sea," and that it there “ became the 
groat Ilaya-iiiras, known to those acquainted with the Veda, 
which vomits fortli that fire and drijiks up the waters,” A form 
of Vishmi. 

In the Bhagavata PuruTza Brahma is represented as saying, 
** In my sacrifice Bhagavat himself was Ilaya-^Irsha, the male of 
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the sacrifice, wtose colour is that of gold, of whom the Vedas 
and the sacrifices are the substance, and the gods the soul; 
when he respired, charming words came forth from his nostrila” 

HEMA-CHANDRA. Author of a good Sanskrit vocabulary, 
printed under the superintendence of Colebrooko. 

HEMADRT. * The golden mountain,’ /.<?., MeriL 

HEMA-lvCiTA ‘Golden peak.’ A chain of mountains re¬ 
presented as lying north of the 1 limalayas, between them and 
■ Mount Mem. 

IIli^lMliA (mas.), HI/^DIBA (fciu.). A powerful Asura, 
who had yellow eyes and a horrible aspect He was a cannibal, 
and dwelt in the forest to which the PawrZavas retired after the 
burning oi their house. lie had a sister named Hu/imba, whom 
he sent to lure the IMwt/avas to him; but on meeting with Bhinia, 
she fell in love with him, and oilcrod hi carry him away to 
safety on lier back. Bhiiiui refused, and wdiile they-were par¬ 
leying, Hit/imha came up, and a terrible fi^lit ensued, in ■which 
Bhima killed the monster. Hidimbfi was at first much terrified 
and fled, but sbe returned ami claimed Jfiiima for Ikt hu.sband. 
Byliis mother’s desire BhJma married her, and by lier had a 
son named Gha/otkacha. 

HIMACUALA, IIIMADRI. The Hirardaya mountains. 

IIIMA VAT. The personification of the Himalaya mountains, 
husband of Mena or ^renakii, and father of Uma and Ganga. 

IIIRAWA-GAKBHA ‘Golden egg’ or ‘golden womb.’ 
In the Rig-veda ]Iira?iya-garbha “is said to have .arisen in the 
beginning, the one lord of all beings, who npholils heavtui 
ami earth, who gives life and breath, whose comm.aml even the 
gods obey, who is the god ovcir all gods, and the one animating 
jn'ineiplc of tlieir bcijig.” According to Mann, Hira//ya-garbha 
was Brabm.^ the first male, formed by the nndiseorniblc eternal 
Firet Cause in a golden egg resplendent as the sun. “ Having 
continued a year in the egg, Braljjna divided it into two pai-ts 
by his more thonglit, and with these two shells ho fonned the 
heavens and the earth; and in the middle lie placed the sky, 
the eight regions, and, the eternal abode of the ■w^aters.” Sae 
Brahma 

HIRAiVYAKSHA. ‘Golden eye.’ A Daitya who dragged the 
earth to tlie depths of the ocean. He was twin-brother of Hira- 
jiy'^akai'ipu, and was killed by Vishwu in tlio Boar incarnation. 
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IIIRAiVYA-KAiS'IPU. ‘Golden dress.’ A Dail3'a who, ac¬ 
cording to tlie Muharbhiirata and the Puranas, obtained from /Siva 
the sovoroigntj’^ of the three worlds for a million of years, and 
])erscciited liis son Prahlada for ■worshipping Vishan. He was 
slain bv Vislmu in tho Nara-sinha, or luan-liori incarnation. He 
and Iliranyuksha were twin-brothers and cliitds of tlio Daityas. 

ilJTOPADK/SA. ‘ Good advice.' The >vell-known collection 
(if otliieal tales and fables compiled from the larger and older 
^vo^•k called Pancha-tantra. It has been often printed, and there 
are several translations; among them is an edition by Johnson 
of text, vocabulary, and translation. 

lIOTft/. A priest who rcicitcs the J)ra3’er8 from the i 2 /g- 
veda. 

H/^/SllTKKi 5 ?A.- A name of Kr/sliTWi or Vish 7 m. 

TrCTA'AS. According to Wilson, “ the Wliito Huns or Indo- 
Seythians, who w'cre established in the Panjiib and along tlio 
Indus at the commencement of our era, as we know from Arrian, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed by recent discoveries of their 
coins,” and since still further confirmed by inscriptions and 
additional coins. Dr. Pitzcdward Hall says, “I am not pre- 
})ared to deny that the ancient Hindus, when they spoke of 
the lliiwas, intended the Huns. In the Middle Ages, liowever, 
it is certain that a race called Hum was understood by tlio 
learned of India to form a division of the Kshatriyaa.”— V. P. 
ii. 134. 

HUK-DE/SA. The country round Inke IManasarovora. 

HUSIIKA 11 U V 1 «HK A A Tushkara or Turki k ing, whose 
name is nientiomsd in the Rilja Turangiwi as Hushka, which has 
Ijeen found in inscriptions as Iluvislika, and upon the corrui)t 
Greek coins as Oerki. He is supposed to have reigned just at 
the commencement of the Christian era. Kanishka. 

IDA. In the 72 /g-veda Ida is primarily food, refreshment, or 
a libation of milk ; thence'a stream of praise, personified as the 
goddess of speech. She is called the instructress of Maiiu, and 
frc.(]uont passages ascribe to her the first institution of the rules 
of performing sacrificea According to Sayana, she is tlie goddess 
presiding over the earth. A legend in the /Shtapatha Br^marn 
represents her as springing from a sacrifice which Manu per¬ 
formed for tho purpose of obtaining offspring. She was claimed 
by Mitra-Yaruna, but remained faithful to him who> had pro- 
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duced her. ]\f 4 nii lived witli her, and praying and fasting to 
obtain offspring, ho bogat upon her the race of ISlanu. In 
tlie Purareos she is daughter of the Manu Vaivaswata, wife of 
Ihidha (Mercury), and mother of Pururavas. The Maim Vaivas¬ 
wata, before lie ha<l sons, instituted a sacrifice to Mitra and 
Varuwa for the purpose of obtaining one; but the officiating 
priest mismanaged the i)erformance, and the result was the birth 
of a daughter, Ida or Ila. Through the fnvcmr of the two 
deities her sex was changed, and she became a man, Su-dyumna. 
Under the malediction of *S^iva, Sii-dyumna was again turned into 
a W'oman, and, as 11 ^ married lludha or Mercury. .(\fk'r she had 
given birth to Puriiravas^ she, under the favour of A'isb/ni, once 
more became Su-dynnina, ami was the fatlier of thi*ce sons. 
According to another version of the legend, the Mann’s eldest 
son was named 11 a. He liaviiig tr(;s])assed on a grove sacretl 
to I’arvail, was changed into a female, lliL T^pon the. supplica¬ 
tions and prayers of Ha’s friends, jS’iva and his consort conceded 
that the offender should be a male one month and a femide 
another. Tliere are othcir variations in the story which is apj)a- 
rently ancient. 

LDAVIHA. Daughter of Triwabindu and the Apsaras Alam- 
busha. There are diflerent statements in the Puranos as regards 
her. She is represented to be the wife of A'isravas and mother 
of Kuvera, or tlie wife of Pulastya and mother of Yisravaa. 

IKSHWAXU. Son of the Manu Vaiva.swat, who was son 
of Vivaswat, the sun. “He was bom from the nostril of the 
Manu as he happened to sneeze.” Iksliwaku was founder <if tlie 
Solar race of kings, and reigned in Ayodhya at tlm beginning of 
the second Yiiga or age. He had a hundred sjuis, of whom the 
elde.st was Vikukshi. Another son, named Nimi, founded the 
Mithila dynasty. According to Max Muller the name is men¬ 
tioned once, and only once, in the j??’g-veda. Respecting this 
he adds; “ I take it, not as the name of a king, hut as the name 
of a people, probably the people who inhabited Bliajeratha, the 
country washed by the northern Ganga or Bhugiratln.” Others 
place the Ikshwukus in the north-west. 

ILA, ILA. Stt I<fa. 

ILAVILA. Su Idavidfi. 

ILVALA. Set Vatapi 

IHDRA. The god of the firmament, the pei^onifiod atmo- 
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sphere. In the Vedas lie stands in the first ‘rank among the 
gods, but he is not uncreate, and is represented jus having a 
futlier and mother: “a vigorous god begot liim; a licroic female 
brought him forth.” He is described as being of a ruddy or 
golden colour, and as having arms of enormous length; “ but 
his forms are endless, and he can assume any sliape at will.” 
Ho rides in a bright golden car, drawn by two tawny or ruddy 
horses with flowing manes and tails. His weapon is the thun¬ 
derbolt, which ho carries in his right hand; ho also uses arrow's, 
a great hook, and a not, in which ho is said to entangle his foes. 
Tho soma juice is his especial delight; ho takes enormous 
ibauglits of it, and, stimiilalod by its exhilarating qiuiliiies, ho 
goes foi'lli t( war jigainst his foes, and to perform his other 
duties. As deity of tho atmosplicro, he governs the weather 
and dispoiisos tho rain; ho sends forth his lightnings and 
thunder, and he is continually at war with Vritra or Alii, tho 
demon of <lrought and inclement w'oaiher, whom he overcomes 
with his thunderbolts, and compels to pour down tho rain. 
Straho describes the Indians as wor.shipi)ing Jupiter Pluvius, no 
doubt meaning Indra, and ho 1 ms also boon compared to Jupiter 
lonaiis. t)no myth is that of his discovering and rescuing tho 
cows of tho priests or of tlie gods, which had boon stolen by an 
Asura named I*a/d or VjiJa, whom ho killed, and ho is hence 
called Vala-bhid. Ho is frequently represented as destroying the 
“stoiic-built cities” of tho Asuras or atuiospheric demons, and of 
tlie Dasyus or aborigines of India, In bis Avarfare lie is sometimes 
ro|m*sented as escorted by troops of Manits, and aitonded by his 
comrade Vishnu. More hyiiiiis ju*e addressed to India than to any 
other deity in the Vj'das, with tho exception of Agni. Por lie 
was reverenced in liis bjuieftcent character as the bestower of rain 
and the cause of fertility, and he was feared ns the aAvful ruler 
of the storm and director of the lightning and thunder. In 
many ])laces of the ii/g-veda the highest divine functions and 
attributes are ascribed to him. There was a triad of gods— 
Agni, Vayu, and Surya—which held a pre-eminence above the 
rest, and Indra frequently took the place of Vayu. In some 
parts of the Veda, as Dr. Muir remarks, the ideas oxpresssed of 
Indra are grand and lofty; at other times he is treated with 
familiaril.y, and his devotion to the soma juice is dilated upon, 
though nothing debasing is pei'ceived in his sensuality. Indm 
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is mentioned as having a wife, and the name of Iiidrawi or 
AindrI is invoked among the goddesses. In the ^SatapaUia 
BraliniaMa slio is called India’s beloved wife. 

In tlie later mythology India has fallen into the second innk. 
He is. inferior to the triad, but lie is the chief of all the other 
goils. He is the regent of the atmosjihere and of the east 
quarter of the compass, and he reigns over Swarga, the heaven 
of the gods and of beatified spirits, wliich is a region of great 
magnificence and splendour. He n'tains many of his Vcdio 
characteristics, and some of them arc intensified. He sends tlic 
lightning and hurls the thunderbolt, and tlie lainbow is his how. 
He is frequeutly at war with the Asiiras, of whom lie lives in 
constant dread, and by whom he is often worsted. But he slew 
the demon V?/tra, who, being regarded as a Bioliman, Indraliad 
to conceal himself and make sacrifice until his guilt was purged 
away. His continued love for the soma juice is shown by a 
legend in the JVIiiha-hharata, which repre-sents liim as being com- 
lielled by the sage Chyavana to allow the Aiwins to j>artake of 
the soma libations, and his sensuality has now developed into 
an extreme lasciviousne.ss. Many instances are recorded of his 
incontinence and adultery, tmd his exainjile is fre.<piently referred 
to as an excuse in cases of gallantry, as liy King Kalni.sha wlien 
ho tried to obtain Jndra’s wife while tlio latter was hiding in 
fear for having killed the T’raliman in the por.son of the demon 
Vritra, According to the IMahil-bharata he .seduced, or emh'a- 
voured to seduce, Ahalyii, the wife of the sago Gauliima, and 
that sage’s enrso iinj)rrsscd upon him a thousand marks i«'.sem- 
bling the female organ, so ho was called Sa-yoni; but tlicwj 
marks were afterwards changed to eyes, and lie is hence called 
Ketra-yoni, and Sahasrakslia ‘the thousand-eyed.’ In the 
Rilinayawa it is related that Eavawa, the Kaksliasa king of Lankii 
or Ceylon, warred against Indra in his own heaven, and that 
India was defeated and carried oJf to Lanka by Eavam’s son 
Mcgha-nada, who for this exploit received the title of Tiidra-jit 
(q.v^), ‘ conqueror of Indra,’ Brahma and the gods had to sue 
for the release of Indra, and to purchase it with the boon of 
immortality to the victor. Brahma then told the humiliated 
god that liis defeat was a punishment for the seduction of 
Ahalya. The Taittiriya Brahmana states that he chose Indrani 
to be his wife in preference to other goddesses beoause of her 
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voluptuous attractions, and later authorities say that ho ravished 
her, and slow her father, the Baitya Puloman, to escape his 
curse. Mytliologically he was father of Aijuna (q.v.), and for 
him ho cheated Kama of his divine coat of mail, hut gave 
Kar/ia in recompense a javelin of deadly effect. His libertine 
character is also shown by his frequently sending celestial 
nymphs to excite the passions of holy men, and to beguile them 
from the potent penances which he dreaded. 

In the Purajjas many stories are told of him, and he appears 
especially in rivalry with K?7sli«a. He incurred the wrath of 
the choleric sago Dur-viusas by slighting a garland of flowers 
which that sage presented to him, and so brought upon himself 
tlio curse that liis whole dominion should be whelmed in ruin. 
JIo was utterly defeated by tlie Daityas, or rather by their ally, 
Eaja, son of Ayus, and grandson of Pururavas, and ho was 
reduced to such a forlorn condition that he, “ the god of a hun¬ 
dred sacrifices,”* was compelled to beg for a little sacrificial 
butter. Puffed up by tlieir victory, his conquerors neglected 
their duties, and so they became the easy prey of Indra, who 
recovered Ids dominion. The Bhagavata Pumm represents him 
as having killed a Braliman, and of being haunted by that crime, 
personified as a ChantfalL 

India had been an object of worship among the pastoral 
pcojde of Vraja, but Krishwa persuaded them to cease this 
worship, India was grtiatly enraged at this, and sent a deluge 
of rain to overwhelm ihcraj but Krishwa lifted up the mountain 
(jovaidhana on his finger to shelter them, and so held it for 
seven days, till Indra was baffled and rendered homage to 
Kv’?sh7ia. Again, when Krishna went to visit Swarga, and was 
about to carry off the Pmjata tree, Indra resented its removal, 
and a fierce fight ensued, in which Indra was worsted, and the 
tieo was carried off Among the deeds of Indra recorded in 
the Puranas is that of the destruction of the offspring of Diti 
in h(U’ womb, and tbe production therefrom of the Mamts {ste 
Diti); and there is a story of his cutting off the wings of tlie 
mountains with his tliunderbolts, because tlioy were refractory 
and troublesome. Indra is represented as a fair man riding on 
a white horse or an elephant, and bearing the vajra or thunder¬ 
bolt in his hand. His son is named Jayanta. India is not the 
object of direct worship, but he receives incidental adoration, 
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and there is a festival kept in hia honour called /Shkia-dliwajot- 
thana, * the raising of the standard of India.’ 

India’s names are maiiy, as, Maheudra, jSiikra, Maghavan, 
iJibhuksha, Vasava, Arha, Batteya. His epithets 6t titles also 
are numerous. He is Vntra-han, ‘ the destroyer of Vntra; ’ 
Vajia-pawi, ‘of the thunderbolt hand;’ Megha-valiana, ‘borne 
Upon the clouds;’ Paka-sasana, ‘the subduer of Paka;’ 
/Sata-kratu, ‘ of a hundred sacriftoes; ’ Deva-pati and Sura- 
dhipa, ‘ chief of the gods; ’ Bivas-pati, ‘ ruler of the, 
atmosphere; ’ JMarutAvun, ‘ lonl of the ^inds; ’ Swarga-pati, 

‘ lord of paradise; ’ Jiahwii, ‘ leader of the celestial host; ’ 
Puran-dara, ‘ destroyer of cities; ’ Uluka, ‘ the owl; ’ Ugra- 
dhanwan, ‘ of the terrible bow,’ and many othera The heaven 
of Indra is Swarga; its caj'ital is Amaravatl; hia palace, Vaija- 
yanta ; his garden, Nandaua, Kandastira, or Parushya; hia 
elephant is Airilvata; his hoi-se, UchchaiA-6Tavas; his chariot, 
Vimana; liis charioteer, !Matali; his bow, the rainbow, ^Shki-a- 
dhanus; and his sword, Pamn-ja, 

INBKA-ByUMXjV. Son of Su-mati and grandson of 
Ilharata. There wore several of the name, among tliem a king 
of AvantI, by whom the temple of Vishwu was built, and the 
image of Jagaii-natlia was set up in Orissa. 

INBRA-JIT. Megha-nMa, son of Kilvana. When Ravajia 
went against India’s forces in Swarga, his son Megha-nada 
accompanied him, and fought most valiantly. Indra himself 
was obliged to interfere, when Megha-nada, availing himself of 
the magical power of becoming invisible, wliich ho had obtained 
from /Siva, bound India and earned him oit‘ to Lanka The 
gods, headed by Brahma, went tliitlier to obtain the release of 
Indra, and Brahma gave to Megha-natla the name Indra-jit, 
‘conqueror of Indra.’ Still the victor refused to release his pri¬ 
soner for anytliing less than the boon of immortality. Brahma 
I'efused, but ludra-jit persisted in his demand and acliievod his 
object. One version of the Ramayana states that Indra-jit was 
killed and had his head cut oil by LakshmaT^a, who surprised 
him while he was engaged in a sacrifice. 

INBRA-KiLA. The mpuntain Mandara. 

INBRA-LOKA. Indra’s heaven, Swarga. See Loka. 

INBRAAL Wife of Indra, and mother of Jayanta and 
Jayanti. She is also called Shuhl and AindrL She is men- 
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tioned a fow times in tli© jRig-veda, and is said bo the most 
fortunate of females, “ for her husband shall never die of old 
aga” The Taittiriya Brahmana states that Indra chose her for 
his wife from a number of competing goddesses, because she 
surpassed them all’ in voluptuous attractions. In the KamayaTia 
and Purams she appears as the daughter of the Baitya Puloman, 
from whom she has the patronymic PauloniT. She was ravished 
by Tiidiu, who killed her father to escape his curse. According 
to the ISIaha-bhai-ata, King Kahusha became enamoured of lier, 
and she escaped from him -with difficulty. Indrayii has never 
been held in very high esteem as a goddess. 

INDKA-PRAMATl. An early teacher of the Aig-veda, who 
received one Sariliita direct from Paila, 

IKBRA-PRASTIIA. The capital city of the Vmdu princes. 
The name is still known, and is used for a part of the city of 
DelhL 

I:NI)RA-SENA (mas.), INDRA-SENA (fern.). Karnes of the 
son and daughter of Nala and BamayaritL 

IXT)U. The moon. See Soma. 

TNJ)U-MATL Sister of Bhoja, king of Vidarbha, who chose 
Prince Aja for her husband at her swayam-vara. She was 
killed by Kilnida’s garland falling upon her while asleep in an 
arbour. 

INDU-MAiVT. The moon gem. See Cliandra-kantn. 

IRAVAT. a son of Arjuna by his Kiiga wife Uliipl. 

IRAVATT. The river Rilvl or Ilydraotes. 

I 5 A. ‘Lord.’ A title of Aiva Kame of a TJpanishad 
(q.v.) wliich has been translated by Dr. Roer in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. 

IfS^AKA. A name of iSiiva or Rudra, or of one of his manifes- 
tatiojis. (See Rudra.) lie is guardian of the north-cast quarter. 

ISTTPl-PA/SAS. ‘Stealers of offerings.’ Raksha.sas and 
other enemies of the gods, who steal the oblations. 

I/S WAR A. ‘ Lord.’ A title given to Sivfi. 

LSWARA K^/SHiVA. Author of the philosophical treatise 
called Saukhya Karika. 

ITIHASAS. Legendary poems. Heroic history. “ Stories 
like those of Urvasi and Pururavaa” The term is especially 
applied to the Mahit-bharata. 

JABALI, JAVALL A Brahman who was priest of King 
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Da5a-ratha, and* held sceptical philosophical opinionsL He is 
represented in the Eamaya^ia as enforcing liis views upon Rama, 
who decidedly repudiated them. Thereupon he asserted that 
his atheistical arguments had been used only for a purpose, 
and that he was really imbued with sentiments of piety and 
religion. lie is said to have been a logician, so probably he 
belonged to the Kyaya school. 

JAGAD-DHATi 2 / (DHATA). * Sustainer of the world.' 
An epithet given to both Saraswatl and Duiga. 

JAGAN-MAT^/ (MATA). ‘ Mother of the world.’ One of 
the names of iSiva’s wife. See DovL 

JAGAN-^’ATIIA ‘Lord of the world.’ A particular form 
of Vishwu, or rather of Knsh?ia. He is worshipped in Bengal 
and other parts of India, but Puri, near the town of Cuttack, in 
Orissa, is the great seat of his worship, and multitudes of pil¬ 
grims resort thitlier from all parts, especially to the two great 
festivals of the Snana-yatra and Ratha-yatra, in the months of 
Jyaishiha and Asharfha. The first of these is when the image is 
bathed, and in the second, or car festival, the image is brought 
out upon a car with the images of his brother Bala-rama and 
sister Sudihadrii, and is drawn by the devotees. The legend of 
the origin of Jagan-natha is peculiar. Krislma was killed by 
a hunter, and his body was left to rot under a tree, but some 
pious persons found the bones and placed them in a box. A 
devout king named Indra-dyumna was directed by Vishrm to 
form an image of Jagan-natha and to place the bones of ishwa 
inside it, Vwwa-karma, the architect of the gods, imdortook to 
make the image, *011 condition of being left ([uito undisturbed 
till the work was complete. After fifteen days the king was 
impatient and went to Viswa-karma, who was angry, and left off 
work before he had made either hands or feet, so that the image 
has only stumpa Indra-dyumna prayed to Brahma, who pro¬ 
mised to make the image famous, and he did so by giving to it 
eyes and a soul, and by acting as higli priest at its consecration. 

JAHNAVL The Ganges. See Jahnu. 

JAHNU. A sago descended from Pururavas. He was dis¬ 
turbed in his devotions by the passage of the river Ganga, and 
consequently drank up its waters; He afterwards relented, and 
allowed the stream to issue from his ear, hence Ganga is called 
Jahnavl, daughter of Jahnu. Se/e Ganga. 
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JAIMINI. A celebrated sage, a disciple of Vyasa. He is 
said to bavo received the S^a-veda from his master, and to 
have been its publisher or teacher. He was also the founder 
of the Purva-mimansa philosophy. The text of Jaimini is 
2)rintcd in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

JAIMINIYA-NYAYA-MALA-VISTARA. A work on 
philosophy by Madhava. It has been edited by Goldstucker 
and Cowell, 

* JAJALL A Br^man mentioned in the l^h^bharata as 
having by ascetism acquired a supernatural power of locomotion, 
of which he was so proud that ho deemed himself perfect in 
virtue and superior to all men. A voice from the sky told him 
that he was interior to Tuladhara, a Vaisya and a trader.- Ho 
went to tills Tuladhara and learnt wisdom from him. 

JALA-KUPA The fish or the Makara on the banner of 
Kama. 

JALA-/SAYIK ‘Sleeping on the waters.’ An appellation 
of Vishnu, as he is supposed to sleep upon his serpent couch on 
the waters during the rainy season, or during the submersion of 
the world. 

JAMAD-AGKI. A Brahman and a descendant of Bhngu. 
He was the son of Kichika and Satya-vatl, and was the father 
of five sons, the youngest and most renowned of whom was 
Parasu-rama. Jamad-agni’s mother, Satya-vati, was daughter of 
King Gadhi, a Kshairiya The Vishnu Purana relates tliat 
when Satya-vati was pregnant, her Brahman husband, Kichika, 
prepared a mesa for her to eat for the pui^ose of securing tliat 
her son should be born witli the qualities of a Brahman. He 
also gave another mess to her mother that she might bear a 
son with the character of a warrior. The women changed the 
messes, and so Jamad-agni, the son of j^ichika, was bom as a 
warrior-Braliman, and Visvijamitra, son of the Kshatriya Gadhi, 
was bom as a pri(3st The Mah^bliarata relates that Jamad- 
agni engaged deeply in study and “ obtained entire possession 
of the Vedas.” He went to King Reftu or PrasenOrjit of the 
Solar race and demanded of him his daughter Benuka. The 
king gave her to him, and he retired with her to his hermitage, 
where the princess shared in hia ascetic life. She bore him five 
sons, Runianwat, Suahena, Vasu, Visrwavasu, and Param-rama, 
and she was exact in the performance of all her duties. One 
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day she went ottt to bathe and beheld a loving pair sporting and 
dallying in the water. Their pleasure made her feel envious, 
so she was “ defiled by unworthy thoughts, and returned wetted 
but not purified by the stream. ” Her husband beheld her “ fallen 
from perfection and shorn of the lustre of her sanctity.” So he 
reproved her and was exceeding wroth. His sons came into the 
hermitage in the order of their birth, and ho commanded each 
of them in succession to kill liis mother. Influenced by natural 
affection, four of them held their peace and did nothing. Their 
father cursed them and tliey became idiots bereft of all under¬ 
standing. Wlieu Parasu-rama entered, he obeyed his father’s 
order and struck off his mother's head with his axe. The 
deed assuaged the father’s anger, and he desired his son to make 
a request Parasu-rama begged that his mother might be 
restored to life in purity, and that his brotliers might regain 
their natural condition. All this the father granted. 

The mighty Karta-virya, king of the Haibayas, who had 
a thousand arms, paid a visit to the hermitage of Jamad-agnl 
Tho sage and his sons were out, but his wife treated her guest 
with all proper respect Unmindful of tho hospitality he had 
received, Karta-virya throw down the trees round the hermi¬ 
tage, and carried of the calf of the sacred cow, Surabhi, which 
Jamad-agni had acquired by penance. Paraiu-r^a returned 
and discovered what had happened, he then pursued Karta- 
virya, cut off his thousand arms with arrows, and killed him. 
The sons of Karta-virya went in revenge to the hermitage of 
Jamad-agni, and in the ahscuce of Parasu-rama slew tho pious 
sage without pity. Wlieii Parasu-rama found tlie lifeless body 
of his father, he laid it on a funeral pile, and vowed that he 
would extirpate tlie whole Ksliatriya race. He slew all tho sons, 
of Karta-virya, and “ thrice seven times ” ho cleared tho earth of 
the Kshatriya caste. 

JAMADAGNYA. The patronymic of Parasu-riima. 

JAM15AVAT. King of tho bears. A celebrated gem called 
Syaraantaka had been given by tlie Sun to Satra-jit. He, fear¬ 
ing that Kn’slina would take it from him, gave it to his brother, 
Prasena. One property of this jewel was to protect its wearer 
when good, to ruin liim when bad. Prasena w'as wicked and 
was killed by a lion, which was carrying off tho gem in its mouth, 
when he was encountered and slain by Jombavai After Pra- 
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sena's disappearance, Krishna was suspected oi' having killed 
him for the sake of the jewel. Krishna with a large party 
tracked the steps of Frasena, till it was ascertained that he hod 
been killed by a lion, and that the lion had been killed by 
a bear. Kr'i8h7ia then tracked tlio bear, cTiimbavat, into his 
cavern, and a great fight ensued between them. After waiting 
outside seven or eiglit days, KrishTia’s followers went liome and 
performed his funeral ceremonies. On the twenty-first day of 
tlie fight, Jambavat submitted to his adversary, gave up the 
gem, and presented to him his daughter, Jambavatl, as an 
offering suitable to a guest. Jambavat with his array of bears 
aided Kama in his invasion of Lauka, and always acted the part 
of a sage counsellor. 

JAMBAVATL Daughter of Jambavat, king of the bears, 
wife of Kj'ishwa, and mother of *S'amba. 

JAMBHA. !Namo of several demons. Of one who fought 
against the gods and was slain by Indra, who for this deed was 
called Jiimbha-bhedin. Also of one who fought against Arjuna 
and was killed by Krishwa. 

JAMBU-DWlFA. One of the seven islands or continents 
of wliich the world is made up. The great mountain, Mem, 
stands in its centre, and Bharata-varsha or India is its best part 
Its varshas or divisions are nine in number ;—(r.) Bharata, south 
of the Himalayas and southernmost of aU. (2.) Kim-puruslia. 
(3.) ITari-varsha. (4.) Ila-v7'ita, containing Mem. (5.) Ramyaka. 
(6.) Hirari-maya. (7.) Uttara-Kuru, each to the north of the pre¬ 
ceding one. (8.) Bhadra.nva and (9.) Ketu-mala lie respectively 
to the east and west of Ila-vrita, the ceiitial region. 

JAMBTJ-MALI. A Rakshasa general of Ravamu He was 
killed by Haiiunian. 

JANAKA. I. King of Mithda, of the Solar race. WTien 
Nimi, his predecessor, died without leaving a successor, the 
sages subjected the body of Kimi to attrition, and produced 
from it a prince “who was called Janaka, from being born 
without a progenitor.” He was the first Janaka, and twenty 
generations earlier than Janaka the father of Sita. 

2. King of Videha and father of Sita, remarkable for his 
great knowledge and good works and sanctity. Ho is called 
(Sira-dhwaja, ‘ho of the plough banner,' because his daughter 
Sita sprang up ready formed from the furrow when he was 
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ploughing the ‘ground and preparing for a sacrifice to obtain 
offspring. The sage Yajnawalkya was his priest and adviser. 
The BrahmaJias relate that he “refused to submit to the hier¬ 
archical pretensions of the Brahmans, and asserted his right 
of performing sacrifices Avithout the intervention of priests.” 
lie succeeded in his contention, for it is said that through 
liis pure and righteous life he became a Brahman and one of 
the Kajarshis. Ho and his priest Yajnawalkya are thought to 
have prepared the way for Buddha. 

JANAKl. A patronymic of Sita (<l.v.). 

JANA-LOKA. Sec Loka 

J AHAMEJAYA. A great king, who was son of Parikshit, 
and great-grandson of Aijnna. It was to this king that the 
JMaha-bhiirdta was recited by Vaisampayana, and the king lis¬ 
tened to it in expiation of tlio sin of killing a Brahman. His 
father, Parikshit, died from the bite of a serpent, and Janema- 
jaya is said to have performed a great sacrifice of serpents 
(Hagas) and to have conquered the Naga people of Takslia-.sila. 
Hence ho is called Sarpa-sattrin, ‘ serpcnt-sacrificcr.’ There 
were several others of the same name. 

JANARDDANA. ‘The adored of mankind.’ A name of 
lvmh«a, but other derivations are offered, as ‘ extir]>ator of the 
AV'iokod,’ by Sankaracharya. 

JANA-STHANA. A place in the Dancfaka forest where 
Rama sojourned for a while in liis exile. 

JARAS. ‘Old age.’ The hunter who unwittingly killed 
Kmhwa. 

JARA-SANDHA. Son of Brihad-ratha, and king of Ma- 
gadhii. B» ihad-ratha had two wives, who after being long barren 
brought forth two halves of a boy. These almrtions were re¬ 
garded with horror and thrown away. A fiimale man-eating 
demon named Jara i)icked them up and put them together to 
carry them off. On their coming in contfict a boy was formed,' 
who cried out so lustily that ho brought out the king and his 
two queens. The Rakshasi explained what liad happened, re¬ 
signed the child, and retired. The father gave the boy the 
name of Jara-sandha, because ho had been put together by Jara. 
Puture greatness was prophesied for the boy, and he became an 
ardent worshipper of 5iva. Through the favour of this god he 
prevailed over many kings, and he especially fought against 
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KrisliTKi, who had killed Kansa, the husband* of two of Jara- 
sandha’s daughtcra He besieged Mathura, and attacked Krishna 
eighteen times, and was as often defeated; but Krishna was so 
weakened that ho retired to DwarakiL Jara-sandha had many 
kings in captivity, and when Krishna returned from Dwaraka, 
he, with Bhima and Arjiina, went to Jara-sandha’s capital for 
the purpose of slaying their enemy and liberating the kings. 
Jara-sandha refused to release the kings, and accepted the alter¬ 
native of a combat, in which he was killed by Bhima. 

JAllAT-KARU. An ancient sage who married a sister of the 
great serpent Vasuki, and was father of the sage Astika. 

JARITA. A certain female bird of the species called /SSm- 
gika, whose story is told in the Mahii-bharata. The saint 
Maiida-pala, "who returned from the shades because* he had no 
son, assumed the form of a male bird, and by her had four sons. 
He then abandgned her. In the conflagration of the Klianrfava 
forest she showed great devotion in the protection of her chil¬ 
dren, and they were eventually saved through the influence of 
Manda-pala over the god of fire. Their names were Jaritari, 
Siirisjikta, Stam*ba-mitra, and DroTKi. They were “ interpreters 
of the Vedas;” and there are hymns of the ii/g-veda bearing 
the names of the second and third. 

JATASURA. A Rakshasa who disguised himself as a Briih- 
man ^ and carried off Yudhi-shriiira, Saha-deva, Kakula, and 
Hraupadi. He was overtaken and killed by Bhima. 

JATA-VEDAS. A Vedic epithet for fire. “ Tlio meaning is 
explained in five ways :—(i.) Knowing all created beings; (2.) 
Possessing all creatures or everything existent; (3.) Known by 
created beings; (4.) Possessing vedas, riches; (5.) Possessing 
vedas, wisdom. Other derivations and explanations are found in 
the Brahmawas, but the exact sense of the word seems to have been 
very early lost, and of the^fivo explanations given, only tlie first 
two would seem to be admissible for the Vedic texts. In one 
passage a form, Jatar-veda, seems to occur.”— JFilliams, This 
form of the term, and the statement of Manu that the Vedas 
were milked out from fire, air, and the sun, may perhaps justify 
the explanation, ‘ producer of the Vedas.’ 

JATAYU, JATAYUS. According to the Ramayana, a bird 
who was son of Vishnu’s bird Garuda, and king of the vultures. 
Others say he was a son of Aruno. He became an ally of 
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and ho fought furiously against Ravana to prevent the 
carrying away of Sita. Ravarm overpowered him and left him 
mortally wounded. R^a found him in time to hear his dying 
words, and to learn what had hecome of SitiL Rama and 
Lakshmana performed his funeral rites to “secure his soul 
in the enjoyments of heaven,” whither he ascended in a 
chariot of fira In the Puranas he is the friend of Da^a-ratha. 
When that king went to the ecliptic to recjover Sita from /Skni 
(Saturn), his carriage was consumed by a glance from the eye of 
the latter, but Jo^ayu caught the falling king and saved him. 
The Padnia Purana says Dasa-ratha assailed Saturn because of a 
dearth, and when he and his car were hurled from heaven, 
Ja/ayu cauglit liim. 

JATILA. A daughtfir of Gotama, who is mentioned in the 
Maharbharata as a virtuous woman and the wife of seven hus¬ 
bands, 

JAYA-DEVA. A poet, author of the Gita-govinda (q.v,). 

JAYAD-RATIIA. A prince of the Lunar race, son of Brihan- 
maiias. ITewas king of 8indliu, and was “indifferently termed 
Raja of the Sindhus or Saindliavas, and Raja of the Sauviras, 
or sometimes in concert Sindhu-sauvitas,” the Saindliavas and 
Sauviras both being tribe,s living along the Indus. Jayad-ratha 
married Du/wala, daughter of Dhn'ta-rash/ra, and wtis an ally of 
the Kauravas. WTien the Pantfavas were in exile he called at 
their forest abode while they were out hunting and Draupadi 
was at homo alona He had with him six brothers and a large 
retinue, but the resources of the Pan^favas were equal to the 
occasion, and Draupadi was able to supply five hundred deer 
with accompaniments for breakfast. This is explained by the 
statement that Yudlii-shfiiira, having worsliipped the sun, ob¬ 
tained from that luminary an inexhaustible cauldron which was 
to supply all and every viand that might bo required by the 
Pandavas in their exile. Jayad-ratha was captivated by the dianna 
of Draupadi, and tried to induce her to elope with him. When 
ho was indignantly repulsed he carried her off by force. On 
the return of the Paw<favas they pursued the ravisher, defeated 
his forces, and made him prisoner. His life was spared by 
command of Yudhi-difiiira, but Bhima kicked and beat him 
terribly, cut off his hair, and made him go before the assembled 
Panovas and acknowledge himself to be their alava At the 
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intercession of Draupadi ho Teas allowed to depart. He was 
hilled, after a desperate conflict, by Arjima on the fourteenth, 
day of the great battle. 

JAYANTA. Son of Indra, also called Jaya. 

JAY ANTI. Daughter of Indm. She is called also JayanI, 
Deva-sena, and Tavishi. 

JlMlTTA. A groat wrestler, who was overcome and killed 
by Bliima at the court of Vira/a. 

JIM 0 TA-VAHANA. ‘Whoso vehicle is the clouds.’ A 
title of Indra. A name borne by several persons, and among 
^them by the author of the Daya-bhaga. 

JISTTYU. A name of Arjnna. 

JUSlIKA. A Turushka or Turki king, who ruled in Kash¬ 
mir and in Northern India. ScVj Kanishka. 

JWALA-MUKIII. ‘ Moutli of fire.’ A volcano. A cele¬ 
brated place of pilgrimage in the Lower Himalayas, north of the 
I’anjab, where fire issues from the ground. According to the 
legend, it is the fire which Sati, the wife of Niva, created, and in 
which she burat herself. 

TYAMAGHA A king of the Lunar race, proverbial as 
“ moat eminent among husbands submissive to their* wives.” 
Naibyii, his wife, was barren, but he was afraid to take another 
wife till, having overcome an enemy and driven him from hi.s 
country, the daughter of the van(i^uished king became his cap¬ 
tive-. She was beautiful, and Jyamagha desired to marry her. 
Ho look her in his chariot and carried her to his palace to ask 
the assent of his queen. When Naibya saw the maiden, she 
was filled with jealousy, and angrily demanded who the “ light¬ 
hearted damsel ” w'as. The king was disconcerted, and humbly 
replied, “ She is the young bride of tlie future son whom thou 
shalt bring forth.” It liad ceaseel to bo witJi Naibya after tho 
manner of women, but stMl she bore a son wiio was named. 
Vidarbha, and married the captive princess. 

JYOTISHA. Astronomy. One of the Vcdaiigas. The object 
of this Veilanga is to fix the most auspicious days and seasons 
for the performance of sacrifices. There has been little dis¬ 
covered that is ancient on this subject; only ono “ short tract, 
consisting of thirty-six verses, in a comparatively modern style, to 
which scholars cannot assign an earlier date than 300 years D.O.” 

KA The interrogative .pronoun “whol” This word has 
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been raised to the position of a deity. In the words of Max 
Muller, “ The authors of the Brahmanas had so completely 
broken with the past, that, forgetful of the poetical character of 
the hymns (of the Veda) and the yearning of the poets after the 
unknown god, they exalted the interrogative pronoun itself into 
a deity, and acknowledged a god Ka or Who ? In the Taittiriya 
BrSimana, in the Kausliitaki Brahmawa, in the Taw^^ya Brahmawa, 
and in the iSatapatha Br^imawa, wherever interrogative verses 
occur, the author states tliat Ka is Prajapati, or the lord of 
creatures. . Nor did they stop here. Some of the liymns in 
which the interrogative pronoun occurred were called Kadvat, 
?.&, having lead or quid. But soon a now adje<;tivo was formed, 
and not only the hymns but the sacrifice also oifered to the god 
were called Kaya or Who-ish. ... At tlie time of Pfiaini, this 
word had acquired such legitimacy as to call for a separate rule 
exidaining its formation. The commentator hero exjdains Ka 
by Biuhnian. After this wo can hardly wonder that in tlie later 
Sansk^'it literature of the Pura/wis Ka appears as a I’ecognised 
god, as a .supreme god, with a gencahjgy of his own, perhaps 
evim with a wife; and that in the laws of Manu one of the 
recognised forms of marriage, generally knoAvn by the name of 
tho Prajapati marriage, occurs under the monstrous title of 
Kaya.” The ISIaha-hhamta identifies Ka with Daksha, and the 
Bhagavata Piirana applies the term to Ka-fyapa, no doubt in 
consequence of their great generative powers and similarity to 
Prajapati. 

KABANDHA. i. A disciple of Su-mantu, the earliest teacher 
of the Atharva-veda. 2. A monstrous Eakshasa slain by Rama. 
Ho is said to have been a son of tho goddess -Sri. lie is de¬ 
scribed as “ covered with hair, vast as a mountain, without head 
or neck, having a mouth anued with immense teeth in the 
middle of liis belly, arras a league long, and one enormous eye 
in his breast” He was originally a Gandharva, and his hideous 
deformity arose, according to one account, from a quarrel with 
Indra, whom he challenged, and who struck him with his thun¬ 
derbolt, and drove bis head and thighs into liis body. According 
to another statement, his deformity qrose from the curse of a 
sago. When mortally woundetl, he requested Ruma to bum 
his body, and when that was done he came out of the fire in 
his real shape as a Gandharva, and counselled Rama as to 
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the conduct of the war against Eavawii. He* was also called 
Danu. 

KACHA. A son of llnhaspati. According to tlie Maha- 
hhiiiata he became a disciple of 5 ukra or Usanas, the priest of 
the Asuras, with the object of obtaining from him the mystic 
power of restoring the dead to life, a chaim which 5ukra alone 
possessed- To prevent this the Asuras killed Kacha again and 
again, but on both occasions he was restored to life by the 
sago at the intercession of Hevayani, his daughter, who had 
fallen in love with Kacha. They killed him a third time, burnt 
his body, and mixed his ashes with jS^ikra’s wine, but Hevayani 
again implored her father to bring back the young man. Unable 
to resist liLs daughter’s importunity, /Sukra once more perfonned 
the charm, and to his surprise heard tlie voice of Kacha come 
out from his own belly. To save his own life, /SMkra taught his 
pupil the great charm. lie then allowed himself to bo ripped 
open, and Kacha, upon coming out, performed the charm, and 
restoT(}d his master to life. This incident is said to have caused 
/S'uktfa to prohibit the use of wine to Brahmans. Kacha resisted 
the propos<als of Hevayani, and refused to make her his wife. 
Siio then cursed him, tliat the charms lie had learnt from her 
father should he powerless, and he in return condemned her to be 
sought by no Brahman, and to become the wife of a Kshatriya* 

KAHAMBAKL A daughter of Chitra-ratha and Madira, 
Her name has been given to a well-known prose work, a kind of 
novel, written by Vawa or Ba^^a-bha//a, in the seventh century. 
The work has been printed at Bombay. 

KAHKU. a daughter of Haksha, and one of the thirteen 
that were maniod to Kasyapa. She was mother of “a thousand 
powerful maTiy-headed serj)ents, the chief amongst whom were 
^Vesha, Vasuki, . . . and many other fierce and venomous ser¬ 
pents.” TheVishwu Purawa, from which Ais is taken, names 
twelve, the Vayu Pura/ia forty. Her ofispring hear the metro¬ 
nymic KMraveya. 

KAIIOHA. A learned Brahman, father of Ash/avakrA He 
with many others was overcome in argument at the court of 
Janaka by a Buddhist sage, and as a penally was thrown into 
the river. Some years afterwards he was recovered by his son, 
who overcame the supposed Buddhist sage, and thus brought 
about a restoration. Ash^avakra. 
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KAIKASL ‘Daughter of the Rakshasa Su-m^i and his wife 
Ketu-matf, wife of Visravos and mother of Ravawo.— Mmr^ iv. 
487, 488. 

BLAIKEYA. Name of a country and of its king. He was 
father-in-law of Krishna, and his five sons were allies of the 
l^iwfavas. His real name appears to have been Dhnsh/a- 
ketu. 

KAIKEYAS, KEKATAS. The people of Kaikeya, one of 
the chief nations in the war of the MahsUbharata. The Ram^ 
yana places them in the west, beyond the Saraswatl and Byils. 

KAIKEYl. A princess of Kaikeya, wife of King Dasa-ratha, 
^nd mother of Bharata, his third son. She carefully tended 
Da^a-ratha when lie was wounded in battle, and in gratitude he 
promised to grant any two requests she might make. Urged by 
the malignant counsels of Mantliam, a female iittendant, she 
made use of this promise to procure the exile of Rama, and to 
promote the advancement of her own son, Bharata, to his place. 
See Dasa-ratha, Rama. 

KAILAS A. A mountain in the Himalayas, north of the 
Manaaa' laka >J?iva’s paradise is said to be on Mount Kailasa, 
80 also is Kuvora’s abode. It is called also Gana-parvata and 
Rajatadri, ‘ silver mountain.’ 

KAII’ABIIA. Kai/abha and Madliu were two horrible 
demons, who, according to the Maha-bharaUi and the Puranas, 
sprang from the ear of Vishnu wliilc he was asleep at the end of 
a kalpa, and were about to kill Brahma, wlio was lying on the 
lotus springing from VisliTiu’s navel. Vishnu killed them, and 
hence he obtained the names of Kai/abha-jit and Madhu-sudana. 
The MarkaM£?eya Pura?ia attributes tlio death of Kaiiabha to 
Uma, and she bears the title of Kai/abha. The Hari-vaiisa 
states that the earth mceived its name of Mcdini from tlie 
marrow {medas) of these demons. In one passage it says that 
their bodies, being thrown into the sea, produced an immense 
quantity of marrow or fat, which Narayana used in forming the 
earth. In another place it says that the medas quite covered 
the earth, and so gave it the name of !Medinl. This is another 
of the many etymological inventions. ^ 

KAKSHlVAT, KAKSHiVAN. A Vedic sago, particularly 
connected with the worship of the Aswiiis. He was the son of 
Dirgha-tamas and Usij (q.v.), and is author of several hymns in 
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the J?'/g-ve(la. He was also called Pajriya, bemuse he was of 
the race of Pajra. In one of his hymns he lauds the liberality 
of King Swanaya. The following legend, in explanation, is 
given by the commentator Sayawa and the Kitl-manjara:—Kak- 
shivat, having finished his course of study, took leave of his 
preceptor and departed homewards. As he journeyed night 
came on, and he fell asleep by the roadside. In the morning 
ho was aroused by-Kaja Swanaya, wlio, being pleased with his 
aiipcarance, treated him cordially arnl took him liome. After 
ascertaining his worthiness, he man’ied him to his ten daughters, 
presenting him at the same time with a hundred nishicas of gold, 
a hundred horses, a hundred bulls, a thousand and sixty cows, 
and eleven chariots, one for each of his ten wives, and one for 
himself, each drawn by four liorses. With these lie returned 
home to his father, and recited the hjnnn in jiraise of the muni¬ 
ficence of Swanaya. 

KAKUDMIN. A name of Raivata (q.v.). 

KAKTIT-STIFA. See Puranjaya. 

KALA. ‘Time.’ A name of Yarna, the judge of the dead. 
In the Atharva-veda Time is addressed as the source and ruh,'r 
of all things. “ It is he who drew forth the worlds and encom¬ 
passed them. Being their father, lie became their son. There 
is no other power superior to him.” The Vishnu, Bliagavata, 
and Padma Pnrarms state that P>raliin.a existed in the form of 
Time, “ but the Purarias do not generally recognise Time as an 
clement of the first cause.” 

KALAKA. A wife of Kasyapa. According to the Ramii- 
yana and Maha-bharata she was a daughter of Daksha, but 
the Vish?ni Puifma states tliat she and her sister Puloma were 
daughters of the Danava Vai.?wanara, “ who were both married 
to Ka^yapa, and bore him 60,000 distinguished Danavas, called 
Paiilomas and Kiilakanjas, who wore powerful, ferocious, and 
cruel,” The Maha-bharata states that she obtained from the 
deity, in reward for her severe devotion and penance, the 
ju'ivilcge of bringing forth children without pain. The giants 
or Danavas were called after her Kalakeyas. 

KALAKAKJAS, KALAKEYAS. Sons of Kasyapa by his 
wife Kalakii. There •wore many thousands of them, and they 
were “distinguished Danavas, who were powerful, ferocious, 
and cruel.” 
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KALA-MTJHHAS. * Black faces.’ People who sprang from 
men and Bakshasa females. 

KALANAS. (Kalyii?ia) A Bi-ahman wlio yielded to tho 
inducements of Alexander tho Great and left his native country 
to acconipany tlio court of tho conqueror. He afterwards re¬ 
pented of what lie had done and burnt himself at Pasargada. 

KALA-NEMI. i. In tho Baniaya?ia a Bakshasa, uncle of 
Havana. At the solicitation of Biivana, and with the promise 
of lialf his kingdom, he endeavoured to kill Ifanuiuan. Assum¬ 
ing the form of a hermit-devotee, he went to tlio Gaiidha-madana 
mountain, and when Hanunian i)roce(*dod thither in search of 
medicinal herbs, the disguised Bakshasa invited him to his 
hermitage and ollered him footl. iranuiniin refused, but went 
to bathe in a neighbouring pond. Upon his placing his foot 
in tho water it was seized by a crocodile, but ho dragged the 
creature out and killed it. Prom tho dead body tliere ai*ose a 
lovely Apsaras, who had been cursed by Daksha to live as a 
crocodile till she should be released by Hanuman. iSho told 
her deliverer to bo beware of Kala-noini; so Ilanumaii went 
back to that deceiver, told him that lie knew liim, .md, taking 
him by the feet, sent him whirling through tlie air to Lanka, 
where he fell before the throne of Bava»a in the eouncil-j’ooni. 
2. In the Pura/ias a gi-eat Asura, son of Virochana, the grandson 
of Iliraraya-kasipu. He was killed by Vishwu, but was said to 
live again in Ivansa and in Kaliya. 

KALA-YAVAhTA. (Lit. ‘ Black Yavana,’ Yavana meaning 
a Greek or foreigner.) A Yavana or foreign king who led an army 
of barbarians to Mathura against Krishna. That hero lured 
him into the cave of the mighty Muchukunda, who being dis¬ 
turbed from sleep by a kick from Kahi-yavana., cast a fiery 
glance upon him and reduced him to ashes. Tliis legend 
appears to indicate an invasion from the Himalayas. Accord¬ 
ing to tlie Vishnu Purana and Hari-vaiisa, Kala-yavana was tho 
son of a Br^man named Garga, who had an especial spite 
against the Yadavas, and was begotten by him on the wife of 
a childless Yavana king. 

KALHAKA PANDIT. Author of the Baja Tarangiwi, a his¬ 
tory of Kashmir. He is supposed to have lived about 1148 A.D. 

KALI. The Kali-yuga, personified as tho spirit of evil. In 
playing dice Kali is the ace, and so is a personification of ill luck. 
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KAXil ‘The black.’ In Vedic days this hame was asso¬ 
ciated with Agni (fire), who had seven flickering tongues of 
flame for devouring oblations of butter. Of these seven, Kali 
was the black or tc^rrific tongue. This meaning of the word is 
now lost, but it has developed into the goddess Kali, tho^ fierce 
and bloody consort of 5 Iva. See Devi. 

KALI-DASA- The greatest poet and dramatist of India. 
Ho was one of “ the nine gems ” that adorned the court of King 
Vikramaditya at UjjayinL Wilson inclines to the belief that 
this was the Vikramaditya whose era begins in 56 B.a, but Dr. 
Bhau DajI aigues in favour of Ilarsba Vikramaditya who lived 
in the middle of the sixth century, so the date of Kuli-dasa is 
unsettled. Williams thinks that Kali-dasa wrote about the 
beginning of the third century. Lassen places him half a 
century earlier. Some believe that there was more than one 
poet who bore this name as an honorary titla Kali-dasa was 
author of the dramas jS^akuutala and VikramorvasI, and a third 
drama Malavikagnimitra is attributed to him. /Sakuntala was 
translated by Sir W. Jones, and first brought Sanskrit literature 
to the notice of Europe. Wilson has translated Vikramorvasi, 
and given a sketch of Malavikagnimitra. The following poems 
are ascribed to Kali-dasa:—Kaghu-vansa, Kumara-sambhava, 
Megha-duta, iiitu-sanhai*a, Nalodaya, but his authorship of all 
these, especially of the last, may well be doubted. He was also 
author of the /Sruta-bodha, a work on prosody. The merits of 
Kali-dasa ns a poet are well attested by his great popularity 
in India, as well as by the great favour with which jShkuntala 
was received in Europe, and the praise it elicited from Goethe :— 

“ Willst du die Bliithe des frUhen, die Friichte dcs spateren Jahres, 
Willst du, was reizt und entziiclct, willst du, was sdttigt und niihrt, 
Willst du den Himmel, die Erde, rait einem Namen begreifen, 
Nenn* ich fifakuntala, dich, Tjnd so isL Alles gesagt” 

** Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its dealing 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 
1 name thee, 0 .i>akuntalil! and all at once is said.” 

Lassen in his Indische Alt&'thumshinde says, “Kali-dasa may 
he considered as the brightest star in the firmament of Hindu 
artificial poetry. He deserves this praise on account of the 
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mastery wil^ which he wields the language, and on account of 
the consiunmate tact with which he imparts to it a more simple 
or more artificial form, according to the requirements of the 
subjects treated by him, without falling into the artificial dic¬ 
tion of later poets or over-stepping the limits of good taste \ 
on account of the variety of his creations, his ingenious con¬ 
ceptions, and his happy ehoice of subjects; and not leas on 
account of the complete manner in which ho attains his poetical 
ends, the beauty of his narrative, the delicacy of his sentiment, 
and the fertility of his imagination.” Many of his works have 
been translated, and tliere is a French translation of the wliole 
by Fauche. 

KALIKA. The goddess KrdL 

KALIKA PUKAA 7 A- One of tlie eighteen Upa Puranas. 
“ It contains about 9000 stanzas in 98 chapters, and is the 
only work of the series dedicated to recommend the worship of 
the bride of j^iva, in one or other of lier manifold forms as 
Giri-ja, Devi, Bhadra-kali, Ktili, Maha-miiy^ It belongs, tlicro- 
foro, to the jS^akta modification of Hindu belief, or the worship 
of the female powers of the deities. The influence of tliis 
worship shows itself in the very first pages of the work, which 
relate the incestuous passion of Brahma for his daughter, Saii- 
dhya, in a strain that has nothing analogous to it in the Vayu, 
Linga, or iSiva PuraTias. The marriage of if?iva and Piirvatl is a 
subject early described, with the sacrifice of Daksha and the 
death of Sati. And this work is autliority for iSiva’s canying 
the dead body about the world, and the origin of the Pi/ha- 
sthanas, or places where the different members of it were scat¬ 
tered, and where Lingas were consequently erected. A legeud 
foUows of the births of Bhairava and Vetala, whose devotion to 
the different forms of Devi furnishes occasion to describe, in 
great detail, the rites and formulae of which her worship consists, 
including tlie chapters on sanguinary sacrifices translated in the 
Asiatic Researches (voL v.). AnoUier pecub'arity in this work is 
afibrded by very prolix descriptions of a number of rivers and 
mountains at Kamariipa Tirtho, in Assam, and rendered holy 
ground by the celebrated temple of Durga in that country, as 
Kamakshi or Kamakshya. It is a singular and yet iminvesti- 
gated circumstance, that Assam, or at least the' north-east of 
Bengal, seems to have been, in a great degree, the source from 
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which the Tantrika and <Sakta corruptions of thfe religion of the 
Vedas and Purawas proceeded.”— JFUsotl 

KALINDL a name of the river Yamuna, as daughter of 
Kalinda (the sun). 

KALIXGA. The country along the Coromandel coast, north 
of Madras. The Calingio proximi mart of Pliny. The Purawas 
absurdly make it one of the sons of Bali. 

KALIYA A serpent king who had five heads, and dwelt in 
a deep pool of the Yamuna, with numerous attendant serpents. 
Ilis moutlis vomited fire and smoko, and he laid waste all the 
country round. K^ishwa, wliile yet a child, jumped into his 
pool, when he was quickly laced and ciitwijied in the coils of 
the snakes. Ills companions and friends were horrified, but 
Bala-rama called upon him to exercise his divine power. lie 
did so, and the serpents were soon overcome. Placing his foot 
oil the middle head of Kaliya, lie compelled him and his 
followers to implore mercy. He spared them, but bade Kaliya 
and his ’ followers to free the earth from their presence, and to 
remove to the ocean. The Asura Kala-nemi is said to have been 
animate in him. 

KALI YUGA. The fourth or present age of the world, which 
is to endure for 432,000 years. It commenced in 3102 no. 
Siie Yuga. 

KALKI, KALKIK. ‘The white horse.’ Vishwu’s tenth 
incarnation, which is yet to come. See Avatiira. 

KAL]\IASHA-PA 1 )A. A king of the Holar race, son of 
Su-dasa (hence ho is called fcJaudasa), and a descendant of 
Ikshwaku. His legend, as told in the Malia-bharata, relates 
that while hunting in the forest he encountered <S^aktri, the 
eldest son of Vasish/ha, and as tliis sago refused to get out of 
his way, he struck him with his whip. The incensed stige 
cursed him to become a cannibal This curse was heard by 
Viswamitra, the rival of Vasish^ha, and ho so contrived that the 
body of the king became possessed by a man-eating Eakshasa. 
In this condition he caused human flesh to be served up to a 
Bralnnan Aamcd Mitrasalia, who discovered what it was, and 
intensified the curse of iSaktri by a new imprecation. One of 
Kalmusha-pada’s first victims was /Saktri himself, and all the 
hundred sons of Vasisyha fell a prey to his disordered appetite. 
After remaining twelve years in this state, he was restored to 
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his natural condition by Vasishiha. Tlie Vishwu Pura7ia tells 
the story differently.' The king went out to hunt and found 
two destructive tigera He killed one of them, but as it expired 
it was changed into a Eakshasa. The other tiger disappeared 
threatening vengeance. Kalmiisha-pada celebrated a sacrifice at 
which Vasishiha officiated. AVhen it was over and Yasishfha 
went out, the Eakshasa assumed his apj)earance, and proposed 
that food should be served. Then the Eakshasa transformed 
himself into a cook, and, preparing human flesh, he served it to 
Vasishiffia on his return. The indignant sage curs()d the king 
that henceforth liis appetite should bo excited only by similar 
food. A Avrangle enaueil, and Vasish/ha having found out the 
truth, limited the duration of his curse to twelve years. The 
angry king took water in his hands to pronounce, in his turn, a 
curse upon Vasishfiia, but was dissuaded from his purpose by 
his wife, MadayantL “ Unwilling to cast the water on the 
ground, lest it should wither up the grain, and equally reluctant 
to tlirow it up into the air, lest it shouhl blast the clouds and 
dry up their contents, ho threw it upon his own feet,” and they 
were so scalded by it that they became black and white, and 
so gained for him the name of Krdrnusha-pada, ‘spoU(}d feet.' 
Every day for twelve years, at the sixth watch of the day, he 
gave way to his cannibal appetite, “ and devoured nmllitudes of 
men.” On one occasion he devoured a Brahman in the mid.st 
of his connuhi.al happiness, and the Erahraan’.s wife ])as.sed upon 
him a curse that he should die whenever ho associated with his * 
wife. At the expiration of Vasishffia’s curse, the king roturn(‘d 
homo, hut, mindful of the Erahma?ifs imprecation, ho abstained 
from conjugal intercourse. Ey the interposition of Vasish/ha, 
his wife, MadayantI, bcaimo pregnant, and bore a child in her 
womb for seven years, when she i)crformod the Cjesarcan operdr 
tion with a sharp stone, and a child came forth who was called 
Amiaka (from Awnan, ‘a stone’). 

KALPA. A day and night of Brahma, 4,320,000,000 years. 
See Yuga, 

KALPA, KALPA S 0 TEAS. Ceremonial; one of the 
Vedangaa A ceremonial directory or rubric expressed in the 
form of Sutras, short technical rules. 

KAMA, KAMA-DEVA. The god of love. Eros, Cupid 
In the Eig-veda (x. 129) desire is said to have been the first 
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movement that arose in the One after it had come into life 
through the power of fervour or abstraction- “ Desire first arose 
in It, wJiich was the primal germ of mind ; (and which) sages, 
searching with their intellect, have discovered in their heart to 
be the Ijond which connects entity with non-entity.” “ It is 
well knoAvn,” observes Dr. Muir, “ that Greek m3rthology con¬ 
nected Eros, the god of love, with the creation of the universe 
somewhat in the sanio way.” “TliisKama or desire, not of 
sexual eiyoyment, hut of good in general, is celebrated in a curi¬ 
ous hymn of the Atharva-vcda,” which,exalts Kama into a 
supremo God and Creator: “ Kama was born tlie first. Him 
neither gods, nor fathers, nor men have e<}ualled. Thou art 
superior to tjieso and for ever great.” In another part of the 
same Veda Kama appears to be first desire, then the power 
which gratifies the desire. Kiima is also in the same Veda often 
identified with Agiii, and when “ distinguished from each other, 
Kama may he looked upon as a superior form of the ’other 
deity.” According to the Taitiirlya Bralimam, ho is the son of 
Dharma, the god of justice, by jSraddha, the goddess of faith; 
])ut according to the llari-van-sn he is son of LakshmI. Another 
account represtmts him as springing froin the hcai’t of Brahmii 
A fourth view is that ho was horn from water, wherefore lie is 
called Ira-ja, ‘the w^ater-horn a fifth is that lie is Atma-hhu, 
‘self-existent,’ and thendore he is called, like other of the gods, 
A-ja, ‘unliorn,’ or An-anya-ja, ‘ horn of no other.’ In the Pui’aiias 
his "wife is Kati or Revii, the goddess of desire He inspired 
<S^iva with amorous thoughts of Purvati while he was engaged in 
jienitontial devotion, and for this offence the angry god reduced 
him to ashes by fire from liis central eye. ^S^iva afterwards 
relented and allowed Kama to lie horn again as Pradyuuma, son 
of Krishrwi and Kiikmini or Alfiya, ‘delusion.’ ITo has a son 
named Anirudtlha, and a daughter, Trisha. He is lord of flie 
Apsarases or heavenly nymphs. He is armed with a bow and 
arrows : the how is of sugar-cane, the bowstring a line of bees, 
and each arrow is tipped witli a distinct flower. He is usually 
represented as a handsome youth riding on a parrot and attended 
by nymphs, one of whom bears his banner displaying the Makara, 
or a fish on a red ground. 

The mysterious origin of Kama and the universal operation 
of the passion he inspires havo accumulated upon him a great 
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varictj of names *and epithets. Among his names are Ishma, 
Kaiijana and Kinkira, Mada, Hama or Hamant^ and Smara. 
As produced in the mind or heart he is Bhava-ja and Mano-ja. 
As Pradyumna, son of Krishwa, he is Karshra, and as son of 
Lakshml he is Miiyi or Maya-suta and iS'ii-nandana. As reduced 
to aslies by /Siva he is An-anga, * the bodiless.' He is Abhi-rupa, 
‘the beautiful;’ Darpaka and Dipaka, ‘the in Hamer;’ Gada- 
yitnu, G?7dhu, and Gntsa, ‘lustful or sharp;’ Krimana and 
Kharu, ‘ desirous ;’ Xandarpa, ‘ the influmerof Bralmiii;’ Kantu, 
‘thehappy;' Kulukeli, ‘thegayor wanton Mara, ‘destroyer;’ 
Mayi, ‘ deluder ;’ IVladhu-dipa, ‘the lamp of honey or of spring;’ 
Muliira, ‘the l^jfwilderer;’ Mumiura, ‘ the crackling lire;' Huga- 
v?7nta, ‘the stalk of passion;' Ruiwistra, ‘ tlie weapon of beauty;’ 
Hata-naricha, ‘the voluptuary;’ 5 amantaka, ‘destroyer of peace;' 
Sansara-giiru, ‘teacher of tlie world;’ Smara, ‘rememlu'anco;' 
/?77iigurayoiii, ‘source of love;’ Titha, ‘lire;’ Varna, ‘the 
handsome.’ Prom his bow and arrows he is called Knsania- 
yudlia, ‘armed wdth flowers;’ Pushpa-dhanus, ‘avIioro bow is 
flowers;’ and Pushpa-5ara, ‘whoso arrows are floweiv.’ From 
liis banner lie is known as Makara-keln ; and from tlio flower 
he carries in his hand he is Puslijia-Lotana. 

KAMA-DTIENU. I'he cow which grants desires, belonging 
to the sage Vasishflia, She, was producetl at the clmniing of 
the ocean. Among the examples of ]i(;r supernatural powers 
was the creation of a host of wairiors who aided Vasishflia 
against Karta-virya. She is called also Kama-duh, /S'avala, and 
Surablii. 

KAMAKSIlL A form of Devi worshipped at Kamanlpu- 
tirtha in Assam. See Kalikii Purawa. 

XAklANDAKL Author of a work known by his name r)n 
“The Elements of Polity.” The text has been printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica by Riijendra Lala Mittra. 

KAMAROPA. The north-eastern part of Bengal and the 
western portion of Assam. The name still survives as Kani- 
rup. 

KAMBOJAS. A race or tribe always associated with the 
tribes living to the north-west, and famous for their horses. 
They were among the races conquered by King Sagara. 

KAMPILYA The city of King Drupada in the country 
of the Panchaks, where the swayam-vaia of DraupadI was held. 
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It corresponds with the K^pila of modeim times, situated 
in the Doiih on the old Gauges, between Badaiin and Farrukh- 
abad. 

— • 

K AM YAK A. The forest in which the Part<favas passed their 

exile on the banks of the Sjiraswati. 

KAAADA. The sage who founded tlic Vaiseshika school of 
philosophy. See Barsana. 

KAKCHT. One of the seven sacred cities, hodie Coiijeverain. 

KANDAKPA. The Hindu Cupid. See Kama. 

KAJVDAKSHI. A ^!tshi who teaches one particular Kawefa 
or pai’t of the Vodaa 

KA ADU. A sage who was beguiled from long and sevci*e 
austerities by Pramlochii, a nymph sent from heaven by Indra 
for this purpose. He lived with her some huntlrods of years, 
which seemed to him only as a day, but he at length repudiated 
lier and “ went to the region of Visli?m.” Pramlocha gave birth, 
in an extraordinary manner, to his daughter Milrisha (q.v.). 

KAKISHKA “ JIushka, clushka, Kanishka.” These are the 
names recorded in the Kuja Tarangmi of three great Turushka, 
that is Turk or Tatar, kings, who were of the Buddhist religiom 
It niay, perhaps, be taken for granted that Ilushka and iluslika 
come in tlieir natural succession, for the names niiglit be trans¬ 
posed witliout detriment t«> the metre; but the short syllable 
of the name Kanishka is requiretl where it stands by the rules 
of prosody, so that the ])Osition of the name in the verse is not 
decisive of his place in the succession of kings. Kotliing is~ 
known of Jnslika beyond the simple recital of his name as 
above quoted, hut tlic names of Kanishka and Huslilca (or 
Huvislika) have been found in inscriptions and upon coins, 
showing that their dominions were of considerable extent in 
Northern India, and tliat tliey were, as the Ti^a Tarangim re¬ 
presents, great siipportora, of the Buddhist religion. The name 
of Kanishka has been found in inscriptions at Mathura, Manik- 
yfila, Bliawalpur, and Zeda, wliile his name appears on the 
ct)iTnpt Greek coins as Kanorki. Huvislika’s name has been 
found at Mathura, and on a metal vase from Wardak in 
Afghanistan; on the coins his name is represented as Oerki. 
Kanishka preceded Huvishka, and it is certain that their reigns 
covered a period of fifty-one years, and probably more. The time 
at which they reigned seems to have been just before the Chris- 
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tian era. A RoAan coin of tho dato 33 b.c. was found in the 
tope of ManikyaJa, which was built by Kanislika. 

ICAN 5 'A. A tyrannical king of Mathura, son of Ugra-sena 
and cousin of Devaki the mother of Kmhfia; so ho was tho 
cousin, not tlic uncle, of K/ishyja, as he is often called. He 
married two daugljtcrs of Jara-saridha, king of Magadlia Ho 
deposed his father. It was foretold that a son bom of Devaki 
should kill liirn, so ho endeavoured to destroy all her children. 
But Bala-mma, her seventh son, was smuggled au'ay to (lokula, 
and was brought up by RohiwJ. When Krishwa the eighth was 
bom his partmts fled with liinL The tyrant then gave orders 
for a general massacre of all vigojous male, infjints. Kansa 
became the great persecutor of K?ishwa, but was eventually 
killed by him. Kan.sa is also called TCalaiikura, ‘crane.’ lie is 
looked upon as an Asura, and is in some way identified with 
tho Asura Kala-ncmi. 

KAXiSA-BADITA. A drama in seven acts upon the de¬ 
struction of Kaii.sa by Krish?Ki. The author is called Knslma 
Kavi, and the play \vas ])robablj written about two centuries 
ago. It is weak as a drama, but “ the language is in general 
good, although liigbly elaborate.”— Wilson. 

KAWWA. See, /Shtapatba BrHhma?ia. 

KAA’^WA Name of a ii’isbi to whom some hymns of the 
Rig-veda are ascribed; be is sometimes counted as ono of the 
seven great iiisliis. Tho sage who brought up /S'akuntala as his 
daughter. There are several others of the same name. 

KAA^WAS. The descendants or followers of Kawwn. 

KANYA-KUB.TA. The modern form of the name is Kanauj 
or Kinnauj, sj)elt in a variety of ways. i. An ancient city 
of Hindustan on the Kali-nadi, an affluent of the Ganges, and 
lying a little to tho west of the latter. It was once tho capital 
of a powerful dynasty. It was known to classical geographers 
as “Canogyza.” The name means “humpbacked damsel,” and 
r<?foTs to a legend relating to tho hundred daughters of King 
Kusa-nabha, who were all made crooked hy Vayu for refusing 
to comply with his licentious desires. 2. A great national divi¬ 
sion of the Brahman caste. See Brahman. 

KANYA-KUMARl. ‘The virgin-damsel.* A name of 
Durgd. Her worship extended to the southernmost extremity 
of India in the days of Pliny, and ‘ Kumar! ’ stiU appears in the 
name Cape Comorin. 
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KAPARDIN. ‘ Wearing the kaparda,’ a peculiar hraid or 
knot of hair. This epithet is applied to /Siva, to one of tlie 
Rudras, and some others. 

KAPI-DHWAJA. An epithet of Arjuna, because he bore 
an ape on his standard (dhwaja). 

KAPILA. A celebrated sage, the founder of the Sankhya 
j>hilosophy. The Hari-vansa makes him the son of Vitatha. 
lie is sometimes identified with Vlshwu and sometimes with 
Agni. Ho is said to have destroyed the hundred thousand sons 
of King Sagara with a glance. See Sagara. 

KAPILA, KAPILA-VASTU. A town on the river Rohiwi, 
an affluent of the RaptI, which was the capital of /Suddhodana, 
the father of Gotania Buddha. 

KAPILA PURAWA. See Purawa, 

KAPI/SA. Mother of the PiAichas, who bear tlie metro¬ 
nymic Kapisoya. 

KARALl. ‘ Dreadful, terrible.’ In Vedic times one of tlie 
seven tongues of Agni (fire), but in later days a name of the 
terrible consort of Siva. See DevL 

KARDAMA. According to the Maharbharata and Ra.maya?ia, 
he is one of the Prajapatis who sprang from Brahma. Accord¬ 
ing to other authorities, he, or another sage of the same name, 
was a son of Daksha or a son of Pulaha. 

KARMA-MIMAKSA. The I’urva-mim^sa. See Dar^ana. 

KARMA-MIMAKSA-SUTRA, A work on the Vedanta 
philosophy, ascribed to Jaimini. 

KARVA. Son of Pntha or KuntI by Surya, the sun, before 
her marriage to Pawdu. Karna was thus half-brother of the 
Pawifavas, but this inlationship was not known to them till 
aifter his death. KuntT, on one occasion, paid such attention 
to the sage Dur-vasas, that he gave her a charm by virtue of 
which she might have a child by any god she preferred to 
invoke. She chose the sun, and the result was Karwa, who 
was born equipped with arms and armour. Afraid of censure 
and disgrace, Kunti exposed the child on the banks of the 
Yamuna, whore it was found by Kandana or Adhiratha, the 
suta or charioteer of Dhnta-rashfra. The charioteer and his 
wife, Radha, brought him up as their own, and the child passed 
as such. When he grew up, Indra disguised himself as a Brah¬ 
man, and cajoled him out of his divine cuirass. He gave him 
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in return great strength and a javelin cliarged with'certain death 
to whomsoever it was hurled against. Kama became king of Anga 
' or Bengal Some authorities represent his foster-father as having 
been ruler of that country, but othei-s say that Karmi was made 
king of Anga by Dur-yodhana, in onler to qualify him to fight 
in the passage of arms at the swayam-vara of DraupadL This 
princess haughtily rejected him, saying, “ I wed not with the 
base-bom.” Karwa knew that he was half-brother of the Pa?^ 
davas, but ho took the side of their cousins, the Kauravas, and 
ho had especial rivaliy and animosity against Arjuna, whom 
he vowed to kill. In the groat battle he killed Ghafotkacha, 
the son of BhTma, with Indra’s javelin. Afterwards there was a 
terrific combat between him and Arjuna, in which the latter was 
nearly overpowered, but he killed Karwa with a crescent-shaped 
arrow. After Ka^?^a’8 death his relationship to the Pan^favas 
became known to them, and they showed their regret for his 
loss by great kindness to his widows, children, and dependants. 
From his father, Vikarttaiia (the sun), Kar/m was called Vaikart- 
tana; from his foster-parents, Vasu-sena ; from his foster-father's 
profession, Adhirathi and Siita; and from his foster-mother, 
RMheya. He was also called Anga-raja, ‘ king of Anga; ’ Cham- 
2)adhipa, *king of Champii;' and KSiinna, ‘the bastard.' 

KARiVA-PRAVARAAAS. Men whose ears served them 
for coverings They are mentioned in tlie Maha-bharata, Rama- 
ya-raa, and other works. 

KARiVATA, KARiVATAKA. Tlie country where the 
Caiiareso language is spoken, in the central districts of the 
Peninsula, including Mysore. The name “ Carnatic” is derived 
from this. 

KARTA-VIRYA. Son of K?'ita-virya, king of the Haihayas. 
This is his patronymic, by which he is best known; his real 
name was Arjuna. “ Having worshipped a portion of the divine 
being called Pattatreya, spmng from the race of Atri, he sought 
and obtained these l)oons, viz., a thousand arms and a golden 
chariot that went wheresoever he willed it to go; the power of 
restraining wrong by justice; the conquest of the earth and the 
disposition to rule it righteously ; invincibility by enemies, and 
death at the hands of a man renowned over the whole world 
By him this earth was perfectly governed,” and of him it is 
said :—“ No other king shall ever equal Karta-vlrya in regard 
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to sacrifices, liberality, austerities, courtesy, aifd self-restraint” 

, “Thus ho ruled for85,ooo years with unbroken health, prosperity, 
strength, and valour. ”— V, P. He visited the hermitage of Jamad- 
agni, and was received by thatssage's wife with all respect; but ho 
made an ill return for her hospitality, and carried olF by violence 
“ the calf of the mUch-cow of the sacred oblation.” For this 
outrage Parasu-rama cut ojBP his thousand arms and killed him. 
In another place a difierent character is given to him, and more 
in accordance with his behaviour at Jamad-agni’s hut “He 
oppressed both men and gods,” so that the latter appealed to 
Vishwu for succour. That god then came down to the earth as 
Parasu-rama for the especial purpose of killing him. Karta- 
virya was the contemporary of Rava?ia, and wlion that demon 
monarch came “ in the course of his campaign of conquest to* 
Mahishmatl (tlio capital of Kartfi-vTrya), he was captured with¬ 
out difficulty, and was confined like a wild beast in a corner of 
his city.” The stiitement of the Viiyu Pura?ja is that Karta- 
virya invaded Lanku, and there took Riivana prisoner. 

KARTTIKEYA. The god of war and the planet Mars, also 
called Skanda. He is said in tlie IMaharbharata and Ramayam 
to be the son of (Siva or Rudra, and to have been produced 
without the intervention of a woman. /Siva cast his seed into 
fire, and it was afterwards received by the Ganges : Kartti- 
keya was the result; hence he is called Agni-bhu and Gangitja. 
He was fostered by the Pleiades (Knttika), and hence he has 
six heads and the Jiame Karttikeya. His paternity is some¬ 
times assigned to Agni (fire); Ganga (the Ganges) and Parvatl 
are variously rcpresente(| to be liis mother. He was born for 
the purpose of destroying Taraka, a Daitya whoso austerities had 
made him formidable to the gods. He is represented riding on 
a peacock called Paravam, holding a bf)w in one hand and an 
aiTOw in the .other. His wife is Kaumari or Sena. He has 
•many titles: as a warrior lie is called Mah^sena, Sena-pati; 
Siddlia-.scna, ‘leader of the Siddhas;’ and Yudlia-ranga; also 
Kumara, the boy; Guha, ‘ the mysterious one; ’ iShkti-dhara, 

‘ spear-holder;' and in the south ho is called Su-brahmawya. 
He is Gang^putra, ‘ son of the Ganges; * /Sara-bhu, ‘ born in 
the thicket; ’ Taraka-jit, * vanquisher of Taraka; ’ DwMasa-kara 
and Dwadasaksha, ‘ twelve-handed ’ and ‘ twelve-eyed; ’ Rijd- 
kaya, ‘straight-bodied.’ Krauncha. 
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KARUSHAS. A people of M^wa, inhabiting the back of 
the Vindhya mountains. They are said to be descended from 
Karusha, one of the sons of the Manu Vaivaswata. 

KAjSL Benares. 

KAaSI KHAiVZ)A. A long poem, forming a part of the 
Skanda Purawa. It gives a very minute description of the 
temples of SWa in and around Benares, and is presumably an¬ 
terior to the Mahomedan conquest See Skanda Purana. 

KA/SYAPA. A Vedic sage to whom some hymns are attri¬ 
buted. All authorities agree in assigning to him a laige part 
in the work of creation. According to the Malia-bharata, the 
Kaniayana, and the Puranas, he was the son of Marichi, the son 
of Bralima, and he was father of VivasAvat, the father of Manu, 
the progenitor of mankind The ^Shtapatha Brahmajia gives 
a different and not vciry intelligible account of his origin 
thus:—“ Having assumed tlie form of a tortoise," Piajapati 
created offs])rmg. That which ho created he made {akarot); 
hence the word kUnna (tortoise). Kasyapa moans tortoise; 
hence men say, ‘ All creatures are descendants of Ka^yapa.’ 
This tortoise is the same as Adityiu” The Atharva-veda says, 
“The self-born Kasyapa sprang from Time,” and Time is 
often identical with Vishwu. Tho IMaharbhiirata and later 
authorities agree in representing that Ka.s'yapa married Aditi 
and twelve other daughtei-s of Daksha. Upon Aditi ho 
begat the Adityas, headed by Iiidra, and also Yivaswat, and 
“ to Vivaswat Avas bom the Aviso and mighty Manu.” The 
Ramayana and Vislmu Purawa also state that “Vishmi was 
born as a dwarf, tho son of Aditi -and Kasyapa.” By hi.s 
other twelve Avives he had a numerous and very <Hvcr.sifiod 
offspring: demons, nagas, reptiles, binls, and all kinds of 
liAring thinga He was thus the father of Jill, and as such is 
sometimes called Prajiipati. He is one of the seven gmat iJishis, 
and he appears as the priest of Para5u-rrmia and Rama-chandra. * 

KA-TANTRA. A Sanskrit grammar by Sarva-varman. 
Edited by Eggeling for the Bibliotheca Iiidka. 

KATA^RU. * Worm.’ A class of beings similar to or iden¬ 
tical with tho Vidya-dharas. 

KATHA. Name of a Upanishad (q.v.). It has been 
translated by Dr. Roer in the Bibliotheca Tndica. 

KA 7 T 1 AKA. A school or recension of the Yajur-veda, 
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occup3ring a position between the Black and th% Whita It is 
supposed to be lost. 

KATHAi^iVAVA. * Sea of stories.’ A compilation of mis¬ 
cellaneous stories in four books; the first two are the originals 
of the Hindi Bait^ PachlsI and Singhasan Battisl. 

KATIIA-SARIT-SAGARA. ‘The ocean of the rivers of 
•stories.’ A collection of popular stories by Soma-deva-bha^^a of 
Kashmir, made about the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. 
It is drawn from a larger work called Bnliat-katha. Thct ext 
has been printed and in part translated by Brockhaus. 

. KATYAYANA. An ancient writer of groat celebrity, who 
came after Pa? ini, whose grammar he completed and corrected 
in what ho called Varttikas, ‘ supplementary rules and annota¬ 
tions.’ He is generally identified with Vararuchi, the author of 
the Prakrita Prakasa. Max IVIiiller places him in the second 
half of the fourth century n.c. ; Goldstiioker in the first half 
of the second century b.c. ; Weber about twenty-five years 
B.O. Besides his additions to Pawini’s Grammar, he was the 
author of the /S^rauta-sutras which bear his name, and of the 
Yajiir-voda Pratisakhya. Ilis Sutras have been edited by Weber. 
A story in the Kathorsarit-sagara makes him the incarnation of 
a demigod named Pushpa-danta. A Kutyayana was autlior also 
of a Dharma-isiistra. 

KATYAYANL a name of Durga. See DevL 

KAUMARA. The creation of the Kumaras (q.v.). 

KATJMODAKL The mace of K?ish?ia, presented to him by 
Agni when engaged with liim in fighting against Indra and 
burning the Kha??<fava forest. 

KAUNDIWYA An ancient sage and grammarian. He 
offended (Siva, but was saved from tliut god’s wrath by Vishnu : 
he was hence called Vishnu-gupta, ‘ saved by Vislmu.’ 

KAUNTEYA. Son of*KuntI. A metronymic applicable to 
Yudhi-shfliira, Bhima, and Aijuua, but commonly applied to 
Arjima. 

KAURAYAS. Descendants of Kuru. A patronymic espe¬ 
cially applied to the sons of Dhrita-rash^ra. See Maha-bharata. 

KAUSALYA (mas.), KAUSALYA (fern.). Belonging t(» 
the Kosala nation. There are several women known by this 
name. The wife of Puru and mother of Janomejaya. The 
wife of Dasa-ratha and mother of Rma. {See Dasa-ratha.) The 
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mother of Dhnta-mh^ra and the mother of "Pmdu both were 
known by this name, being daughters of a king of Ka&l. 

KAUiSAMBI. Tho capital of Vatsa, near the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna. An inscription found at Karra on the Ganges 
mentions that place as being situated in Kausambi-mawJala, the 
circle, of l^au^ambij but General Cunningham identifies the 
place with the village of Kosam, said to be still called Kosambi- 
nagar on the Jumna, about thirty miles above Allahabad. It is 
the scene of the drama EatnavalL 

KATJSIIlTAKl. I. A sakha of the itig-veda. 2. (Kaushi- 
taki) the name of a Br^imarui, an Aranyaka, and a Upanishad. 
{See those terms.) Tho Brahmawa has been published with a 
tmnslation by Professor Cowell in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

KAU/STKA. A devotee mentioned in the, Maha-bharata as 
1 laving gone to a hell of torment for having pointed out to 
robbers a road by which they pursued and killed some persons 
who fled from them. 

KAIT/SIKAS. Descendants of Kusika (q.v.). In one of the 
hymns of the llig the ejiithet is givim to Indra. 

KAUiSTKl. Tho river Kosi in Bihar, but there were more 
rivers than one bearing this name. Satyavati, mother of Jamad- 
agni is said to have been changed into a river of this ifiinie. 

KAUSTUBHA. A celebrated jewel obtained at tho churn¬ 
ing of tho ocean, and worn by Vishnu or Krishna on his bosom. 

KAUriLYA. Another name of Chanakya, the minister of 
Chandra-gupta. See Chiinakya. 

KAUTSA. A rationalistic philosopher, who lived before the 
days of Y^ka tho author of the Kirukta. Ho regarded “ the 
Veda as devoid of meaning, and tho Brahmanas as false inter- 
prefcitions.” Yaska replioii to his objections. 

KAUTUKA-SARVASWA. A modern farce, in two acts, 
by a Vandit named GopT-natha. “ It is a satire upon princes 
who addict themselves to idleness and sensuality, and fail to 
patronise the Br^mans.”— JFilson. 

KAVASHA, KAVASHA-AILUSHA. Son of llusha by a 
slave girl Ho was author of several hymns in the tenth book 
of the jBig-veda. The Aitareya Brahmawa relates that the Aishis 
were performing a sacrifice on the banks of the Saraswatl, and 
that Kavasha was with them; but they drove him rix)m among 
them because he was the son of a slave, <aid therefore unworthy 
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to drink the water of the SaraswatL Wlion he was alone in the' 
desert, a prayer was revealed to him by which ho prevailed over 
the Saraswati, and its waters came and surrounded him. The 
^ishis saw tliis, and knowing that it was by the special favour 
of the gods, they admitted him to their society. 

KAVI-RAJA. Author of a poem of studied ambiguity 
called Riigliava-PaTiffaviyam (q.v.). 

KAVYA-DAR/SA. ‘ Mirror of poetry.’ A work on the 
Ars Poetica by /S'ri Daw^?L It has been printed in the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica. 

KAVYA-PRAKA/SA. A work on poetry and rhetoric by 
Mamma/a Bha//', of Kashmir. It has boon printed at Calcutta. 

KAVYAS, KAYYAS. A class of Pitris ; according tosqme 
they are the Manes of men of the third caste. 

KAYAVYA. The son of a Ksliatriya by a Nishiida female, 
who is related in the Maha-bharata to have risen by virtue, 
knowledge, and devotion from the state of a Dasyu to perfection. 

KE.DARE/SA, KEDARA-NATIIA. A name of JSivx Name 
of one of the twelve great Lingas. It is a shapeless mass of 
stone at Kediira-natha in the Himalayas. See Linga. 

KEKAYA. See Kaikeya. 

KELI-KILA. A demigod attendant upon Sivn. 

KENA, KEKOPANISHAH. Kame of a Upanishad (q.v.) 
translated by Dr. Roer for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

KERAKAS. One-footed men who live in forests, according 
to the Maha-bharata. 

KERALA The country of Malabar proper on the western coast. 

KEiSAVA ‘ Having much or fine hair.’ A name of Vishnu 
or K^ /shna. 

KEaSI, KEaS'IN’. In the Mah^bharata, a demon who fought 
with and was defeated by Indra. In the Puranas, a Daitya who 
took the form of a horse anti attacked Krishna, but was killed 
by that hero’s thrusting his arm intf* his jaws and rending him 
asunder. 

KEaSTNI. Wife of Visravas and mother of Ravana; also 
called Kaikasl.. 

KEaST-DHWAJA Son of Kn'ta-dhwaja. Kesi-dhwaja “was 
endowed with spiritual knowledge,” and he had a cousin, Khan- 
(fikya, who “ was diligent in the way of works and was renowned 
for religious rites.” There was contention and hostilities "oe- 
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tween them, and Khancfikya was driven from his dominions. 
But they subsequently became useful to each other and friendly. 
Kharw^ikya by his practical religion enabled Kesi-dhwaja to 
make atonement for the killing of a cow, and Kesi-dhwaja 
initiated KhaTU^ikya in the mysteries of spiritual meditation 
{yoga). 

, xK-ETU. Tlie descending node in astronomy, represented by 
a dragon’s tail; also a comet or meteor, and the ninth of tlie 
planets. He is said to be a Danava, and son of Viprachitti and 
Sinhikal He is also called A-kacha, ‘ hairless Aslcsha-bhava, 
‘cutoff;’ Muw«?a, ‘bald.’ Halm. 

KHAiVmVA, KHAiViOAVA-PRASTHA. A forest and 
country on the banks of the Yamuna, which the Pawifavas 
received as their moiety when Dhritorrashfra divided his king¬ 
dom. In it they built the city of Indra-prastha and made it 
their capital. The forest was consumed with hre by tlie god 
Agni assisted by Kn‘sh;?a and Ai’juna. 

KHAATOKYA. See Kesi-dhwaja. 

KHARA. A man-eating Rakshasa, the younger brother of 
Ravawa. Ho was killed by Rama-chandra. 

KHARVA. A dwarf. See VaJakhilya. 

KHASA. a daughter of Daksha, wife of Ka^yapa, and 
mother of the Yakshas and Rakshasas, called after her Kha^at- 
niajas. 

KHAVAS, KITASAKAS, KTTA^'IKAS. An outlying or 
border people classed with the (Sakas and other northern tribes. 
Professor Wilson thought that traces of them might be sought 
among tho barbarous tribes on the north-east of Bengal, the 
Khasiyas. 

JvHAT’WANGA (also called Dilipa). i. A prince of tho Solar 
race. In a battle between the gods and the demons he rendered 
great assistance to the former, who desired him to ask a boon. 
He begged that ho might know the duration of his life, and the 
answer was, “Only an hour.” He hastened to the world of 
mortals, and by earnest prayer he became united with the sup¬ 
remo being, Vishnu. “ Like unto Kha^wanga will there be no 
one upon earth, who, having como from heaven and dwelt aif 
hour amongst men, became united with the three worlds by his 
liberality and knowledge of truth.”— V. F. 2. A club; the club 
of SivQ .; it is also called Khinkhira and Pansula. 
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KlCHAKA. Brother-in-law of the king of Virata, who was 
commander of the forces and general director of the affairs of 
the kingdom. He made love to Draupadi, and was slain by 
Bhima, who rolled his bones and flesh into a ball, so that no one 
could tell how ho was killed. 

KTKATA. a country inhabited by people who were not 
Aryans ; it is identified with Magadha or South Bihar. 

KILATAKULT. (Kilata + Akuli.) Two priests of the Asuras, 
who, according to the /Satai)atha BrahinaTia, exercised a special 
influence between Manu and an “ Asura-slaying voice. ” 

KIM-PURUSHA. ‘ What man V An indescribable man ; 
one of a low type, partaking of the nature and appearance of 
animals. In later times it is synonymous with Kin-nara. Name 
of a region between Himavat and Hema-ku/a. {See Jambu-dwipa.) 
Also of a king of the latter region. 

KIK-NARAS. ‘What men?’ Mythical beings with th(i 
foiiii of a man and the head of a horse. They arc celestial 
choristers and musicians, dwelling in the paradise of Kuvera on 
Kailasa. They sprang from the toe of Brahma with the Yakshas, 
but according to others, tlu’y are sons of Ka.syapa. They aro 
also called Aswa-muklias Turanga-vaktras, ‘horse-faced,’ and 
Mayus. 

KIRATARJUNlYA. A poem descriptive of the coni))at 
between Siva in the guise of a Kirilta or mountaineer and the 
Pa/?//u prince Aquna. The story is first told in the Mahsi- 
bharata, and has been worked up in this artificial poem of 
eighteen cantos by Bhiiravi. Part of it has been translated into 
German by Schiitz. There are several editions of the text. 
See Arjuna. 

KIRATAS. Foresters and mountaineers living in the moun¬ 
tains east of Hindustan. (There is a tribe in the Central Hima¬ 
layas called Kirantis.) The,t are diiscribed in the Ramayaraa a.s 
“ islanders, who eat raw fish, live in the watem, and are men- 
tigers ” (men below and tigers above, according to the commenta¬ 
tor). Their,' females are ilescribed as “ gold-coloured and plea¬ 
sant to behold,” and as having “ shaip-poinhid hair-knots.” 
They are perhaps the Cirrhadoe placed on the Coromandel coast 
by classic writers. 

KIRlTIN. ‘Crowned with a diadem,’ A title of ludra 
and also of Arjuna. 
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KIBMlBA." A monster Bakshasa, brother of Yaka. He 
opposed the entrance of the Paftdavas into the Kihnjaka forest, 
and threatened that he would eat Bhima. A furious combat 
ensued, in which Bhima and he hurled large trees at each other, 
but the demon was at length strangled and had all his bones 
broken by Bhima. 

KISHKINDHYA A country in the peninsula, thought to 
be in the Mysore, which was taken by Bama from the monkey 
king Bali, and given back to his brother Su-griva, the friend 
and ally of Kama. The capital city was KislikindhytL 

KOHALA. An ancient sage, to whom the invention of the 
drama is attributed ; also a writer on music. 

KOSALA. A country on the /Saruyu river, having Ayodhya 
for its capital. The iiaine is variously applied to other 
countries in the east, and in the south, and in the Vindhya 
mountains. It probably widened with the dominions of its 
rulers, and part of Birar is called Dakshina-Kosala, the Southern 
Kusalo. 

KOYAVI, KOTABI, K 07 TAVL ‘A naked woman.’ A 
mystical goddess, the tutelary deity of the Daityas, and mother 
of Baraa the demon. The name is sometimes applied to DurgiL 

KBAMA-PA 2 TIA I’adia. 

KKATU. One of the Prajapatis, and sometimes reckoned 
among the great i?ishis and mind-born sons of Brahmil {Se& 
K'ishL) The Yishnu Puram says that his wife Samnati brought 
forth the 60,000 Valikliilyas, pigmy sages no bigger than a joint 
of the thumb. 

KRAUi^CHA I. A pass situated somewhere in the Himalayas, 
said to have been opened by Parasu-mma with his arrows to 
make a passage from Kailasa to the southwards. The Yayu 
Purawa attributes the splitting of the mountain to Karttikeya. 
Indra and Karttikeya had a dispute about their respective 
powers, and agreed to decide it by running a race miind the 
mountain. They disagreed as to th(3 result, and therefoiv* 
appealed to the mountain, who untruly deciilcd in favour of 
Inoha. “Kiirttikeya hurled his lance at the mountain and 
pierced at once it and the demon Maliisha,” 2. A confede¬ 
rate of the demon T^ka, against whom Karttikeya led the 
gods and triumphed. 3. One of tlie seven J)wlpas. 

Dwipa. 
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KRAVYAD. *A flesh-eater.’ A Rakshasa br any carnivo¬ 
rous animal In the Veda, Agni is in one place called a Kravyad 
of terrible power. Fire is also a BlravyM in consuming bodies 
on the funeral pila Agni 

K-B/PA. Son of the sage /Saradwat, and the adopted son of 
King 5 antanu. lie became one of the privy council at Hastina- 
pura, and was one of the three surviving Kuru warriors who 
made the murderous night attack upon the camp of the Pamfavas. 
Ho was also called Gautama and iSaradwata, See Knpa and 
Maha-bharata. 

KA’/PA, KB/Pl. Wife of DroTia and mother of Aswatthar 
man. The sage 5 anidwat or Gotama so alarmed Indra by his 
austerities that the god sent a nymph to tempt him. Though 
she was unsuccessful, two children were found born to the sage 
in a tuft of grass. King iSantanu found them and brought them 
up out of compassion ijcripd\ whence their names, Kripa and 
Kripa. The children passed as /S^antanu’s ovna. Dronti was a 
Eriihman and /Santanu a Kshatriya : the myth makes Knpi a 
Brahina?ii, and so accounts for her being the wife of DroTia. 
The Vishnu Purawa represents them as children of Satya-dhriti, , 
grandson of /S'aradwat by the nymph Urvasi, and as being exposed 
in a clump of long grass, 

K/it/SHJVA. ‘Black.’ This name occurs in the /iig-veda, 
but without any relation to the great deity of later times. The 
earliest mention of Krishna, the son of HevakI, is in the Clihan- 
dogya Upanisliad, where he appears as a scholar. There was a 
i?ishi of the name who was a son of Viswaka. There was also 
a great Asnra so named, who witli 10,000 followers c-ommitted 
fejirful devastation, until ho was defeated and skiimed by Indra. 
In another Vodic hymn, 50,000 Krishjnis are said to have been 
slain, and it is added in another that his pregnant \vi ves were slain ' 
with him that he might leave no posterity. This is supposed 
to have reference to the Rakshasas or to the dark-coloured 
aborigines of India. 

The modem deity Krish?^a is the most celebrated hero of , 
Indian mythology, and the most popular of all the deities. 
He is said to be the eighth Avatara or incarnation of Vishnu, 
or rather a direct manifestation of Vishnu himself. This hero, 
around whom a vast mass of legend and fabl^e has been gathered, 
probably lived in the Epic age, when the Hindus had not ad- 
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vanced fax beyond tJioir early settlements in the north-wesi He 
appears prominently in the Maha-bharata, where his character 
is invested with a certain degree of mysticism. Additions and 
interpolations have raised him to divinity, and it is in the 
character of the “ Divine One ” that he delivered the celebrated 
song, Bhagavad-gita, a production of comparatively late date, 
now held to be part of the great epic. In tliis work he dis¬ 
tinctly declares himself to be the Supreme Being. lie says :— 
“ All tliis universe has been created by me ; all things exist in 
me;” and Arjuna addresses him as “the supreme universal 
spirit, the supreme dwelling, the eternal person, divine, prior 
to the gods, unborn, omnipresent” The divine character of 
Kfishwa having thus been established, it was still further deve¬ 
loped in the Hari-vansa, a later addition to the Mahii-bharata; 
and in the Purawas, esjiecially in the Bhagavatfi PuraTKi, it 
attained full expansion. There the story of the life of Krishna, 
from his earliest days, is related with minute details, and it is 
upon this portion of his life that the juipular mind delights 
to dwell. Tlie mischievous pranks of the child, the follies of 
the boy, and the amours of the youth, are the subjects of 
boundless wonder and delight. All the.so stories, as told in the 
Bhagavata Puranji, have been made accessible and popular by 
the Hindi translation known by the name Prem Sagar, ‘ ocean 
of love,’ and by other versions. Much of tlie story of the eaily 
days of Krishna is thus of comparatively modern invention, 
while the ijicidents of his relations with the Psindava princes aro 
among the most ancient. 

Krishm was of the Yadava race, being descended from Ya<iu, 
one of tlie sons of Yayati. The Yfulavas of old were a pastoral 
race, and dwelt on the river Yamuna (Jumna), in Vrindiivaim, on 
the western side, and in Gokula on the other. In those days, 
Kama, Raja of the Bhojas, having deposed his father, Ugrasena, 
ruled in the city of Mathur^ near Vrindavana Ugrasena had a 
brother named Devaka, and Devaka had a daughter named De- 
jraki, who married Vasu-deva, son of/Siira, also a descendant of Yadu. 
The history of Kiislina’s birth, as given in the Maha-bharata and 
followed by the Vishwu Pumwa, is that Vishnu plucked out two of 
his own hairs, one white, the other black. These two hairs entered 
the wombs of Roliini and Devaki; the white hair became Bala- 
luma and the black,(^7i;Ana) hair (/ce«a) became Krishna orKesava. 
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I [is reputed father, Vaau-deva, was brother of ^unti, the wife of 
Pamlu, and so K«7'slma was cousin of the three elder PaTwfava princes. 

The Mahii-bharata gives two summaries of his exploits, of 
which the following are abridgments :—“ Wliile Kr/sh?m was 
growing up as a high-soulod boy in the tribe of cowherds, the 
force of his arms was rendered famous by him in the three 
worlds.” He slow the king of the Hayas (horses), dwelling in the 
woods of the YanmniL Ho slew the direful Dwava, who boro 
the form of a bull. He also slew Pralainbha, Haraka, Jambha, 
and Pitha, the great Asura, and Mum. He overthrew and 
slew Kan.«fa, who was supported by Jara-sandha. With the help of 
Bala-riima ho defeated and destroyed Su-niiman, brother of Kama 
and king of the fi’urasonas. Ho carried off the daughter of the 
king of the Garidharas at a swayaui-vara, and princes were yoked 
to his car. He secured the death of Jara-sandha and slew jSi.m- 
I»alji. Ho overthrew Saubha, the self-supporting or flying city 
of the Haityas, on the shore of tho ocean. He conquered the 
Angas and Bangas, and numerous other tribes. Entering the 
ocean filled Avith marine monsters, ho overcame Vara7ia. In 
IMtala he slew Panchajana, and obtained the divine shell Piin- 
chajanyti. With Arjuna he propitiated Agni in the Kha?wfava 
forest, jind obtained tlic fiery Avetipon tho discus. Mounted on 
Garuda, he alarmed Ainariivati, tho city of India, and brought 
away the Parijata tree from thence. 

In another passage, Arjuna rehearses some of Krishna’s ex¬ 
ploits. He destroyed the Bhoja kings in battle, jind carried 
off Rukniini for his bride. Ho destroyed the Gandliaras, van- 
quislicd the sons of Kagnajit, and released King Su-dar.itana, 
Avliom they had bound. He slew Pa7?^3"a v;ith tho fragment of 
a door, and crushed the Kalinga.s in Dantakiira. Through him 
the burnt city of Benares was restored. He killed Ekalavya, 
king of the Kisliadas, ajiddho demon Jambha. With the aid of 
Bala-rama he killed Su-namaii, the wicked son of Ugrasena, and 
r(?storod the kingdom to tho latter. He conquered the flying 
city of Saubha and the king of the Salwaa, and there he 
olituined the fiery weapon * 9 ata-ghnl. I^arakii, son of the earth, 
ha«i carried off the beautiful jcwclhid earrings of Aditi to 
I^ag-jyotisha, the impregnable castle of the Asuias. The gods, 
headed by India, were unable to prevail against Naraka, so 
they appointed Krishna to slay him. Accordingly ho killed 
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Muru and the Kakshasa Ogha ] and finally ho slew Naraka and 
brought back the earrings. 

It further appears in different parts of the Maha-bharata that 
Krish?ia, prince of Dwarakii, was present at the swayam-vara of 
BraupadI, and gave his judgment that she had been fairly won 
by Afjuna. While the PMavas w'ere reigning at Iudm-i)rastha, 
ho paid them a visit, and went out hunting witli them in the 
Khawdfava forest. There he and Arjuna allied themselves with 
Agni, who was desirous of burning the Kha^i^/ava forest, but 
was prevented by India. Agni having secured the help of 
Krishna and Arjuna, he gave the former the celebrated chakra 
(discus) Vajra-nabha, and the club Kaumodaki. Then Indra 
W'as defeated and Agni burnt the forest. Arjuna afterwards 
visited Krishwa at Dwarakii, and was received with great 
demonstrations of joy. Aijuna, with the connivance of K?'fshna, 
clopc'.d with Su-bhadrii, Krish/m’s sister, much to the annoyance 
of Bala-rama, her elder brother. When Yudhi-shfhira was 
desirous, of performing the Riija-sfiya sacrifice, K7'fshna told 
him that he must first conquer Jaro-saudlia, king of Magadlia. 
Jarii-saiidlia was attacked and slain, and l^rishna, was thus 
revenged upon the enemy who had forced him to leave Mathura 
and emigrate to Dwiiraka. Kr/shm attended the Eaja-suya 
sacrifice performed hy Yudhi-slidiira, and there he met »S'isu-paJa, 
whose betrothed wife he had canied off. ^S'isu-pala reviled him 
and acted very violently, so Kr/sh 7 ia cast his discus and cut off his 
enemy’s head. He was present at the gambling match between 
Yudhi-shfhira and the Kauravas. AVlien Draiipadi had been 
staked and lost, she was dragged into tlie public hall by DuA- 
^dsana, who tore off her clothes, hut Krishm pitied her, and 
renewed her clothes as fast as tliey were torn away. After the 
close of the exile of the Pa?Mfavas, Kj'/slina was pre.sent, and took 
part in the council w'hich preceded tlic great war, and strongly 
advised a peaceful settlement. Then ho returned to Dwaraka. 
Tliither Arjuna and Dur-yodhana followed lu'm wdth the object of 
enlisting his servici^s in the coming war, but he refused to take 
any active part because he was related to both parties. He 
gave them the choice of his personal attendance or of the use 
of his army. Aijuna, who had arrived first, and therefore had 
the first choice, asked for K?7shKa himself, and Dur-yodhana 
joyfully accepted the army. Kr^sh^^a then became the maioteer 
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of Arjuna. After this, at the request of the Paritfavas, he went 
in splendid state to Ilaatina-pura as a mediator, but his efforts 
were unavailing, and he returned. Preparations for action were 
then made and the forces drawn out. On the eve of the battle, 
while acting as Arjuna’s charioteer, he is represented as relating 
to Arjuna the Phagavad-gita or divine song. He rendered 
valuable services to Arjuna throughout the battle, but on two 
occasions ho suggested unfair dealing. He prompted the lie by 
which Yudhi-shdiira brolvo down the prowess of Drowa, and ho 
suggested tluj hnil blow by which lihltna sliattered the tliigh of 
Dur-yodhana. He afterw^ards went to Hastinaquira with the 
conquerors, am^ he also attended their Aswa-modha s^rifice. 
On returning to ].)waraka ho issued a proclamation forbidding 
tlio use of wine. Portents and fearful signs aj)peare!d, and a 
general feeling of alarm spread among all in Dwaraka. KrisliTMi 
gave directions that the inhabitants should go out to Prabliasa 
i»ii the sea-shore aiul endeavour to propitiate the deity. He 
gave permission also that wine might be drunk for one day. 
A drunken biuwd followed, in which his son Pradyumna was 
killed in his presence, and nearly all the chiefs of the Yfidavas 
wore slain. IJala-rama wemt out from the fray and died peace¬ 
fully under a tree, and K?7sli7?a himself was killed unintentign- 
ally by a hunter named Jaras, who shot him with an arrow, 
mistaking him at a distance for a deer. Arjuna proceeded to 
l)wurakii and performed the obsequies of Krishmi. A few 
days afteru'arls the city Avas SAvallowcd up by the sea. Five 
of Krishna’s Avi<lows w'orc subsequently burnt upon a funeral 
pile in the plain of Kuru-kslictra. 

“ Among the texts of the Maha-bliarata,” says "Pr. Muir, 
“ there are some in wliich Krishna is distinctly subordinated to 
IMaha-deva (i'iva), (jf Avhom he is exhibited as a worshipper, and 
from whom, as avcII as front his wifo-Uma, he is stated to have 
received a variety of boons. Even in these passages, however, 
a superhuman character is ascribed to Knshwa.” 

The popular history of Krish^fa, especially of his childhood 
and youth, is given in the Puriiwas, and is Uie subject of many 
a story. Tlio lihagavata Puravia is the great authority, and from 
that the following account is condensed ;— 

The sage Narada had foretold to Kansa that a son of Devaki, 
his brother’s daughter, should destroy him and overthrow his 
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kingdom. • To ol>viato this danger, Kan.<!a kept his cousin Devaki 
confined in his own palace, and ‘six children tliat she bore he 
caused to be put to death. She conceived a seventh time, but 
the child was an incarnation of Vi.shnu, and was miraculously 
preserved by being transferred from the womb of Devaki to that 
of Eohiwi, who was Vasu-deva's second wifa This child was 
Bala-rama. Devaki again conceived, and her eighth child was 
boni at midnight with a v«u’y dark skin, whence ho was called 
Knshwa He had a peculiar curl of hair, called 5 ri-vatsa, upon 
his breast. The gods interposed to preserve the life of this 
divinely begotten cliiM. The guards of the palace wore over¬ 
powered with sleep, and bolts and barriers were removed. Vasu- 
deva took up the child and escaped with him from Mathura. 
He repaired to the bank of tlie Yamuna (Jumna), and, crossing 
the river, went to tlie house of Xandii, a cowherd, whose wife, 
Yasoda, had on that very night been delivered of a female child. 
Vasu-dova secretly changed the infants, and carried hack the 
daughter .of Yasoda to his wife Devaki. Kausa discovered that 
he hud been cheated, and in his wrath he ordered that every 
male infant that gave signs of vigour should be put to deatli. 
Vasu-deva and Devaki, Iwing no longer dangerous, were set at 
liberty. Nanda, alarmed by tlie order for the massacre, took the 
young child and removed with Yasoda and with Rohiwi and 
Bala-rama to Gokula. Here Krishna was brought up, and wan¬ 
dered about in company of his elder brother Bala-rama. They 
played many pranks and passed many jjractical jokes; but they 
exhibited such marvellous strength and such godlike powers 
tliat they soon became famous. Kansa was continually forming 
schenies for the death of Krishna. The female demon Putanii 
assumed a lovely form, and tried to kill him by suckling him, 
hut the child sucked away her life. Another demon tried to 
drive a cart over him, but he dashed the cart to pieces. A 
demon named Trinavartta took tlie form of a w'hirlwind and 
flew off with him, but the child brought the demon to the 
ground with such violence that he died. One day Krishna 
broke the vessels of milk and curds and ate tlie butter, which 
made Yasoda angry. She fastened a rope round his body, and 
tied him to a lai^e bowl, but ho dragged the bowl away till it 
caught between two trees and uprooted them. From this feat 
he got the name of Damodara (rope-belly). He had a terrible 
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conflict with the great serpent Kaliya, who lived in the Yamunii, 
and lie compellofl him to go away. On one occasion, when the gofis 
or milkmaids were bathing, he took away all their clothes and 
cJiinbcd up a tree, and there he remained till the damsels came 
to him naked to recover them, lie persuaded hTanda and the 
cowheids to give up the worship of Indra, and to worship the 
mountain Govardhana, which sheltered them and their cattle. 
Incensed at the loss of his olFerings, Indra poured down a honvy 
rain, wJiich would liavo dcduged them, but Krishna lifted up the 
mountain Govardhana, and held it upon his finger as a shelter 
for seven days and nights, till Indra felt that ho was foiled. 
From this feat 'hj obtained the name of Govardhana-dhara and 
Tunglya, As lie had protected tlio kine, India expressed his 
satisfaction, and gave liim the title of Upendra. He was now 
approaching inanliooil, and was very handsome. The gopji were 
all enamoured of him, and he dispensed his favours very freely. 
Tie married seven or eight of them, but his first and favourite 
wife was Kildha. At this period of his life he is represented 
with flowing liair and with a flute in his hand. One of his 
favourite pastimes was a round dance, called Ma^idala-nrftya or 
Kusa-ma«f^ala, in which ho and liadha formed the centre whilst 
tlio go'pls danced round them. But his happiness was inter¬ 
rupted by the machinations of Kansa, who sent formidable 
demons to destroy him—Arish/a in the form of a bull, and 
Ke.sin in the form of a horse. These attempts having failed, 
KaiLsa sent his messenger, Akrura, to invite Krishiia and Bala- 
rama to Mathura to attend some games, and he formed several 
plans for tluur destruction. Tliey accepted the invitation, and 
went to !Mathura. Kear the city they found Kamazs washer¬ 
man engaged in his calling. They threw down some of his 
rdothes, and he addressed them insolently, upon which they killed 
him, and took such clotlies as they liked. In his progress he met 
Kuhja, a crooked damsel, who gin e him some unguent, and he 
repaid her gift by making her straight. In the games he killed 
Chiinura, the king’s boxer. Afterwards he killed Kansa himself, 
and replaced Ugrasena on the throne. He remained in Mathuiu 
and studied the science of arms under SandipanL He went 
down to the infernal regions and brought back his six brothers, 
whom Kaim had killed, and these, having tasted the milk of 
their mother, ascended to heaven. During this period he kiUed 
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a demon named* Pancliajana, wlio liad attacked the .son of his 
teacher. This demon lived in tlie sea in the form of a conch* 
sliell, and Xnshna afterwards used tliis shell, called Piincha- 
jaiiya, as a tnimpet Kama’s two wives wero daughters of 
.lara-sandha, king of IMagadha. This king assembled his forces 
and inarched against IMathura to chastise Kr/shwa, but he was 
defeated. He renewed his attacks (‘ighteen times, and was as 
often defeated. A now enemy then threatened Kn’shna, a 
Yavana or foi-oigiier named Kldji-yavana, and Krishiia had been 
so weakened that lie knew ho must succumb either to Idin or to 
his old enemy tlie king of Magaillia, so ho and all liis jieoplo 
mi^ated to the coast of Guzerat, -where lie built,and fortified 
t!io city of Bw'iiraka. [The IMuha-hharata makes 110 mention 
of this foreign king, and says that Kr/slma retired before the 
('ightcenth attack of Jara-samlha, The foreign king would, 
therefoi'e, seem to he an invention of the Puriiwas for saving 
Krishna’s reputation.] 

After his settlement at Dwaraka, Krisliwa earned off and 
married Kukjniai, daughter of the Kilja of Vidarbba, and the 
hetrothed of /Si-su-prila. An iniudent now oricumid which hrougJit 
him two more wives. A Yiidavii chief named Satiajit had a 
beautiful gem called Syamantaka, which lv7v‘sh/ai wislied to 
possess. Satrajit, for the sake of security, gsive tlie gem into 
the charge of his hrother Pmseua, and Prasena was killcil in tins 
forest by a lion, who carric'd off the jewel in his mouth. Tliis 
lion was killed hy Jiimhavat, the king of tlie bearx 8airajit 
suspected Krishna of taking the jewel, and he, to clear himself, 
went out into the forest, ascertaineti the manner of Prasena’s 
death, fought with Jamba\’at, and recovered the jewel. Krishna 
then married JamhaviitJ, the daughter of Jfimhavat, and Satya- 
hJiiima, the daughter of Satr^’it. But the numher of his wives 
■was practically unlimited, for he had 16,000 and a hundred or 
so besides, and he had 180,000 sons. By Rukmini ho had a son 
I’mdyumna and a daughter Charumati. Ili-s son by Jambavati 
was /S'amba, and by Satya-bhrnnii he had ten sons. India came 
to visit Krishna at Dwaraka, and implored him to suppress the 
evil deeds of the demon Karaka. Krishna accordingly went to 
the city of Naraka, killed the demon Mum, who guarded the 
city, and then destroyed Naraka himself. Krishna next went 
to pay a visit to Indra in Swarga, taking with him his wife 
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»Satya-bhama. At her request he requited the liospitality shown 
him by carrying off the famed Parijata tree, which was produced 
at the chuniing of the ocean. The tree belonged to 6WhI, wife 
of Tndra, and .she comj)lained to her husband. Indra drew out 
lii.s forces and tried to recover it, but was defeated by Knshna. 
Pra<lyiimna, son of Krishna,, had a son named Aniruddha, witli 
whom a female Daitya, Usha, daughter of BaTWi, fell in love. 
She induced a companion to carry' off the young man, and 
Krtsliwa, Eala-mma, and Pradyumna wont to rescue him. BaTia, 
with the whole Daitya host, and assisted by jS'iva and Skanda, 
the god of wjir, encountered them. Krishna, “ with the weapon 
of yawning, set Siva agape,” and so overpowered him. Skanda 
was wounded. Bana maintained a fierce combat with Knsh?wi, 
aiul was severely wounded, but Krishna spared his life at the 
intercession of ^S^iva, and Aniruddha was released. 

There was a man named Pauwfraka, who was a Vasu-deva, or 
descendant of one Vasu-deva. Upon the strength of the identity 
of this name with that of Vasu-deva, the father of Krishna, this 
man Pauwdraka assumed the insignia and title of Krishna, and he 
hati the king of Kai*i or Benares for an ally. Kr/shwa slew Paun- 
draka, and ho hurled his flaming discus at Benares and destroyed 
that city. Such are the principal incidents of the life of Krishna 
as given in the TTari-vansa, the Puranas, and the Prem Sagar. 

Similarity in the sound of the name, and some incidents in 
the life of Krishntx, have led some to believe that the legend of 
K7*ishna had its origin in the life of Christ, but this is not the 
general opinioiL 

Kr/sh?ia has many appellations derived from his family rela¬ 
tions, his exploits, and personal characteristics; an*] there are 
many which apply both to the full deity, Vishnu, and liis incar¬ 
nation, Krishna. 

Ki?/SHiVA. The personal name of DraupadL 

Ki 2 /SIINA.DWAIPAYANA. Vyasa. 

Ki^/TANTA. A name of Yama, the god of death. 

K/t/TA-VARMAK A Kuru warrior, one of the last sur¬ 
viving three who made the murderous night attack upon tlxo 
camp of the Panifavas, (See Mah^bharata.) lie was killed in 
a drunkesn brawl at Dwarak^ Ho was also called Bhoja. 

Kjf?/TA-VlRYA. Son of Dhanaka and father of tlie 
Arjuna who is better know by his patronymic Karta-virya, 
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Krita-vlrya -was* a great patron of tlio Bhngus, dnd according 
to the Puranas, “he ruled over the whole earth with might 
and justice, and offered 10,000 sacrificoa Of him this verse 
is still recited, *The kings of the earth will assuredly never 
pursue his steps in sacrifice, in munificence, in devotion, in 
courtesy, and in self-control ’ ” 

ELB/TA YUGA The first ago of the world, a period of 
1,728,000 years. Bee Yuga. 

Ki?/TTIKAS. The Pleiades. The six nurses of Karttikcya, 
the god of-war. Tliey wore daughters of a king according to 
one legend, wives of Bfshis according to another. 

• KRTYA-YOGA-SARA A portion of the Padina Punw/a 
treating of rites and cer(*,monies. Bee Padma Puruwa. 

KRODHA, KROD 1 LV-VA 8 A. One of the many daughters 
of Daksha and sister-wives of Kasyapa. She was the mother 
“ of aU sharp-toothed monsters, whether on the earth, amongst 
the birds, or in the waters, that were dovourers of flesli.''’ 

KSHAJVADA-CHARA. ‘Night walkers.’ Ghosts of evil 
chameter, goblins, Raksliasas. 

KSIIAPAATAKA. An author who was one of “ the nine 
gems ” at the court of Vikraraadityji. Bee Nava-ratna. 

KSHATRIYA. The second or regal ami warrior caste. 
Bee Vama. 

KSHATTRL A namo by which Vidura was famib'arly 
called The term, as explained in Manii, means the son of a 
iS'udra father and Brahman mother, but Vidura’s father was a 
Brahman and his mother a slave girl. 

KSHEMAKA. Son of Nira-initra or Nimi, and the last 
]<rin(je of the Lunar race. There is a memorial verse quoted in 
the Vish/m Purawa which say, “The race which gave origin 
to Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and which was purified by regal 
sages, tenninated with Kshemaka in the Kali aga” 

KSHEMA-VAYD.DHL A general of the -Salwas who had 
a command in the army which attacked Dwaraka, and was 
defeated by KnshTia’a son, fi'amha. 

KULA-PARVATAS. ‘Family mountains.’ A scries or sj's- 
tem of seven chains of mountains in Southern India. They are 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, 5 uktimat, Bikslia (for which Gan- 
dha-madana is sometimes substituted), Vindhya and Paripatra. 
Mahendra is the Orissa chain; Malaya, the hills of Malabar 
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Ijroper, the south part of the Western Glffits; Sahya, the 
northern parts of the Western Gliats; (Suktimat is doubtful; 
7i*iksha, the mountains of Gondwana; Vindhya is here applied 
to tlie eastern division of the Vindhya mountains; and Paripatra, 
or Pariyiitra as it is frequently written, applies to the nortlicrn 
and western portions of the same range. Tlie classification seems 
to have been known to Ptolemy, for he specifies seven ranges of 
mountains, but his names are not in accord. 

KULIKA. One of tlie eight serpent kings, described as 
of a dusky brown colour and having a half-moon on his head. 

KULINDAS. A people living in the north-west. 

K.ULLUK 4 - BTTAPPA. The, famous commentator on 
]\Ianu, whose gloss was used by Sir W. Jones in making the 
translation of Maiiu. 

KUJMARA. A name of SkanJa, god of war. In the Brah- 
mareas the term is applied to Agni. 

KUMARAS. Mind-born sons of Brahma, who, declining to 
create progeny, remained ever hoys and ever pure and innocent, 
'riioro were four of them, Sanat-kuiiiara, Saiianda, Sanaka, and 
Sanatana; a lifili, 7 iibhu, is sometimes added. Vishnu 

I’linuza. 

KUMARA-SA^[BI^AVA. ‘ The hiith of the war god (Ku- 
iiiara).’ A poem by Kali-dasa. Tlie complete work consists of 
sixteen cantos, but only seven are usually given, and these have 
been translated into Latin by Stonzler. Parts have been ren¬ 
dered into English verse by Griffiths. There are several editions 
of the text 

KUMARI. ‘The damsel’ An epithet of /Siita, also of 
Durgil Capo Comorin. 

KUMARTLA-BIIATPA, KUMARILA-SWAMl A cele- 
brated teacher of the Mimansa philosophy and opponent of tlie 
Buddhists, whom he is said to have extirpated by ailment and 
by forcft Ho was prior to Sankaracharya, in whose presence he 
is recorded to have burnt liiraself. 

KUMBHA-KARVA, Son of Visravas byliis Rakshasa wife 
Ke.sini, and full brother of Rava7KU A mon-stcr who, under the 
curse of Brahma (or, as otherwise represented, as a boon), slept 
for six months at a time and remained awake for only a single 
day. When Ravarea was hard pressed by Rama be sent to 
arouse Kumbha-karwa. This was effected with great difficulty, 
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After drinking 2000 jara of liquor he went to consult with his 
brother, and then took the fielil against the monkey army. Ho 
heat dqwn Su-griva, the monkey chief, -with a largo stone, and 
earned him a prisoner into the city of Lanka% When he 
returned to the battle he encountered Rama, and after a stout 
fight ho was defeated, and Kama cut off his head. 

KUMUDA. ‘A lotus.’ A Naga or serpent king whoso 
sister, Kumudvati, married Kusa, son of Rama. 

KUMTJDVATI. A Naga or serpent princess whose mar¬ 
riage to Ku.9a, son of Riima, is described in the Raghu-vam’a. 

KUArZ)INA-PUKA. The capital of Vidarbha. It sunives 
as the modern Kuiiilai)iir, situated about 40 miles east of Ama- 
rilvati, in Eirar. 

KUNTALA. A country in the Dakhin, about Adoni; tlui 
Ikikliiu. 

KUNTl (also called P^vthaand Parshwi). i. Ihiuglitcr of tins 
Yadava prince jShra, king of the /S’uraseiias, whose capitsd was 
jVfathurfi on the Yamuiui. She was sister of Yasu-deva, and was 
given by her fatlier to his childless cousin Kunti-blioja, by w’hom 
she was brought up. In her maidenhood she showed such 
respectful devotion to the sage Dur-viisas, that ho gave h(*,r a 
chaim by means of which she might have a cliikl by any god 
she pleased to invoke. She called upon the sun, and by him 
had a son named Karjza, but without anv detriment to her vir- 
ginity; still, to keej) the afiair secret, the child was exposed on 
the banks of the Yamuna. Subsequently sin*, married Paw?u, 
whom she chose at a swayam-viira, and bore three sons, Yudhi- 
sh/hira, Ehlma, and Arjuna, who were called Piiwdavas altliough 
they were said to be the sons of the gods Dhanna, Yayii, and 
Indra respectively. This may have haj)pened, as is stated, from 
the potency of the old charm, hut if so, it is strange that ^ladrl, 
the sccontl wife of PaTwfu, should have enjoyed the same privilege, 
and liave borne twin children to the Aswiiis. This difiicultv, 
however, is got over by a statement that Kuiitl imparted to her 
the charm. Kunti.was a discreet and devoted mother, and 
although rather jealous of kladri, she was a kind mother to lier 
children after MadrI was burnt on her husband’s pyra After 
tlie end of the great war she retired into the forest with Hhnta- 
rushfra and his wife Gandharl, and there they all perished in 
a forest fire. 2. Name of a people and country in Upper India. 
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KUNTI-BHOJA. King of the people called Kuntis. Tlie 
adoptive father of Knnti. 

KORMA-AVATAR. The tortoise incamatioa See Avatara. 

KURAfA PURAiVA. “ That in which Janardana (Vishnu), 
in the form of a tortoise, in the regions under the earth, ex¬ 
plained ilie objects of life—iluty, wealth, pleasure, and libera¬ 
tion,—in communication with Indra-dyumna and the Rishis in 
the })roximity of jSiikra, which refers to the Lakshml Kalpa, 
and contains 17,000 stanzas, is the Kurma Purana.” Tlio 
account which the Purarui gives of itself and its actual con¬ 
tents do not agree with this description. “ The name being 
that of an Avatrira of Vish«u, might lead us to expect a Vaish- 
wava work; but it is always and correctly classed with the 
iiSaiva Pura?ias, the greater portion of it inculcating the worship 
of Siva and Durga. The date of this Purana cannot bo very 
remote. ”— Wilson. 

KURU. A prince of the Lunar race, son of Samvarana by 
Tapati, a daughter of the sun. Ho ruled in the north-west of 
India over the country about Delhi. A people called Kurus, 
and dwelling about Kuru-kshetra in that part of India, arc con¬ 
nected with him. Ho was ancestor both of Dhrita-rashira and 
Pa7M?ii, but the patronymic Kaurava is generally applied to the 
sons of the former. 

KURTJ-JAKGALA A forest country in the upper part of 
the Doab. 

KURU-KSHETRA. ‘The field of the Kurus.’ A plain 
iKsar DeDii where the great battle between the Kauravas and 
Pa?idavas was fought. It lies south-east of Thanesar, not far 
from lYinipat, the scene of many battles in later day a 

KU/SA. One of the twin sons of Rama and 6ita- After the 
death of Rama, his two sons Ivu^a and Lava became kings of 
the Soutlicm and Northern Kosalas, and Kusa built Ku^a-sthall 
or Kimvatl in the Vindhyas, and made it his capitaL See Rama. 

KU/S'A-DIIWAJA A brother of Janaka, king of Mithila, 
and consequently uncle of Situ. His twQ daughters, Mawdavi • 
and iStuta-kirtti, were married to Bharata and iSatru-ghna, the 
sons of Janaka. Some make him king of Sankasya, and others 
king of Ka«I, and there are differences also as to his genealogy. 

KU^SAIklBA. Son of Kusa and a descendant of Puinravas. 
He engaged in devout penance to obtain a sou equal to India, 
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and that god was* so alarmed' at his austeriticsj that he himself 
heeanie incarnate as Gadhi, son of Kusamha. 

KU/S^A-STHALl. i. A city identical with or standing on the 
same spot as DwarakiL It was built by Raivata, and was tlio 
capital of his kingdom called Anarta. When Kaivata went on 
a visit to the region of Rrahniii, his city w'as destroyed by 
PuTiya-janas, Yakshas or Rakshasaa 2. A city built by Kusa, 
son of Rama, on the brow of the Vindhyaa It was the aipital 
of Southern Kosalii. Also called Kusa-vatl. 

KU<S'A-V’ATl. The capital of Southern Kosala, built ui>on 
tlie Vindliyus by Kii.9a, son of Rama. 

JvUSilMAWZ^AS. ‘ Gourds.’ A class of demigods or de¬ 
mons in tlie service of 5 iva. 

RU6'IKA. A king who, according to some, was the fatlier 
of Vi-swiimitra, or, according to others, tlio first of the' mce of 
Kusikas from whom GadJii, the father of Viswamitra descended. 

ICUSUMA-PURA ‘The city of floweiu’ Pa^ali-putia or 
Patna. 

KUSUMAYUDIIA. A name of Kfinia, or Cnpid as the. 
hearer of the how {dyudha) of flowers (Jmsuma). 

KUTSA A Vedic i^ishi and autlior of hymns. Tie is re¬ 
presented as being persecuted by ludra, but on one occasion he 
was defended by that god against the demon jS^uslwia It is 
stiid that Iiidiu took liiin to his palace, and tliat they were S{) 
much alike that /Shchl or Puslipotka^a, India’s wife, did not 
know whicli was her husband. 

KUYALAiS'WA, KUVALAYA/SWA. A prince of tlie 
Solar mce, who, according to the Vishwn Purawa, had 21,000 
sons, hut the Hari-vama mimhers them only as 100. Attended 
by his sons he attacked the great Asura, Dhundliu, who lived 
ill a sea of sand, and harassed the devotions of the pious sage 
Uttanka. They unearthed the demon and slew him, from which 
exploit Kuvalaiwa got the title of DhimJliu-mara, slayer of 
Dhundhu; but all his sous except tlireo perished by the fiery 
breath of the monster. 

KUVALAYAPtJ 9 A. An immense elephant, or a demon in 
elephantine form, belonging to Kama, and employed by him to 
tmmple the boys Krishna and Bala-mma to death. The attempt 
failed and the eleplianl was killed. 

KUVERA In the Vedas, a chief of the evil beings or spirits 
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living in the shades: a sort of Pluto, and called hy his patronymic 
Vaisravana. Later he is Pluto in another sense, as god of wealth 
and chief of the Yakshas and Guhyakas. Tie was son of Vimvas 
by L/avir?a, but he is sometimes called son of Pulastya, who was 
father of Vi.«ravas. This is explained by the Maha-bharata, accord¬ 
ing to which ICuvera was son of Pulastya, but that sage being 
offended with Kuvera for his adulation of Brahma,niproduced 
the half of himself in the form of Visravas,” and had Kavana 
and other chililren. {See Visravas.) Kuvora’s city is Alaka 
(also called Prabha, Vasu-dhara, and Vasu-sthall) in the Hima¬ 
layas, and his garden Chaitra-ratha on Mandara, one of the spurs 
of Mount ‘U, whore he is waited upon by the Kinnaras. 
Some auihoritios place his abode on Mount KaiLasa in a palace 
built by Vi.swa-karma. Ho was half-brother of Havana, and, 
according to the Riimayana and Mahu-bharata, ho once had 
possession of the city of Lankii in Ceylon, which was also built 
by Viswa-karraa, anrl from which he was expelled by Havana. 
^’b^ Slime authority states that he performed austerities for 
thousands of years, and obtained the boon from Bralnna that he 
should be immortal, one of the guardian deities of the world, 
and tliG god of wealth. So he is regent of the north, and the 
kceiier of gold and silver, jewels and pearls, and all the trea¬ 
sures of the earth, besides nine jiarticular Nidhis, or treasures, 
the nature of which is not well understood Brahma also gave 
him the great self-moving aerial car Pushpaka (q.v.). His wife 
is Yakshi, CharvT, or ICauveri, daughter of the Danava Mura. 
His sons are Mani-griva or Varna-kavi and Nala-kubara or 
Mayu-raja, and his daughter Minakslii (fish-eyed). Ho is lupre- 
sentod as a wliite man deformed in hody, and having thixio legs 
and only eight teetli. His body is covered with ornaments. 
He receives no worship. The naTiie Kn-vera, as also the variant 
Kii-tanu, signifies ‘vile body,’ referring to his ugliness. He is 
also called Dhana-pati, ‘lonl of wealth;’ Ichcliha-vasu, ‘who 
has wealth at willYaksha-raja, ‘ chief of the Yakshas; ’ Mayu- 
raja, ‘ king of tho Kinnaras ; ’ Rakshasendra, ‘ chief of the Rak- 
shasas Ratna-garbha, ‘holly of jewels;’ Riija-raja, ‘king of 
kings;’ and Nara-raja, ‘king of men’ (in allusion to the power 
of riches). From his parentage ho is called Vaisravana, Paukis- 
tya, and Aitfavida or Ailavila. As an especial friend of i^iva he 
is called La-sakhi, &c. 
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LAGHU-KAtTMUDl. A modem and very much simplified 
, edition of Panini’s Grammar by Varada Kaja. It has been edited 
and translated by Dr, Ballantyne, 

LAKSHMAATA, i. Son of King Da^a-ratlia by his wife Sii- 
mitri He was the twin brother of iSlatru-ghna, and the half- 
brother and especial friend of Eama-chandnu Under the pec\i- 
liar circumstances of his birtli, one-eighth part of tln» divinity 
of Vishnu became inanifest in him. i^See Dasa-ratlia.) But 
according to the Adhyatma Haniayawa, ho was an incarnation of 
iS'esha. When Kama left his father’s court to go to the hermi¬ 
tage of Vi^wumitra, Lakslima7ia accompanied him, and after¬ 
wards attended him in liLs exile and in all his wanderings. Tie 
was also very attaclied to Kama’s wife Sita, which gave rise to 
the reproach tliat the two broil lers were husbands of one wife. 
On one occasion, indeed, 8ita reproaclnjd Lakshniawa dJiat he 
did not hasttm to rescue Kama from danger, because he wishcil 
to obtain herself. His own wife was Urmilfi, the sister of Sitii, 
and ho had two sons, Angada and Chandra-kotn. While Kama 
ami Lakshmaz/a were living in the wilderness, a KakshasI 
named /S'urpa-nakha, sister of Kavayza, fell in love with Rama 
and made advances to liim, lie jestingly referred her to Laksh- 
ina/za, who in like manner sent lier hack to Kama. AV^hen sImj 
was again repulsed she attacked Sita, whom Kama was obliged 
to defend. Rama then called upon Lakslimawa to disfigure tlie 
RakshasT, and accordingly he cut off lier nose and ear.s. Tin* 
mutilated female called upon her brother to avenge lier, and 
a fiorco war ensued. AV'^hen SitiL Wiis carried off by Kiivawa, 
Lakslimazza accompanied Kama in his search, ami he ahly and 
bravely supjzorted him in his war against Rava/za. Rarnas 
earthly carcjor was drawing to a close, and Time was sent to 
inform him that he must elect whether to stay longer on earth, 
or to return to the place from whcjice ho had come. While 
they were in conference, the irascible sage Dur-va^as camo and 
demanded to sec Kama instantly, threatening him with the 
most direful curses if any delay were allowed to occur. To save 
his brother Kama from the threatened curse, but aware of the 
consequences that would ensue to himself from breaking in upon 
Kama’s interview with Time, lie went in and brought liama out 
Lakshma?za knowing his fate, retired to the river (Shrayd and 
resigned him-self. The gods then showered down flowers upon 
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him and conveyed him bodily to heaven. 2. A son of Dur- 
yodliana, killed by Abhimanyii. 

LAKSIIMl. The word occurs in the Eig-veda, with the 
sense of good foituno, and in the Atharva-veda the idea has 
become personified in females both of a lucky and unlucky char¬ 
acter. The Taittirlya Sanhita, as explained by the commenta¬ 
tor, makes Lakshmi and Sri to bo two wives of Aditya, and the 
iS'ataiiatha Bmluuawa describes Sti as issuing forth from Pra- 
jiipati. 

Lakshmi or ^ri in later times is the goddess of fortune, wife 
of Vish?iu, and motlier of Kama The origin ascribed to her by 
the Rdmayawa it the one commonly received- According to this 
legend she sprang, like Aphrodite, fn)m the froth of the ocean, in 
full beauty witli a lotus in her hand, when it was churned by the 
gods and the Asuras. Another legend represents her as floating 
on the flower of a lotus at the creation. With reference to this 
origin, one of her names is Kshiriibdhi-taiiaya, ‘ diiughter of the 
sea of milk.’ From lier connection with the lotus she is called 
1‘admiL According to the Pui'anas, she was the daughter of 
Bh? igu and Khyati. The Vishwu Purawa says, “ Her first 
birth was the ilaughter of Bhn’gu by Khyati. It was at a sul> 
sequciit period that she was produced from the sea at the churn¬ 
ing of the ocean. . . . When llari was born as a dwarf, Lakshmi 
ajjpearod from a lotus (as Padmii or Kamala). When he 
was born as Rama of the race of Bh?'igu (or Parasu-rama), she 
was Dharam. When he was Kaghava (Ramarchandra), she was 
Sltii. And when he was K/ishwa she became Kukmi/n. In 
tlic other descents of Vish72U she is his associate.” ’ One version 
of the Rfinmvam also affirms that “ Lakshmi, the mistress of 
the worlds, was horn by her own will, in a beautiful field 
opened up by tbo plough,” and received from Janaka the name 
of Sita. 

Lakshmi is said to have four arms, hut she is the typo of 
beauty, and is generally depicted as having only two. In one 
hand she holds a lotus. “ She has no temples, but being god¬ 
dess of abundance and fortune, she continues tr> be assiduously 
courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect.” Other names of 
Lakshmi are Him, Indirii, Jaladhi-ja, ‘ ocean bomChanchala 
or Lola, ‘ the fickle,’ as goddess of fortune \ Loka-mata, ‘ mother 
of the world.’ 
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LALITA-VI9TARA. A work in Sanskrit verse on tiie 
life and doctrines of Buddha. It has been printed in the 
Bibliotheca Ifidica. 

LANGALl. ‘ Armed with a ploughshare.’ Ikihi-riima. 

LANKA. I. The island of Ceylon or its capital city. The 
city is described in the K^ayawa as of vast extent and of great 
inagnificonco, with seven broad moats anil soA'en stupendous 
walls of stone and metal. It is said to luivi* been built of gold 
by Vi5wa-karma for the residence of Kuvera, from whom it was 
taken by Kavawa. The Bhiigavata Piirilwa represents that the 
island was originally the summit of Mount Mem, which was 
broken off by the gwl of the w'ind and hurled into the sea. 2. 
Name of one of the /S'iikinls or evil spirits attendant on <S'iva 
and Devi. 

LAIA. A country comprising Kandesh and jiart (jf Guze- 
rat about the Mhyc river. It is rJso called Liir, and is the 
of Ptolemy. 

LATTfAYANA. Author of a Sfitra work. It has been 
printed in the Bibliotheca indica. 

LAVA. One of the twin sons of Krima and STlii. He 
reigned at /S'ravasti. Bee Riima. 

LAVAiVA. A Rakshasa, son of Madhu by Kumbhmasi, the 
sister of Ravawa and daughter of A^i.sravas. Tie inherik*d from 
his father an invincible trident which had been iirescntod to 
him by /Siva. He was surprised without his weaj)on and killed 
by /Satra-glma. Lavaiia was king of Mathura and /Salru-glina 
succeeded him. 

LIKHITA. Author of a Dhanua-sastra or code of law. 

LiLAV'ATl. ‘ Ohamiing.’ The fanciful title of that chapter 
of Bhilskara’s Siddlianta-siromawi which trciits of arithmetic 
and geometry. It has hecn translated by Colchrooko and Dr. 
Taylor, and the text has been printed. 

LINCJA, LINGAIM., The male organ. The phallus. The 
symbol under which /Siva is universally woi’shippe.d. It is of 
comparatively modern introduction and is unknown to the Vedas, 
but it receives distinct 'notice in the Mahii-bharata. “The 
emblem—a plain column of stone, or sometimes a cone of 
plastic mud—suggests no otfenlive ideas. The people call it 
iSiva or Malia-deva, and there’s an end.” In. the /Siva Purana, 
and in the Nandi Hparpurana, /Siva is made to say, “ I am 
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omnipresent, but I am especially in twelve ferms and places.” 
These are the twelve great Lingas, which are as follow :— 

1. Soma-ndiha. ‘Loi*J of the uiooil’ At Somnath Pattan, a 
city which still remains in Guzomt. This was the celebrated 
“idol” destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni. 

2. Malliblijvna or ‘ The mountain of 5rl.’ On a 

mountain lujar the river Kn’slma. 

3. Mahd-hUti^ Mahil-kdleaicara. At XJjjain. Upon the capture 
of Ujjain in the reign of Altamsh, 1231 A.D., this deity of stone 
was carried to Delhi and there broken up. 

4. Omkdra. This is also said to have been at Ujjain, but it 
is probably the shrine of Maliadeva at Omkara Maudliatta, on 
the Narmada. 

5. Aviareaimrif. ‘ (Jod of gods.’ This is also placed at Ujjain. 

6. Vaidya-natlm. ‘ Lor<l of physicians.’ At Deogarh in Bengal. 
Tlio temple is still in being, and is a celebrated place of pil¬ 
grimage. 

7. Ramem or ltarM 9 ,wara. ‘ Lord of Riima.’ On the island of 
Raniissoram, between the continent and Ceylon. Tliis Lingarn, 
whoso name signifn'.s ‘Rama’s lord,’ is fabled to have been set 
up by Rama. Tlie temjile is still in tolerable repair, and is one 
of the most magnilicent in India. 

8. Bhlma Sanbira. In y/lkiiiT. Tliis is in all jn’chability the 
same with Bhime.«wara, a Lingarn w'orsliippcd at Dracharam, in 
th(^ Rajamahmulvl (Rajainuiidry) district, and tliere venerated as 
one of the twelve. 

9. FtHiveaionra. ‘I.onlof all’ At Benares. It lias been for 
many centuries tlie chief object of worship at Benares. Also 
called Jyolir-lingani. 

10. I'ryambakay TryalcsJia-. ‘Tri-ocular.’ On the banks of the 
Gomati. 

11. Gaufammi. ‘ T.ord of Gautama.’ 

12. Kedarem^ Kedanv-naiha. In the Himalaya. The deity is 
represented as a sliapeloss uaws of rock. 

Naga-natlia or Naga-natliesa and Vamc^wara are other nailies, 
lirobably of No. 6 and No. 11. 

LING A PURAiVA. “ Where. Malieswara (*Siva), present in 
the Agni Linga, e.xplained (the objects of life), virtue, wealth, 
pleasure, and final liberation, at the end of the Agni Kalpa, that 
Pumwa, consisting of iz,ooo stanzas, w'aa called the Linga by, 
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Ijrahma liimselfy’ The work conforms accurately enough to 
tills description. “ Altliough the Linga holds a prominent place 
in this Puiana, the spirit of the worsliip is as little influenced 
by the character of the type as can well be imagined. Theie is 
nothing like the phallic orgies of antiquity; it is all mystical 
and spiritusil. The work has preserved, apparently, some /Ssiiva 
legends of an early date, but the greater part is ritual and mysti¬ 
cism of comparatively incent introduction.”— Wilson. It is not 
likely that this Ririiwa is earlier than the eighth or ninth cen¬ 
tury. This Puiwia has been lithographed in PoinlKiy. 

LOIlA-MTJKllA8. ‘Iron-faced men.’ Described in the 

Iklaha-bhurabi as swift, one-footed, tmdecaying, strong meii-eatcrs. 

LOKA. A world, a division of the universe. In gcncriil 
the tri-loka or three worlds are lieavon, earth, and hell. Anotlier 
classification enumerattjs seven, cxehisive of the infernal regions, 
also seven in number Mhich are classed under PalTila. Tho 
upper worlds are :—(t.) iJhur-loka, the earth. (2.) l*liuvar-loka, 
the space between the earth and tin* sun, the region of the 
Munis, Siddhas, (3.) Swar-loka, the lieave.n of Jndra, be¬ 
tween the sun and tho ])olar star. (4.) idahar-loka, tlic usual 
abode of Phr/gu and^tlier saints, who arts supposed to bo co¬ 
existent with Pralirnii. During the eonflagralioii of those lower 
worlds the saints ascend to the next, or (5.) Jana-loka, which 
is described as the abode of Ihulima’s sons, Sanaka, Kiinanda, 
and Sanat-kmniira. Above tliis is the (6.) Taparloka, where tJie- 
deities called Vairagis reside. (7.) 8alya-loka or llrahnui- 
loka, is the abode of Jjralima, and tmiislation to this Avorld 
exempts beings from further birth. The lirst tlu'ce worlds aro 
destroyed at tho end of each kal]»a, or day of lUahina; the 
last three at the end of his life, or of a hiiudrt;d of his years ; 
the fourth loka is eiiually p(*nnanent, hut is uninhabitable from 
heat at the time tho first three aro burning. Another enumeration . 
calls the seven worldvS earth, sky, heaven, laiddle region, place 
of birth, mansion of tho blest, and abode of truth; placing tho 
sons of Brahma in tho sixth division, and stating the fifth, or 
Jana-loka, to he that where animals destroyed in the general 
conflagration are born again. The Siinkhya and Vedanta scliools 
, of philosophy recognise eight lokas or regions of material exist: 
ence :—(i.) Brahma-loka, the world of the superior deities; 
(2.) Pitri-loka, that of the Pitr/s, /^ishis, and Prajapatis; (3.) 
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Soma -1 oka, of the moon and planets; (4.) IiTdra-loka, of the 
inferior deities; (5.) Gandharva-loka, of heavenly spirits; (6.) 
Kakshasa-loka, of the Bakshasas; (7.) Yakaha-loka, of the 
Yakslins ; (8.) Pisaclia-loka, of the Pimchjis or imps and fiends. 

LOKALOKA. ‘A world and no world,’ A fahnlons helt 
of mountains hounding the outermost of the seven seas and 
dividing the visible world from the wigions of darkness. It is 
“ ten thousand yqjantis in breadth, and as many in height, and 
beyond if perpetual darkness invests tlie mountains all around, 
which darkness is again cncompassetl by the shell of an egg.” 
It is railed also Chakia-viw/a or Chakra-vala. 

LOKA-PALA8. Suj»portors or guardhins of the world. 
The guardian deities who preside over the eight points of the 
compass, i.r., the finir cardinal and four intermediate points of 
the compass :—(i.) Tndra, east; (2.) Agni,south-east; (3.) Yaraa, 
south; (4.) Siirya, south-west; (5.) Vamwa, west; (6.) Vayu, 
north-west; (7.) Kuvera, north; (8.) Soma, north-east. Niwiti 
is by some substituted for JS^o. 4, and IVithivT or iS'tva, especially 
in his form Istina, for "No. 8. Each of tlieso guardian deities 
bas an elephant wlio takes part in tlie defence and protection of 
the quarter, and these eight ehqjhants «re tlicmselves called 
Loka-prdas ;—(i.) Indra’s elephant at the east is Airavata. lie 
is also called Abhra-mahangji, ‘ olepliant of the clouds ; ’ Arka- 
sodara, ‘ brother of the sun; ’ .Naga-nialla, ‘ the fighting ele¬ 
phant;’ Sadil-dana, ‘always in nit;’ IMadambaiu, ‘covered with 
ichor.’ His wife’s name is Abhramu. (2.) Agni’s elephant at 
the south-east is Puudarika and his female KapiliL (3.) Yuma’s 
at the south is Vaniana and his female Pingalii. (4.) Siirya’s at 
the south'W'cst is Kuimula ami his female is Anii])ama. (5.) 
Vanina’s at the west is Anjana, whose femnlo is Anjanavati. 
(6.) Vayu’s at the north-west is Pushpa-danta, whoso female is 
jS'ubha-dantL (7.) Kuvera’s at the north is Sarva-bhauma; and 
(8.) Soma’s elephant at the north-cast is Su-pratika. The two 
other females arc Anjana and Tamra-kamh whose spouses are 
doubtful. Anjanavati is sometimes assigned to Sii-pratika. In 
the Rrimaya?^ (t.) Indra’s eastern elephant is called Virupaksha; 
(2.) Varufia’s elephant at the west, Saumanasa; (3.) Yama’s at 
the south is !Maha-padnia, and (4.) Kuvera’s at the north is 
Ilima-pandara. 

LOMA-HARSHAi\^A (or Boma-harshana). A hard or pane¬ 
gyrist who firet gave forth the Pumnas. 
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LOMA-PADif (or Eoma-pada). A king of Anga, chiefly 
remarkable for his connection witli i?ishya-snnga (q.v.). 

LOPAMXJDRA. A girl whom the sage Ag.istya formed 
from the most graceful psuts of different animals and secretly 
introduced into the palace of the king of Vidarbhn, where the 
child was believed to be the dauglitcr of the king. Agastya 
had made this girl with the object of having a wife after bis 
own heart, and when slie was niarringeable ho demanded her 
hand. The king was loath to consent, but was obliged to yield, 
and she became the wife of Agastya. Her name is explained 
as signifying that the animals sulfercni loss {lopa) by her engross¬ 
ing their distinctive b(;autics as the eyes of the deer, 

<fec. Slio is also called Kaushitaki and Vara-pniila. A hymn in 
the Tiig-veda is attribnt(;d to her. 

MADA. ‘Intoxication.’ Described in tlic Malm-bliiirata as 
“ a fearful open-mouthed monster, created by the sago (’hyavana, 
having teeth and grinders of j^ortontous lengtli, and jaw'S ono 
of which enclosed tlio eartli and the other the sky,” who got 
Indra and the other gods into las jaw’s “ like fishes in the 
mouth of a sea monster.” 

MADAYANTl. Wife of King Saudasa or Kalmasha-pada. 
She was allowed to consort with the sage Vasishfha. According 
to some this was a meritorious act on the king’s part and a favour 
to Vasishdia; according to others it was for tlie sake of obtaining 
progeny. See Kalraasha-pada 

MADHAVA. A name of Krish?*a or Vislmu. 

MADHA VA, MADHAVACHARYA A celebrated schohir 
and religious teacher. He wa.s a native of Tuluva, and becamo 
I'l’imo mini.‘«ter of Vira Uukka Raya, king of the great Hindu 
state of Vijaya-nagara, who lived in the fourteenth century. He 
was brother of Sayawji, the author of the. great commentaiy on 
the Veda, in which w'ork Madhava himself is believed to havo 
shared. Wilson observes, “ Both the brothers are celebrated as 
scholars, and many important works are attributed to tlicm; 
not only scholia on the Sanhitiis jand Briihmawas of the Vedas, 
but original works on grammar and law ; the fact no doubt 
being, that they availed themselves of those means which 
their situation and influence secured tliem, and employed the 
most learned Brahmans they could attract to Vijaya-nagara 
upon the works which l^ear their names, and to -which they 
contributed their own labour and learning; their works u’cre 
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tliercfore compiled under peculiar advantages, and are deservedly 
held in the highest estimation.” Among tlie works of Mad- 
havtt are the Sarva-darsana-sangraha ajid the Sankshepa 6'ankani- 
vijaya Madhava was a worshij)])er of Vishwu, and as a re¬ 
ligious philoso[)her lie held the doctrine of dwaita or dualism, 
acconliiig to Avhich the supreme soul of the universe and the 
liuman soul are distinct. Thus he was opposed to the teaching 
of ^Skukaracharya, who was a follower of .Siva, and upheld the 
Vediintii doctrine of a-dwaita^ “no duality,” according to which 
God and soul, spirit and matter, are all one. 

MADHAVl. A name of Lakshml. 

MADHU I. A demon slain hy lvr/sli?ia. (See Kaifahha.) 
2. Another, or the .same demon, said to have been killed by 
<i»atJ‘U-ghna. 

MADllLr-CIIirANGAS. A son of ViswiTinitra, who had 
fifty sons older and fifty younger than this one ; but tliey are 
spoken of as “a hundred sons.” Ho is the reputed author of 
some hymns of the i^/g-veda. 

MADIIU-KAAA. Described in the Atharva-veda as “the 
brilliant grand-daughter of the Muruts, tlie mother of ihe Adityas, 
tlie daughter of the Vasus, the life, of creatures, and the centre 
of immortalitj^” She “sprang from the sky, the earth, the air, 
the sea, fire, and ■wind; ” and it is added, “all creatures, worshi}.*- 
ping her who dwells in immortality, rejoice in their hearts.” 

MADIIURAHIRUDDIIA. A drama in eight acts by ^'a- 
yaiii Chandrfi /S'ekbara. It is quite a moderji work. “ The sul> 
ject is the secret love.s of Osha, daughter of the Asura Etma 
and Aniruddha, grandson of Kr/sii?ia. Tlie piece abounds too 
much with description to be a good plaj ’; the stylo lias con¬ 
siderable merit.”— Wilson. 

MADIIU-StlDAJfA. ‘ Slayer of iVIadliu.’ A name of Knshm 

'MADHYA-DEjSA. Tlie middle country, described by Manu 
as “ the tnict situated between Lbo Himavat and the Vindhya 
ranges to the east of Viiiasana and to the west of Prayaga 
(Allahabad).” Another authority makes it the Doab. 

MADHYANDJNA. a Ycdic school, a subdivision of the 
Vajasanoyl school, and connected with the /Satajiatha Bmh- 
mawa. It had also its own system of astronomy, and obtained 
its name from making noon (rnadhyaAina) the starting-point of 
the planetary movenienta 
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MADIRA. A name of VarunI, wife of Vani/ia, and goddess 
of wine. 

MADRA. Name of a country and people to the north-west 
of Hindustan. Its capital was jS'akaJa, and the territory ex¬ 
tended- from the Riyils to the Chinab, or, according to others, 
as far as the Jhilam. 

MAHRL A sister of the king of the Madnis, and secoml 
wife of Pawdn, to whom she bore twin-sons, Kakula and Saha- 
dova; but the Aswins are alleged to have been their real father. 
She became a sail on the funeral pile of licr liuaband. 

MAGADHA. Tiio country of South Bihar, where the Pfdi 
language was spoken. 

MAGHA. A poet, son of Paitaka, and autlior of one of the 
great artificial poems called, from its subject, ^S'i.supala-badlut, or, 
from its author, Magha-kavyii. 

MAGJIAVAT, MAGIIAVAX. A name of Jiidrn. 

MATTA-BALI. a title of the dwarf B:di, whose city is 
called ,^lahri-bali-[>ura, whirdi name is aj)pli(Ml to tlic‘ Tamil 
“ Mamallai-piira,” c)T Sewen T’agodas near Madras. llali. 

MAH A-BHARAT A ‘The gvtiat (war of the) lUiaratas.’ 
The great ejiic poem of the Hindus, probably the longest in the 
world. It is divided into eighteen pnrma or books, an<l con¬ 
tains about 2 20,000 lines. The poem has been subjected to 
much modification and has received nunuTous comparatively 
modern a«lditions, but many of its legends and stori(‘.s are of 
Vcdic character and of great antiquity. I'liey seem to have long 
existed in a scattert'd state, and to liave been brought together 
at dilfcrcnt times. Upon them.liave been founded many of the 
poems and dramas of later days, and among them is the story 
of Rama, ujion which the Raniayawa itself may Ijave been based. 
According to ITiiidii autboriti(Js, they were finally an*anged and 
reduced to writing by a Brrdiinan or Bralimans. There is a 
good deal of mystery about this, for the poem is attributed to 
a divine source. The reputed author was K?*islma Uwaipayana, 
the Vyasa, or arranger, of the Vedas. He is said to have taught 
tlie poem to his pupil VaitSampayaiia, who afterwards meited it 
at a festival to King Janamejaya. The leading subject of the 
poem is the great war between the Kauravas and Ptm(favas,*who 
Avere descendants, through Bharata, fmm Puni, the great an¬ 
cestor of one brancli of tlic Liuiar race. The object of tlio 
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great struggle was the kingdom whose capital Ivas Ilastina-pura 
(elephant city), the ruins of which are traceable fifty-seven miles 
north-east of Delhi, on an old bed of the Ganges. 

Krisliwa Dwuipayana Vyasa is not only the author of the poem, 
l)ut the source from whom tho chief actors sprung. Ho was the 
son of tlio Bishi Parasara by a nymph named Satyavati, who, 
although she had given birth to a son, remained a virgin. There 
was a king, a descendant of Bharata, named /Santanu, who had 
a son called /Sjintavana, better known as Bhishma. In his old 
ago (Sfuntaiiu wished to maiTy again, but tho hereditary rights of 
Bhishma were an obstacle to his obtaining a desirable match. 
To gratify his fatlier’s desire, Bhishma divested himself of all 
rights of succession, and ^Santaim then married SatyavatL She 
bore him two sons, tho elder of whom, Cliitrangada, succeeded 
to the throne, but was soon killed in battle by a Gandharva 
king who boro the same name. Vichitra-virya, tho younger, 
succeeded, but died childless, leaving two widows, named Am- 
bika and Ainbsilika, daughters of a king of KilsT. Satyavati 
thou called on K»ish/ia Dwaipayana Vyasa to fulfil tho law, and 
raise up seo/d to his half-brother. Vyasa had lived tho life of 
an anchorite in the woods, and his severe austerities had made 
him terrible in appeamnee. The two widows were so frightened 
at him tliat the older one closed her eyes, and so gave birth to 
a blind son, who received the name of Dhrita-rash^ra; and the 
younger turned so pale that her son was called Vmdvij ‘ the 
j)ale.’ Satyavati wished for a child without blemish, but the 
elder widow shrank from a second association with Vyasa, and 
made a slave girl take licr place. From tliis girl was born a 
son who was named Vidura. These children were brought up by 
their uncle Bhishma, who acted as regent. When they became 
of age, Dhritarrasldra was deemed incapable of reigning in con¬ 
sequence of his blindness,‘and Pa/itfu came to the throne. Tho 
name Pii'wiu has suggested a suspicion of leprosy, and either 
tlirough that, or in consequence of a curse, as the poem states, 
he retired to tlie forest, and Dhrita-rash^ra then became king. 

PaTkiu had two wives, Kunti or Pritha, daughter of (S'ura, king 
of the (S'ura-senas, and Madri, sister of the king of the Madras j 
but either through disease or the curso passed upon him, he did 
not consort with his wives. He retired into ^litudo in tho 
Himalaya mountains, and there ho died; liis wivos, who accom- 
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jjauied liim havihg homo him five sons. The paternity of these 
children is attributed to different gods, but Pawdu ackuowledgcil 
them, and they received the patronymic of Pandava, KuntI was 
the mother of the three elder sons, and Miidrl of the two younger. 
Yudhi-sldhira (firm in fight), the eldest, was son of Dharaia, the 
judge of the dead, and is considered a pattern of manly firmness, 
justice, and integrity. Ehima or Blilnui-scna (the terrible), tlio 
second, was son of Vayu, the god of the wind. He was noted 
for his strength, daring, and brute courage; but he was coarse, 
choleric; and given to vaunting. Ihi was such a great eater that 
he was called V^ikodara, ‘ wolfs belly.’ Arjuna (tlic bright or 
silvery), tlio thirtl, was son of Indra, tlie god of the sky. He is 
the most prominent character, if not the hero, of the poem. He 
was bravo as the bravest, liigh-ininded, generous, tender-hearted, 
and cliivahic in his notions of honour. JS^^akula and, Saha-deva, 
the fourth and fifth sons, wore the twin children of Msidri by tho 
Aswini Kumaras, the twin sous of Siirya, the sun. They were 
bravo, spirited, and amiable, hut they do not occupy such pro¬ 
minent positions as their elder brothers. 

Dhrita-rusldra, who reigned at llastiiia-pura, was blind. J3y 
his wife Gaiidhriri he Lad a hundred sons, and one daughter 
named Du/i-sala. Tliis numerous ofispriiig was owing to a bless¬ 
ing from Vyiisa, and was produced in a marvellous way. (Bee 
Gandharl.) From their ancestor Kuru these princes w’cro known 
as the Kauravas. The eldest of them, Dur-yodhana (hard to 
subdue), was their leader, and Avas a bold, crafty, malicious man, 
an embodiment of all that is bad in a princti. While the Pa/wtu 
princes were yet children, tlicy, on tlie death of their father, 
were brought to Dlirita-riishira, and presented to him as his 
nephews. He took charge of them, showed tlieni gi*eat kindness, 
and had them educatexl with Ids own sons. Differences and dis¬ 
likes soon arose, and the juvenile emulation and rivalry of the 
princes ripened into bitter hatred on tlie part of tho Kauravas. 
This broke into an open flame when Dhrita-r^h/ra nominated 
Yudlii-sh/hira as his Yuva-raja or heir-apparent. Tlie jealousy 
and the opposition of his sons to this act Avas so great that 
Dhntarrashftpa sent the Pa7M?avas away to Vara^iavata, where 
they dwelt in retirement. While they were living there Dur- 
yodhana plotted to destroy his cousins by setting fire to their 
house, which he had caused to he made very oombustihle All 
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the Jive hrotliors were for a time su])pose(l- to liave perished in 
tlic Jire, luit they had received timely warning from Vidura, and 
they esfiapcd to the forest, where tliey dressed and lived in dis¬ 
guise as IJrahmans upon alms. 

Wliilo the Paya/avas were living in the forest they heanl that 
Draupada, king of the Panchalas, liad proclaimed a swayam-vara, 
at wliich his daughter 3 )ranpadi was to select her ImsLand from 
among the. princely and warlike suitors. They went there, still 
disguised as Prahmans. Arjuiia bent the mighty how which 
had deJied the strength of the Tvauravas ami all other com[)e- 
titors, and tlie I’aw<?avas were victorious over every opponent. 
1‘hey threw off their disguise, and Draupadl was won hy Aijuna. 
The brothers then conducted Ilraupadi to their homo. On their 
arrival tlu*}^ told tlieir mother Kunti that they had made a great 
acquisition, and she unwittingly directed them to share it among 
them. The mother’s command could not bo evaded, and Vyiisa 
eonilmied h(!r direction; so ].)raupadi became the wife in com¬ 
mon of the live brothers, and it Avas armnged that she sliould 
<lwell for two days in the house of each of the Jive brothers in 
succession. This marriage has been justified by a piece of 
special pleading, Avbicli contends that the live j>rinces Avere all 
portions of one d<jity, and therefore only one distinct person, to 
Avhom a Avoman might laAvfully be married. 

This public appearance made known the existence of the 
I'a/w/avas. Their uncle Dlirila-rashtet recalled them to his court 
and divided his kingtlom hetAveen his own s(ms and them. Ilis 
sons received TTastiuii-jnira, .and the chief city given to his 
iKjjdiCAvs Av.as Indra-prastha on the river Y.amunri, close to the 
modern Delhi, Avhcrc the mime still survives. The close proxi¬ 
mity of ITastinil-pura and Tndra-prastha sliows that the territory 
of 131ir/ta-i*ashJia must have been of very moderate extent. The 
reign of yudhi-shdiira Vas .a pattern of justice and wisdom. 
Having conquered many countries, he announced his intention 
of performing the Kfija-sfiya sacriJice, thus setting up a claim to 
universal dominion, or at least to bo a king over kings. Tliis 
excited still more the hatred and envy of the sons of DhntOr 
riishira, who induced their father to invite the Pand'avas to 
llastina-pura. The Kauravas had laid their plot, and insidiously 
jArovailcd upon Yudhi-shJhirii to gamble. His opponent was 
(Shkuni, uncle of 'the K.'inrava jmneos, a great gambler and a 
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cheat, yudlii-slfthira lost his all: his wealth, his palace, his king¬ 
dom, his brotliers, himself, and, last of all, their wife. Draupadl 
was brought into the assembly as a slave, and when she rushed 
out she was dragged back again by her liair by DuA-sasana, an 
insult for which Bhima vowed to drink his blood. Dur-yodhana 
also insulted her by seating licr upon liis thigli, and Bhima 
vowed tliat he would smash that tliigh. Both tliese vows ho 
afterwards performed. Through the interference and commands 
of Dhnta-rash/ra the possessions of yutlhi-sh/liira were restored 
to him. But ho was once more teinpti'd to play, upon tlie con- 
tlition that if ho lost he and his brothers should j)ass twelve 
years in the forest, and shoiilil remain incognito during the 
thirteenth year. He was again the loser, and retirc’d with liis 
brothers aniVw'ife into exile. In the thirteenth ye.ar they en¬ 
tered the service of the king f)f Vira/a in disguise—Yudhi-sh/hini 
as a Brahman skilful as a gamester; Bhima as a encjk ; Arjiina 
as a eunuch and toaclier of music and dancing; Xakula as a 
horse-trainer; and Saha-deva as a herdsman. 1 JraupatlT al.-'O took 
service as attendant and needlcAvouian of the queen, Su-desli/wi. 
The five princes eacli assumed two names, one hr use among 
themselves and one for puhlie. use. Yudhi-shfhira was .Taya in 
private, Kanka in public; Bhima was .Tayanta and Bnllava; 
Arjuna wasVijaya and B/'ihan-nala; Nakula was Jaya-sena and 
Grauthika; Saha-<leva was Jayad-hala and Arish/a-iieiiii, a Vahya. 
The beauty of Hraupadi attracted Kichaka, brother of the (piecn, 
and the chief man in tlio kingdom. Tfo endeavoured to sedneo 
her, and Bljima killed him. The relatives of Kichaka were about 
to burn Hraupadi on his funeral pile, hut Bhima appeared as a 
wild Gandharva and rescued her. The brothers grew in favour, 
and rendered great assistance to the king in repelling the attacks 
of tlio king of Trigartta and the Kauravas. The time of exile being 
expired, the princes made themselves known, and Abhimanyu, 
son of Arjuna, received Uttara, the king’s daughter, in marriage. 

The PuTidavas now determined to attempt the recovery of 
their kingdom. The king of Vira/a became their linn ally, and 
preparations for the war began. Allies were souglit on all sides. 
Krishna and Bala-rama, being relatives of both parties, were re¬ 
luctant to fight. Krishna conceded to Aijuiia and Dur-yodhana 
the choice of himself unarmed or of a large army. Aijuna chose 
Krishna and Dur-yodhana joyfully accepted the army. Krishna 
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agreed to act as charioteer of his especial friend* Aijuna. It was 
in this capacity that ho is represented to have spoken the divine 
song l>hagavad-glta, when the rival armies were drawn up for 
battle at ICuni-kshetra, a plain north of Delhi Many battles 
follow'. Tlie army of Dur-yodhana is commanded in succession 
by his great-uncle Bhishma, Drona his military preceptor, Kawja, 
king of Anga, and i-Salya, king of Madra and brother of Madri 
Blushma was w'ounded by Arjuna, but survived fora time. All 
the others fell in succession, and at length only three of the 
Kuru warriors—K7'/i)a, A^watthamaii, ami Knta-vamia—were 
hdt alive with l^ur-yodhana. Bhima an<l Dur-yodhana fought in 
single combat with iiiacos, and Dur-yodhana had his thigh broken 
.'uul was mortally wounded. TIkj three surviving Kauravas fell 
by night upon the camj) of the Paradavas and destroyed five 
children of the Pd/idavas, and all the army except the five bro¬ 
thers themselves. These five boys were sons of Draupadi, one 
by each of the five brothers. YutUii-sli^hira’s son was Prati- 
vindhya, Bhima’s w'as #S^rut.'r-soma, Arjuna’s was »S'ruta-klrtti, 
hiakula’s ■was (Satunlka, and Saha-deva’s w'as ^Sruta-kannan. 
Yudhi-shfiu'ra and his brothers then vrent to Ilastina-pura, and 
after a reconciliation w'ith I)hnta-rash/ra, Yudhi-sh^hira was 
crowned there. But he w'as greatly depressed and troubled at 
the loss of kinilrcd and friends. Soon after he was seated on 
the throne, the Asw'a-medha sacrifice was pcrfomied with great 
ceremony, and the Paywfavas lived in peace and prosperity. 

The old blind king Dhrita-rash/ra could not forget or forgive 
the loss of his sons, and mourned especially for Dur-yodhana. 
Bitter reproaches and taunts pjisscd between him and Bhima; 
at length he, with his wife (iandhiin, with Kunti, mother of 
the PaTiffavas, and with some of his ministers, retired to a 
hermitage in the woods, where, after two years' residence, they 
l)crishc(l in a forest fire.* Deep soitow and remorse seized 
upon the Piindavas, and after a while Yudhi-shfliira abdicated 
Ids throne and departed with his brothers to the Himalayas, in 
order to reach the heaven of India on Mount Meru. A dog 
followed them from Hastina-pura. The story of this journey is 
full of grandeur and tenderness, and has been most effectively 
rendered into English by Professor GoldstUcker. Sins and 
moral defects now prove fatal to the pilgrims. First fell Drau- 
padr : “ too great was her love for Arjuna.” Next Saha deva; 
“he esteemed none equal to himself.” Then Hakula: “ever 
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was the thought^in his heart, There is none equal in beauty to 
ma” Aquna’s turn came next: “In one day I could destroy ail 
my enemies.” “ Such was Aquna’s boast, and he falls, for he 
fulfilled’ it not.” When Bhima fell he inquired the reason' of his 
fall, and he was told, “ When thou gazedst on thy foe, thou hast 
cursed him with thy breath; therefore thou fallest to-day.” 
Yudhi-shfliira went on alone with the dog until he reached the 
gate of heaven. lie was invih^d by Indra t(j enter, but he 
refused unless his brothers and Draui)adl were also received. 
“Not even into thy heaven would I en,ter if tliey were not 
tliere.” He is assured that they are already there, and is agjiin 
told to enter “ wearing his body of flesh.” He again refuses 
unless, in the words of Pope, “admitted to that equal sky, his 
faithhil dog shall bear him company.” Indra expostulates in 
vain. “ Never, come weal or come woo, will 1 abandon yon 
faithful dog.” He is at length admitted, but to his dismay he 
finds there Dur-yodhana and liis enemies, but not his brothers or 
Hraupadl. He refuses to remain in lu'aven witlioiit them, and 
is conducted to the jaws of hell, where he beholds terrific sights 
and hcai's Availings of grief and anguish. He recoils, but well- 
known voices implore him to remain and assuage their sufferings. 
He triumiflis in this crowning trial, and resolves to share tht‘ 
fate of his friends in hell rather than abide with their foes in 
heaven. Having endured this supreme tost, the whole scene, is 
shown to bo the effect of mdyd or illusion, and he otkI his brothers 
and friends dwell with Indra in full content of heart for ever. 

Such is the leading story of the Maha-bhiirata, wlu'ch no 
doubt had a basis of fact in the old Hindu traditions. Different 
poets of diiferent ages have aiided to it and embellished it by 
the powers of their imagination. Great additions have been 
made in later times. The Bhagavad-gita. and tlio episode of 
Nala, with some otlicrs, are the productif)n8 of later writers ; the 
Ilari-vansa, which affects to be a part of the !Maha-bharata, is 
of still later date, and besides these, it cannot be doubted that 
numerous interpolations, from single verses to long jiassages, have 
been made to uphold and further the religious opinionsof sects and 
individuals. To use the words of Max MUller, “The epic character 
of the story has throughout been changed ami almost obliterated 
by the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly 
Brahmans brought up in the strict school of the laws of Manu,” 

Tho date of the Maha-bharata is very uncertain, and is at best 
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a matter of conjecture and deduction. As a compiled work it is 
generallj considered to be about a century later in date than the 
Ramiiyami, though there can be no doubt that the general thread 
X. of the story, and the incidents directly connected with it, belong 
to a period of time anterior to the story and scenes of that epic. 
The fact that the scone of the Maha-bharata is in Upper India, 
wkilc tliat of the Ramayawa is in the Uakhin and Ceylon, is of 
itself sufficient to raise a strong presumption in favour of tlie 
superior antiquity of the former. Weber shows that the Maha- 
bharata w'as known to Dion Chrysostom in the second half of the 
first century A.D. ; and as Megasthenos, who was in India about 
315 no., says nothing about tlie epic, Weber’s hypothesis is that 
tho date of tlie Maha-bharata is between the two. Professor 
Williams believes that “ the (jarliest or f)r(i-brahmanical composi¬ 
tion of both epics took place at a period not later than tho fifth 
century but that “the first orderly completion of the two 
poems in their Erahmaiiised form may have takem place in the 
case of tlie Riinijiyana about tho beginning of tho third century 
B.C., and in tho case of the IVlaha-bbarata still later.” Lassen 
tliinks that three distinct arrangements of the ^lahii-bharata are 
distinctly tracjoable. Tin; varied contents of the Maha-bharata 
and their disjointed arrangement afford some warrant for these 
opinions, and although the Ramayam is a compact, continuous, 
and complete poem, the professed work of one autlior, there are 
several recensions extant which differ considerably from each 
other. Taking a wide interval, but none too wide fora matter of 
such great uncertainty, the two poems may be considered as having 
assumed a complete form at some jicriod in tho six centuries pre¬ 
ceding the Christian em, and that the Riiinayawa liad the priority. 
The complete text of the Afaha-bharata has been twice printed in 
1 ndia, and a complete translation in French by Fauclie has been 
intemiptoil by his death. »But M. Fauche’s translations are not 
in inncli repute. This particular one, says Woher, “can only 
pass for a translation in a very qualified sense.” Many episodes 
and portions of the poem liave been printed and translated. Tho 
following is a short epitome of the eighteen hooks of tho’Maha- 
bharata :— 

I. Adl-parvaf ‘Introductoiy book.* Describes the genealogy 
of the two families, the birth and nurture of Dlinta-rasWra and 
Pawdu, their maniages, the birtlis of the hundred sons of the 
former and the five of the latter, the enmity and rivahy between 
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the young priiicte of the two branches, and the winning of 
DraupadI at the swayani-vara 

2. Sahlidf-parvaj ‘Assembly book.’ The assembly of tho 
princes at Hastina-pura when Yudhi-sh^hira lost his kingdom 
and the Pa«<favas had to retire into exile. 

3. Vana-paroaj ‘ h'orest chapter.’ Tho life of tho Pa^jdavas in 
the Kamyaka forest. This book is one of the longest and con¬ 
tains many episodes; among them the story of Nala, and an 
outline of the story of the Ramayuwa. 

4. Virdta-parva^ ‘Vira/a chapter.’ Adventures of tlie PaW- 
avas in tho thirteenth year of their exile, while they were in tlio 
service of King Vira/a. 

5. Udyoga-parvay ‘EH'ort book.’ The prejwations of botli 
sides for war. 

6. Bhlshma-parva, ‘Book of Blilshma.’ Tho battles fought 
while Bhishnia commanded tho Kaurava army. 

7. DroTM-parvay ‘The Book of Diowa.’ Dro-wa’s command of 
the Kaurava army. 

8. JCarna-jmn'a, ‘ Book of Karwa.’ Kaiv/a’s command and his 
death at the hands of Arjuna. 

9. Salya-parm, ‘Book of jS'alya.’ /jaly.a’s comman<l, in which 
Dur-yodhana is mortally wounded and oidy three l^auravas aro 
left alivt!. 

10. Sn 7 ipiika-parm, ‘Nocturnal book.’ Tho night attack of 
the throe surviving Kauravas on the PuTwfava camp. 

11. Stn-pmva, ‘Book of tho women.’ The lamentations of 
Queen Gandhaii and the women over the slain. • 

12. SdHii-jmt'a, ‘Book of consolation.’ A long and difluse 
didactic discourse by Bhishmaon the morals and duties of kings, 
intended to assuage tho grief of Yudhi-sh/hira. 

13. Anu&dsaim-parva^ ‘Book of precepts.’ A continuation of 
Bhishma’s discourses and his death. 

14. A»wa-medk'i]M-'paira, ‘ Book of tho A.swa-raodha.’ Yudhi- 
shfliim’s performance of the horse sacrifica 

15. Aarama-parvaf ‘Book of the hermitage.’ The retirement 
of Dhr/ta-i-ashha, Gandhari, and Kuuti to a hermitage in the 
woods, and their death in a foiust fire. 

i ^ 

16. Alnusala-parm, ‘Book of the cliib.s.' The death of 
Krishna and Bala-mma, the submersion of Dwaraka by the sea, 
and the mutual destruction of the Yadavas in a fight with clubs 
(mtisala) of miraculous origin. 
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17. MalUl-prastlidnihi-parva, *Book of tlie^ great joumoy.* 
Yudhi-sh^hira’s abdication of the throne, and his departure with 
his brothers towards tho Himalayas on their way to Indra's 
heaven on Mount Moru. 

18. Swarffdrohana-parva, ‘ .Book of tho ascent to heaven.’ 
Entrance into heaven of Yudhi-sh^hira and his brothers, and of 
their wife Dranpadl. 

Tho Hari-vawsa (q.v.), detailing the genealogy, birth, and lifo 
of KrisliTia at groat length, is a supplement of much later date. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KAURAVAS AND PAiVDAVAS. 

Atri, the Rtshi. 

I 

Soina (Chandra or Indu), the Moon. 


Budha. 

- I 

Avu. 

' I 

Ntihusha. 

I 

DevayrmI + Yayati + Sarniishfha. 


Yddavag. 

Y.ulu (aud another son). 

I 

V r/eh/ti, 

I 

Dovaruta. 

I 

Andhaka. 

I 

I_ 

I 

Vasudeva. 


Puru (and two other sons).' 

I Pauravas. 
Dushjanta + ^‘akuntala. 

Bbiu'aia. 

I . 

Hastin. 

I 

Xuru. 


Kunti. 


Gangs. + .S^ntanu + SatyavatT.- 


Krishna. Baln-rama. 

(Lino extinct.) 


Arahika. 


Bbishma. | | 

Chitrangada. Vichitra-vlrya. 


Vyusa + the two widows of 
"Vichitra-vlrya. 
lAnibSlika. 


Dhrita-rashira -{- Gandharl. 


-Kunti + PSntZa + MadrL 

I_I_ 


Dur-yudhana and Kama. | 

99 other sons. I I I I I 

Yndhi-sbthira. Bhima. Arjrmu. Naknla. Saha-deva. 

Abhimanyu. 

Parikshit. 

I - 

Janamejaya. 

tSee Chandra-vansa for the intervening and following names.) 
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MAIIA-BHA^HYA. a commentary by Patanjali on tho 
Grammar of Pawini, in answer to the criticisms of Katyayano. 
A fine photo-lithographed edition lias been produced, under the 
superintendence of Professor GoldstUckcr, at tlie expense of the 
Indian Government. The work has received a long notice in 
Weber’s Induche Studicn^ vol. xiii,, and has been the subject of 
much discussion in the Indian Antiquary. Other editions have 
appeared in India. 

MAHA-BHOJA. See Bhoja. 

MAHA-DEVA. ‘ The great god.’ A name of 5 iva. One 
of the Rudras. 

MAHA-DEVI. ‘ The great goddess.’ A name of Devi, the 
wife of Siva. See Devi. 

MAHA-KALA. ‘Great Time.’ r. A name of <Siva in his 
destructive character. (/S'ft? 6'iva.) 2. One of the twelve great 

Lingas. (See Lingfi.) 3. In the caves of Elephanta this fom of 
Siva is represented with eight arms. In one, hand lie holils a 
human figure; in another, a sword or sacrificial axo; in a third, 
a basin of blood ; in a fourth, tlie sacrificial bell; with two he 
is drawing behind him tho veil which extinguishes the sun; and 
two are broken off. 4. Chief of the Gawas or attendants on Siva. 

MAIIA-KAVYAS. ‘Great poems.’ Six arc classified under 
this title:—(i.) Raghu-vausa; (2) Kumararsanibhava ; (3.) 
Megha-diita ; (4.) Kiralarjunlya ; (5.) iS'i.supala-hadha; (6.) 
Ilaishadha-charitra. 

MAIIA-MAYA. See Maya. 

MAIIA-NAI’AKA. ‘ The great drama.’ The ITanuman- 
nii/aka (q.v.). 

MAHA-PADMA NANDA. The last of the Nanda dynasty. 

• See Chandra-giipta. 

MAIIA-PRALAYA A total dissolution of tho universe at 
the end of a kalpa, when the .seven lokas and their iidiabitanta, 
men, saints, gods, and Brahma himself, are annihilated. Called 
also Jahanaka, Kaliiti, and Sanhara. 

MAHA-PURAiVAS. ‘The great Puranas.’ Tho Vishnu 
and the Bhagavata, the two great Puranas of the Vaishnavas. 

MAHA-PDRUSnA. ‘The great or supreme male;’ tho 
supreme spirit. A name of Vishnu. 

MAHARAJnCAS. A Gana or class of inferior deities, 236 
or 220 in number. 
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MAHAR. Ste VyuhnU 

MAHA-RASII7'RA The land of the Mahrattaa. 

MAIIAR-LOKA. Sea Loka. 

MAIIARSHTS (Mahii-rishie). ‘Groat Rtslus.’ The gr6at 
Jlkhia or Prajapatis. See Itishi. 

MAKA-SENjV. ‘The great captain.’ A name of Kurtikcya, 
god of war. 

AIAHAT. The groat intollect produced at the creation. 
See Vishnu Purana, i. 29. 

MAHATMY^L ‘ Alagnaniuiity.’ A legend of a shrine or 
other holy place. 

MAirA-VlRA CIIARITiV. ‘ The exploits of the great hero 
(Riinia).’ A drama by Bhava-bhuti, translated into English by 
Pickfonl. There are several editions of the text. “ The situa¬ 
tions and sentiments of this drama are of a stirring and martini 
description, and the language is adapted with singular felicity to 
the subject from which it springs.”— Wilson, 

MATlA-YOGi. ‘ The great ascetic.’ A name of iS'iva. 

AIAHA-YUGA. A great Yuga or age, consisting of 
4,320,000 years. See Yuga. 

AIAIIENDRA. A name of Indra. One of the seven moun¬ 
tain ranges of India; the hills which run from Gondwana to 
Orissa and the Northern Circars. See Kula-parvutavS. 

AIAIIE^SWARA. A name of -S'iva. 

AIATTKSWARA PURAVA. See Purawa. 

MAHIkSTIA, MAHIHHASURA. i. The groat Asnra or de¬ 
mon killed by Skanda in the Maha-bharatiL {See Krauncha.) 
2. Also a demon killed by Clia/w^a or Durgii. 

AIAHISHMATJ, AlAlIIfcillMATT. The capital of Kiirhi- 
vlrya, king of the Tiilajanglias, who had a thousand arms. J t 
has been identified by Colonel Tod with the village of Chuli 
Alahci’war, which, according to him, is still called “ the village 
of the thousand-armed.” 

AfATIODAYA. A name of the city of Kanauj. 

MAIIORAGA (Maha + uraga). ‘Great serpent,’ The serpent 
»Sesha, or any other great S(‘rpent. 

AIAINAKA. a mountain stated in the Alah^bhurata to be 
north of Kailiisa; so called as being the son of Hiraavat and Me- 
naka. AYhen, as the poets ^ng, Indra clipped the wings of the 
mountains, this is said to have been the only one which ascaped. 
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This mountain, accoi'ding to some, stands in Central India, and, 
according to others, near the extremity of the Peninsula. 

.MAITREYA. A J?ishi, son of Kusarava, and disciplo of 
Parasara. He is one of the interlocutors in the Vishwu and 
Bhagavata Puranas. 

MAITREYL Wife of the ^/shi Yajnawalkya, who was in¬ 
doctrinated by lier luisbaiid in the mysteries of religion and 
philosophy. 

MAITRI, MAITRAYAiNTL An Upanishad of the Black 
Yajur-veda. It has been edited and translated by Professor 
Cowell for the Bibliotheca Imlica. 

MAKANI)!. A city on the Ganges, the capital of Southern 
Panchala. 

TVIAKARA. A huge sea animal, which has been taken to be 
the crocodile, tlie shark, the dolphin, &c., but is probably a 
fabulous animal. It ro})rcsents the sign Ca}irieoriius in the 
Hindu zodiac, and is depic|;cd W’ith the head and forelegs of 
an antelope and the body and tail of a fish. It is the vehicle 
of Varuwa, the god of tlic ocean, and its figure is borne on the 
banner of Kama-deva, god of love. It is also called K.a?daka, 
Asita-danshfra, ‘bkek teeth,’ and Jala-rupa, ‘water form.’ 

MAKARAS. The five m’s. Tantra. 

MAKHAVAT. A name of Tiidra. 

MALATl-MADHAVA (Malatl and Miidhava). A diama hy 
Bhava-hhuti, translated by Wilson. “This drama,” says the 
translator, “ offers nothing to offend the most fastidious delicacy, 
and may ho compared in this respect advantageously with many 
of tlic dramas of modern Europe which treat of the passion (of 
love) that constitutes its subject.” 

MALAVA. The ccjuntry of Miihva. 

MALAVIKAGJ^IMITRA (Malavika and Agnimitra). A 
drama ascribed to Kali-dasa, and although inf(.‘rior to liis other 
productions, it is probably his work. The text, with a translation, 
has been published by Tullberg. There is a German translation 
by Weber, an English one hy Tawncy, and a French one by 
Foucaux. The text has been printed at Bombay and Calcutta. 

MALAYA. The country of Malabar proper; the moun¬ 
tains bordering Malabar. See Kula-parvatas. 

MALINA-MUKHA. ‘ Black faced’ Rakshasas and otlicr 
demons, represented as having black faces. 
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MALINl. ‘ Surrounded with a garland ipMai) ’ of Champa 
trees. A name of the city of Champa. 

]\IALL 1 KARJU 1 TA. A name of i{?iva. One of the twelve 
great Lingas. See Liiiga. 

MALLINATHA. A poet, and author of commentaries of 
great re[)iito on several of the great poems, as the Raglm-vansa, 
Megha-duta, iSisiipala-hadha, Ac. 

MAN AS A. ‘ The intellectual.’ A name of the supreme heing. 
Thus defined in the Mahil-hharata: “ The primeval god, with¬ 
out beginning or dissolution, indivisible, undecaying, and im¬ 
mortal, who is known and called by great J?ishis Manasa.” 

MAN ASA, MANASA-SAROVARA. The lake Manasa in 
the Ilinialavas. In the Vayu Pnra/Ki it is stated that when the 
ocean foil from heaven upon Mount Meru, it ran four times 
round the mountain, then it divided into four rivers which ran 
down the mountain and formed four great lakes, Aruwoda on the 
east, Sitoda on the west, Maharbhadra on the north, and M^asa 
on tlie soutli. According to the mythological account, the river 
Ganges flows out of it, hut in reality no river issues from this 
lake, though the river Satlej flows from another and larger lake 
called Ravawii-hrada, which lies close to the west of ]\Ianasa. 

MANASA, MANASA-DEVI. Sister of the serpent king 
Nesha, anti wife of the sage Jarat-kam. She is also called Jagad- 
gaurl, Nityii (eternal), and Padraavatl. She had special power 
in counteracting the venom of serpents, and was hence called 
Visha-liara. 

hlANASA-PUTRAS. ‘ Mind (bom) sons.’ The seven or ten 
mind-horn sons of RrahiniL See PrajapatL 

MANAS-TALA. The lion on which Devi rides. 

MANAVA DHARMA-^ASTRA The code of Mann. See 
Mann Sanhita. 

MANA VA KALPA-SCJTRA. Mann’s work on Vaidik rites. 
I’art of it has been published in facsimile by Goldstucker. 

JVfANAVA PURAAA. See Purawa. 

MANAVI. The wife of Manu. Also called jManiiyL 

MANDA-KARiVL A sago who dAvelt in the Da7ic?aka forest, 
and is said in the Ramiiyawa to have formed a lake which was 
known by liis nama His austerities alarmed the gods, and 
Indra sent five Apsarases to beguile him from his penance of 
** standing in a pool and feeding on notiiing but air for 10,000 
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years.” They stcceeded, and became his wives, and inhabited a 
house concealed in the lake, which, from them, was called Pan- 
chapsaras. 

MANDAKINl. The heavenly Ganges. Tlie Ganges. An 
arm of the Gauges which flows through Kedara-niitha. A river 
near the mountain Chitra-ku/a (q.v.) in Bundelkliand. It was 
near the abode of Eama and Sita, and is mentioned both in the 
Ramayana and Maha-bharatii. It would scorn to bo the modern 
Pisuni. 

MAAri)ALA *A circle, orb.' A circuit or territorial division, 
as Chola-maTKfala, «.g., Coromandel According to one arrange¬ 
ment, the Sanhita of the ifig-veda is divided into ion Manc^alas. 

MAATZ^ALA-Ni^/TYA. A circular dance. The danco of 
the Gopis round Kmh^ja and Riidliii. 

MANDA-PALA. A cliildlcss saint, who, according to the 
Mah^bharata, after long perseverance in devotion and asceticism, 
died and went to the abode of Yama. llis do.rirca being stiU 
unsatisfied, ho inquired the cause, and was told that all Ilia 
devotions had failed because he had no son, no/JM/m 
‘hell,’ /ra, ‘drawer’), to save him from hell, lie then assumed 
the form of a species of bird called A'arngika, and by a female 
of that species, wlio was called Jaritil, he had four sons. 

MAl^DARA. The great mountain which the gods used for 
the churning of the ocean. It is supposed to be the mountain 
so named, in Bhagalpur, which is held sacred, Kilnna- 
avatara, under Avatara. 

MAhlDAVl. Daughter of Kusa-dliwaja, cousin of Sitii, and 
wife of Rama’s brother Bharata. 

MANDEHAS. A class of terrific Rakshasas, who were lios- 
tilo to the sun and endeavoured to devour him. 

MANDIIATR 7 . A king, son of Yuvana.wa, of tlie race of 
Ikshwaku, and author of a hymn in the iil/g-vcda. The Hari- 
vansa and soino of the Pura/ias make Maiidhatri to have been 
born in a natural way from liis mother Gauii, but tlie Vishnu 
and Bhagavata Puranaa toll an extraordinary story about his 
birth, wliich is probably based upon a forced derivation of his 
llama Yuvana.swa bad no son, which grieved him mucli. 
Some holy sages'near whom ho lived instituted a religious rite 
to procure progeny for him. One night they placed a conse¬ 
crated vessel of water upon an altar as part of their ceremony, 
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and the water became endowed with prolific bnergy, Yuvan- 
iiswa woke up in the night thirsty, and finding the water, he 
ilrank it. ’ So he conceived, and in due time a child came forth 
from his right side. The sages then asked who would suckhi 
the child, whereupon Indra appeared, gave his finger for the 
child to suck, and said, “ He shall suck me,” mam ayam dhas- 
ynti. Th('-se words were contracted, and the hoy was named 
Mandliiitr/. Wlien ho grew up he had three sons and fifty 
daughters. An old sago named Saubhari came to Mandliatri 
and asked that one might bo given him to wife. Unwilling 
to give one to so old and emaciated a man, hut yet'afrsiid to 
refuse, the king temporised, but at Icngili yielded to the sage’s 
request that the matter might ho left to the choice of the girls. 
.Saubhari then assumed a handsfimc form, and there was such 
a conh'Tition for him that he had to marry the whole fifty, 
and ho provided for tliem a row of crystal palaces in a most 
beautiful garden. 

MANDODATtI, Rava7za’s favourite wife ami the mother of 
Indra-jit 

.MAArZ)UKKYA. A teacher of the J?ig-veda. who dcrivetl 
his knowledge from his father, Indra-pramati. 

MAAURTJCYA. Name of an Upanishad translated by Dr., 
Koer in the Ilihliotheca Lidica. 

MANG.A-LA. The planet Mars, identified with Kiirtikeya, 
the god of war. Ho w'a-s son of /S'iva and the Earth, and as son 
of the Earth is called Angaraka, IJhauuia, Ehumi-piitra, Mahl- 
suta. He is also called A'iva-gharma-ja, ‘born of the sweat of 
(S'iva Gaganolmnka, ‘ the torch of the sky Lohita, ‘the red;’ 
Naviirchi, ‘ the nine-rayedCiiara, ‘the spy;’ /?iftantaka, ‘ende.r 
of debts, patron of debtors.’ See Kartikcya. 

MAiVI-BHADllA. The chief of the Yakslias and guardian 
(jf tmvoller.s. . ‘ 

MAA^IMAT. A Raksbasa slain by Bhima, 

MAJVT-VURA. A city on the sea-coast of Kalinga, where 
Babhru-vaJiana, the son of Arjuna, dwelt Wliedor identifies it 
Avith the modern ]\runnipiir c-r Muneepore, east of Bengal; hut 
this is very questionable. 

MANMATHA, A name of Kama, god of love. 

MANTHARA. An ugly deformed slave, nurse of Queen 
Kaikeyl, who stirred up her mistress’s jealousy against Rama- 
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rhandra, and led her to persuade King Dasa-ratlm to banish 
Rama from court iShtru-ghna beat her and threatened to kill 
her, but she was saved by his brother Eharata. " 

MANTRA. That portion of the Veda which consists fd 
hymns, as distinct from the Bralima/ias. See Veda. 

MANTL (From the root man^ to think.) ‘ The man.’ This 
name belongs to fourteen mythological progenitors of mankind 
and rulers of tlie earth, each of whom holds sway for the period 
called a Manwantara {manu-antara), the age (d a Maim, «>., a 
period of no less than 4,320,000 y(«irs. Tlie lirst of these Manus 
was SAvayain-bhnva, wdio sprang fr<im Swayam-blifi, the self-' 
t‘xistent. The self-existent, as identified witli I’lnlima the 
(‘i-eator, divided himself into two persons, laale and female. 
From this jiair was produced the niaKi Viriij, and from him 
sprang the Maim Swayam-bimva. As the acting creator, this 
^Fanu jjroduecd the ten Prajapatis or progenitors of mankind, 
called also Mahardiis {malulrrislik). According to anoilier atj- 
coimt, this ]\Ianu sprang from tlie incestuous intercourse of 
Brahma with his daughter and wife., /Siita-riipiu Bjahina created 
himself Mann, “bornof and identical with his original self, and 
the female portion of himself he constituted <SVila-rQ])a,” whom 
Mann took to wifo^ The law-book commonly known as Mann is 
ascribed to this IMann, and so also is a Sutra work on ritual bear¬ 
ing the same name. The Mann of the present age is the seventh, 
named Vaivaswata, ‘sun-born,’ who was the son of Vivaswat, the 
sun, and ho is a Kshairiya by race. He is also calh'd Satya-vratfi. 
There are various legends about liis having been saved from a 
great flood by Vishwu or PirabmiL The names of the fonrl^en 
!Manus are—(i.) Swayara-blmva, (2.) Bwurochisha, (3.) Anttami, 
(4.) Tiinmsa, (5.) Raivata, (6.) Chilkslmsha, (7.) Yhiivaswata or 
Satya-vrata, (8.) Savar?ia, (9.) Dakslia-savarwa, (10.) IJrahma- 
siivaim, (ii.) Bharma-savania, (12,) Savarna or Rudra-Siivarwa, 
(13.) Rancliya, (14.) ilhantya. 

The sons of Mann Vaivaswata were.—Ikshwaku, Nabhaga or 
Nnga, Dlm'sh/a, <S'aryati, Narishyanta, Prrin.?ii, Niibhaganedish/a 
or Nabliiinedish/a, Karusha, and Pnshadhra. But there is some 
variety in the names. 

With the seventh Manu, Vaivaswata, is connected the very 
curious and interesting legend of the deluge. The first accotint 
of this is found in the /Satapatha Br^maTm, of which the fol- 
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lowing is a summary;—One morning, in the*water which was 
brought to Manu for washing his hands, he caught a fish Which 
spake, and said, “ Take care of me and I will preserve thee.” 
Manu asked, “ From what wilt thou preserve me ? ” The fish 
answered, “ A flood will carry away all living beings; I will 8av<3 
thee from that.” The fish desired Manu to keep him alive in 
an earthen vessel, to remove him to a dyke as he grew larger, 
and eventually to the ocean, “ so that he might bo beyond tlie 
risk of destruction.” The fish grew rapidly, and again addressed 
Manu, saying, “ After so many yearn the deluge will take place; 
then construct a ship and pay mo homage, and when the waters 
vise, go into the ship and I will rescue thee.” Manu did as he 
was desired, he built the ship, conveyed the fish to the ocean, 
and did him liomagi*. The flood rose, and Manu fastened the 
cable of the ship to the fish’s horn. Thus he passed over the 
northern mountain (the Himalaya, as tho commentator explains). 
The fish then d<jsired Manu to fasten the ship to a tree, and to 
go down with the subsiding waters. He did so, and found that 
the flood had swept away all living creatures. He alone was 
hjft Desirous of offspring, he olFered sacrifice and cugfiged in 
devotion. A woimvn wius produced, wlio came to Manu and 
declared herself liis daughter. With her he lived, worshipping 
and toiling in arduous religious rites, desirous of offspring. With 
her he begat the offspring which is the offspring of Manu.” 

The story, as told in tho Maha-hliiirata, represents Manu as 
engaged in <levolion hy tlie side of a river, and the fish craving 
Ilia protection from the bigger fisb. Manu placed tho fish in a 
gla^s vase, but it gr(3w larger and larger till tlie ocean alone could 
contain it. Then it warned ^fanu of tho coming flood, and 
directed him to build a ship and to embark with the seven 
iiishis. He did so, and fastened liis ship to the horn of the fish. 
Then, according to tho rendering of Professor Williams— 

“ Along the ocean in that stately ship was borne the lord of men, 
and through 

Its (lancing, tmnbling billows and its roaring waters; and the 
bark, 

Tossed to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the surface of the 
deep. 

Staggering and trembling like a drunken woman : laud was seen 
. no more. 
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Nor far horizofl, nor the space between ; for everywhere around 

Spread the wild waste of waters, reeking atmosphere, and bound¬ 
less sky. 

And now, when all the world was deluged, nought appeared above 
the waves 

But Manu and the seven sages, and the hsh that drew the bark. 

Unwearied thus for years on years iliat fish pulled ou the ship 
across 

The heaped-up waters, till at length it bore the vessel to the peak 

Of Himavan; then, softly smiling, thus the fish addressed llie 
sage; 

* Haste now to bind thy ship to this high crag. Know me, the lord 
of all, 

The great creator Brahma, mightier than all might, omnipotent. 

By me, in fish-like sliape, have you been saved in dire emergency. 

P’roili Manu all creation, gods, Asuras, men, must be produced; 

By biin the woi-ld must be ci*eated, that which moA’es'and moA'^eth 
not.’ ” 


Tlie. commentators on this legend of the Mahii-bharata give a 
metaphysical turn to the legend, and endeavour to illustrate it by 
philosopliical and allegorical interpretations. The same story is 
reproduced with variations in the Matsya, Bliiigavata, and Agni 
I’urarms, and Muir lias given translations of the pas-sagos in 
voL i. of his Sanskrit Texts. 

In the Ramayana mention is made of a female Manu, and 
it appears that tlio woiaI is sometimes used for “the wife of 
;Mauu.” 

MANU-SANITITA. The Avell-kiiOAvn laAV-book, the Code 
f)f Manu, or Institutes of Manu. It is attributed to the fii*st 
Manu, SAV’ayam-bhuva, Avho existed nearly thirty millions of yearn 
ago, but it bears the marks of being the production of more than 
(Uie mind. This is the first and chief of the AA orks classified as 
Smnti, and is a collection or digest of current laws and creeds 
rather than a planned systematic code. It is the foundation of 
Hindu la\\', and is held in the highest reverence. The work 
belongs to a period later than thiit of the Vedas, when the 
Brahmans had obtained the ascendimcy, but "its deities are 
those of the Vedic rather than the Epic or Purawic age. It is 
apparently anterior to tho philosophical schools. Tlie fifth cen¬ 
tury b.o. is supposed to be about the time when it was composed, 
but the rules and precepts it contains had probably existed as 
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traditions long before. It is commonly called tlie Code of Manu, 
and wjis current among the Manavas, a class or school of Brah¬ 
mans who were followers of the Bla(ik Yajur-vcda; but it deals 
with many subjects besides law, and is a most important record 
of old Hindu society. It is said to have consisted originally of 
100,000 verses, arranged in twenty-four chapters; that Narada 
shortened the work to 12,000 verses; and that Sumati niaile a 
second a))ridgnient, reducing it to 4000, but only 2685 are extant. 
It is evident that there was more than one redaction of the law's 
of tlie jManavas, for a Bnlun or VWhan Manu, ‘ great Manu,' ainl 
Vriddha Manu, ‘ old Manu,’ are often referred to. Sir W. Jones’s 
translation, C'^ited by Haughton, is excellent, and is the basis of all 
others in French, German, &c. The text has often been printe<l. 

MAH WANT ARA (Manu-antara). The life or period of a 
^lanu, 4,320,000 yeiirs. 

MARiCTlA. A Rakshasa, son of TiiraktL According to the 
Ramaya7ia he interfered with a sacritico which was being per¬ 
formed by Vi.s\vamitra, but was encountere<l by Riima, who 
discharged a weapon at him, which drove him one hundred 
yojanas out to sea. He Avas afterw'ards the minister of Rava^^a, 
and accompanied him to the hermitage where Rama and Sita 
were dwelling. There, to inveigle Rama, he assumed the shape 
of a golden deer, which Riima pursued and killed On receiv¬ 
ing his death-wound he resumed a Riikshasa form and spake, 
and Riima discovered whom he had killed In the meanwhile 
Riivawa had carried off iSitil 

MARiCHT. Chief of the Mamts. Name of one of the 
Prajapatis. {Sec. I’rajiipati.) He is sometimes represented as 
springing direct from Brahniiu He was father of Kasyapa, and 
one of the seven great iiishis. See liishi. 

MARISIIA. Daughter of the sago Kawfiu, and wife of the 
Prachetasas, hut from the mode of her birth she is called 
“ the nursling of the trees, and <laughter of the wind and the 
moon.” She w'as mother of Daksha. Her mother was a celestial 
nymph named Pramlocha, who beguiled the sago Kawrfu from 
his devotions and lived with him for a long time. When the 
sage awoke from his voluptuous delusion, he drove her from his 
presence.. “ She, passing through the air, wiped the perspmu 
tion from her with tlie leaves of the trees,” and “ the child she 
had conceived by the .^ishi came forth from the pores of her skin 
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in drops of pers|)iratioiL The trees received the living dews, 
and the winds collected them into one masa {Soma matured 
this by his rays, and gradually it increased in size till the ex¬ 
halations that had rested on the tree-tops became tlio lovely 
girl named Marisha .”—Vishnu Purdna. According to the same 
authority Marisha had been in a former birth the childless 
widow of a king. Her devotion to Yislmu gained his favour, 
and he desired her to ask a boon. She bewailed lior childless 
state, and prayed that in succeeding births she might have 
“honourable husbands and a son equal to a patriarch.’' Slie 
received the promise that she should be of inarveilous birth, 
should be very beautiful, and should have ten husbands of 
mighty prowess, and a son whoso posterity should fill the 
univer.se. This legend is no doubt an addition of later date, 
invented to account for the marvellous origin of Marisha. 

MAKKAiV/)EYA. A sage, the son of Mr/ka?i('/a, and reputed 
author of the [Markarjthjya I’uniwa, He was remarkable for his 
au.sterities and great age, anti is called Hlrglulyus, ‘the long-lived.’ 

MARKAiYDEYA PURAIYA. “That Purawn in which, 
commencing with the story of the birds that were, acquainted 
Avith right and wrong, everything is narmted fully by !Mitr- 
kamfeya as it was explained by holy sages in wply to the 
question of the Muni, is called the Miii-kawd/t'ya, containing 
9000 verses.” This Pimma is narratoAl in the first place by 
Markawdeya, and in the second by ccrlaiji fabnlous birds pro¬ 
foundly versed' in the Vedas, wlio relate their knowledge in 
answer to ilie questions of the. sage Jaimini. “ It has a character 
iliffercnt from all the other Purawas. It ha.s nothing of a 
sectarial ej)irit, little of a religious tone; rarely inserting pruyers 
and invocations to any deity, and such as arc inserted ar(4 
brief and moderate. It deals little in precepts, ceremonial or 
moral. Its leading feature is narrative, and it j»rescnts an un- 
iritcrrupted succession of legenils, most of whid), wJien ancient, 
are embellished with new circumstances, and, Avlieii new, par¬ 
take so far of the spirit of the old, that they are disinterested 
creations of the imagination, liaving no particular motive, being 
designed to recommend no special doctrine or observance. 
Whether they are derived from any other source, or whotlier 
they are original inventions, it is not possible to ascertain. 
They are most probably, for the greater part at least, original; 
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and tho whole has been narrated in the compirer’s own manner, 
a manner superior to that of the PuraJMis in general, with ex- 
(’-(option of tho Bliagavata.” The popular Durga Mahalmya or 
Chawdipartia is an episode of this Ihiruwa. In the absence of 
any guide to a positive conclusion as to the date, it may con- 
jiicturally be placed in tho ninth or tenth century. Professor 
Baneijca places it in the eighth century. Tin's Puriiwa has been 
jmblished in the Bibliotheca Indica^ and translated by the Rev. 
Professor K. M. Banerjea. 

MARTTANDA. In the Vedas the sun or sun god. 

MARTYA-MUXIIA. ‘Human-faced.’ Any being in which 
the fibres of a man and animal are combined. 

MARUTS. The storm gods, who hold a very prominent 
plac,o in the Vedas, and are represented as friends and allies 
of Indra. Various origins are assigned to them. They are sons 
of Rudra, sons and brothers of India, sons of the ocean, sons of 
heaven, sons of earth. They are armed with lightnings and 
thunderbolts, and “ride on tho whirlwind and direct the storm.” 
I'lio number of them is said in one place to be tlirice sixty, and 
in another only twenty-seven. In the Ramayana they are repre¬ 
sented to liavo their origin in an unborn son of Diti, %vhom 
India dashed into forty-nine i)ieces with his thunderbolt, and in 
compassion converted into Maruts. This is also the story 
told in the Purawas, and they are said to have obtained their 
name from the n^ords mCi rodlh^ ‘ weep not,’ which Indra ad¬ 
dressed to them. A scholiast on the Veda says, that after their 
birth from Diti, as above told, iS'iva and Parvati beheld them in 
great affliction, and the latter asked 5 iva to transform the lumps 
of flesh into boys; he accordingly made them boys of like form, 
like age, and similarly accoutred, and gave them to Parvati as 
her sons, whence they are called the sons f»f Rudra. Other 
legends are, that Parvati, hearing the lamentations of Dili, 
cntr(.‘ated ^'iva to give forms to the shapeless births, telling them 
not to weep (wia rodlli) ; and another, that he actually begot 
them in the form of a bull on Pn’thivI, the earth, as a cow, 
{See DitL) All these legends have manifestly been invented to 
explain those passages of tho Vedas which make the Maruts 
the sons of Rudra. The world of the Maruts, called Maruta, is 
the appointed heaven of VaByas. 2. The god of the wind, and 
regent of the north-west quarter. 
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MARUTTA. • I. A descendant of Manu Vaivaswato. He was 
a Chakravarti, or universal monarch, and performed a celebrated 
sacrifice. “ Never,” says the Vishwu Purawa, “ was beheld on 
earth a sacrifice equal to the sacrifice of JMamtta. All the im¬ 
plements and utensils were made of gold. Indra was intoxicated 
with the libations of soma juice, and the Prahmans ’were en¬ 
raptured with the magnificent donations they received. The 
winds of heaven encompassed the rite as guards, and the assembled 
gods attended to behold it” According to tho Vayu PuraJ*a, 
Marutta was taken to heaven with his kindred and friends by 
Samvarta, the officiating priest at this sacrifice. Put tho Mai*- 
kawdeya Puraria says ho was killed after he had laid doAvn his 
crown and retired to the woods. 2. A king of tho Solar race, 
•who was killed by Vapuslmiat, and fearfully avenged by his son 
Dania (q.v.). 

MATALL Charioteer of Indra. 

MATANGA. * An elepliant’ A man who was brought up 
as a Brahman hut was the son of a Chajzdfda. His story, as 
told in the Maha-bhiirata, relates that ho was mercilessly goading 
an ass’s foal which he was driving. The mother ass, seeing this, 
tells her foal that she could exiioct no better, for her driver was 
no Brahman hut a Chafzdala. Matanga, addressing tlic ass as 
“ most intelligent,” begged to know how tliis w'as, and was in¬ 
formed that his mother when intoxicated had received tho 
embraces of a low-hom barber, and that he, the offspring, was a 
Chawrfiila and no Brahman. In order to obtain elevation to tho 
position of a Brahman, he went through such a course of aus¬ 
terities as alarmed the gods. Indra refused to admit him He 
persevered again for a hundred years, hut still India persistently 
refused such an impossible request, and advised him to seek 
some other boon. Nothing daunted, ho Avent on a thousand 
years longer, witli the same result. Though dejected he did not 
despair, but proceeded to balance himself on his great toe. Ho 
continued to do this for a hundred years, when he was reduce<l 
to more skin and bone, and ’W’as on the point of falling. Indra 
went to support him, but inexorably refused his request, and, 
Avhen further importuned, “gave him the i>o\ver of moving 
about like a bird, and changing his shape at will, and of being 
honoured and renowned.” In the Ramayawa, Rama and Sita 
visited the hermitage of Matanga near 72 isliya-muka mountain. 
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MATARI-/SWan. An aerial being who is rfepresented in the 
JJig-vetla as bringing down or producing Agni (fire) for the 
Bhngiis. By some supposed to be the wind. 

MATHTJRA. An ancient and celebrated city on the right 
bank of the Yamuna, surviving in the modern Muttra. It was 
the birtliplaco of Krishna and one of the seven sacred cities. The 
Vislmu Purawa states that it was originally called Madhu or 
Madhu-vana, from the demon Madhu, who reigned there, but 
tliat when Lavana, his son and successor, was killed by /Satru- 
ghna, the conqueror set up his own rule tliero and built a city 
which he called Madhura or Matliurii. 

MAT/^/8. * Mothers ’ The divine mothers. These appear 

to have boon originally the female energies of the groat gods, as 
IJrahmaTii of Brahma, Maheswarl of Sivii, Vaisli7mvl of Vishwu, 
Tndra^ii or Aindrl of Indra, Ac. The number of them -was 
si'ven or eight or sixteen, but in the later mythology they have 
increased out of number. They are connected with the Tantra 
worship, and are represented as worshipping /Siva and attending 
iqion his son Kartikeya. 

MATSYA. ‘A fish.’ i. The Pish Incarnation. (Set? Avatara.) 
2. Name of a country. Wilson says, “Dinajpoor, Rungpoor, 
and Cooch Beharhut there was more than one country of this 
name, and one would apjiear to have been situated in Northern 
India. Mann places Matsya in Brahuiarshi. According to the 
Maha-bharata, King Virii/a’s capital was called Matsya, his peophi 
also wertj called Matsyas, and ho himself was styled Matsya. 
General Cunningham fiiids it in the neighbourhood of Jaypur, 
and says that the town of Vira< or Baira/, 105 miles south of 
] )elhi, was its capital. 

MATSYA PURAAb;\- This PuriiTia is so called from its con¬ 
tents having been narrated to Manu by Vislmu in the form of a 
fish {mntaya). It consi.sts of between 14,000 and 15,000 stan/as. 
This work “ is a miscellaneous compilation, but includes in its 
(jontents the elements of a genuine Purawa. At the same time, 
it is of too mix(;d a character to be considered as a genuine work 
of the Paurardk class. Many of its chapters are the same as 
parts of the Vishwu and Padma Puranas. It has also drawn 
largely from the Maha-bharata. “ Although a /Saiva work, it is 
not exclusively so, and it has no such scctarial absurdities as the 
Kurma and Linga.” 
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MAUNEYAS. A class of Giindharvas, sons of Kasyapa, 
who dwelt lieneath the eaith, and were sixty millions in num¬ 
ber. They overpowered the Nagjxs, and compelled them to flee 
to Vislmu for assistance, and he sent Punikutsa against them, 
who destroyed them. 

MAURYA. The dynasty founded by Chandra-gupta at 
Pa/ali-putra (Patna) in Magadha. According to the Vislmu 
Pura7ia, the Maurya kings were ten in number and reigned 137 
years. Their names -were—(i.) Chandra-giixjta, (2.) llimlu-sara, 
(3.) Asoka-vardliana, (4.) Su-yaius, (5.) Dasa-ratha, (6.) Sangata, 
(7.) jSali-suka, (8.) Soma-^annan, (9.) / 5 »jw<i-dharman, (10.) Yri- 
had-ratha The names vary in' other Pura/ias. iSee Chandra- 
gupta. 

MAYA. A Daitya who was the architect and artificer of tlie 
Asuras, as Vwwa-kai'ma was the artificer of the Suras or gods, 
lie was son of Viprachitti and father of V'ajra-kiima and Mando- 
dari, wife of Ravami. He dwelt in the Deva-giri mountains not 
Very far from Dcllii, and his chief work.s were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that city, vrhere ho W'orkod for inou as well tis iMitjus. 
The Mahii-bliarata speaks of a jialace ho built for the PawdTavas. 
Ill the llari-van^a ho ax)poar3 fro(]ueully both as victor and vaii- 
qui.shed in contests with the gods. 

MAYA. ‘ Illusion, deception.’ i. Illusion peraonilied as a 
female form of celestial origin, created for the purjjose of heguil- 
iiig some individual. Sonietinios identified with Durga as tin? 
source of spells, or as a ijcrsonificution of tlio unreality of worldly 
things. In this character she is called Maya-<lcvi or Maha- 
inaya. 2. A name of tlayjx, one of the seven sacred cities. 

MAYA-HKVi, MAYA-VATL Wife of the demon ^auibarn. 
She brouglit up Pradyumna, the son of K/’ishwa, and subse¬ 
quently married him. Pradyumna is represented as being a 
revived embodiment of Kama, the god of love ; and iu accord¬ 
ance with this legend Maya-vatl is identified with his wife Rati, 
the Hindu Venus. iSce IMayil 

MAYXJ. ‘ llleater, beUower.’ The Kinnaras are (sdled Mayus. 

MEDHATITHJ. Kamo of a Ka/iwa who was a Vcdic i^«shi. 
There is a logeiid in one of the TJpanisliads that he was carried 
up to heaven by Indra in the form of a ram, because the god had 
been pleased with his austerities. Cj. Ganymede. 

MEDIKL The earth. See Kai/abha. 
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MEDINI, MEDINl-KOSHA. A well-known ^ Sanskrit 
vocabulary. There are printed editions. 

MEGHA-DtJTA. ‘Cloud messenger.* A celebrated poem 
l»y KiUi-diisa, in which a banished Yaksha implores a cloud to 
convey tidings of liim to his wife. It has been translated into 
English verso by Wilson, and there are versions in French and 
German. The text has been printed with a vocabulary by 
Johnson. 

MEGHA-T^’ADA. A son of Havana. See Indra-jit. 

MEKALA. Name of a mountain from which the Narmada 
river is said to rise, and from which it is called Mokala and 
Mekala-kanya. ‘daughter of Mokala.* There was a people of 
this name, who probably lived in the vicinity of this mountain. 
Their kings were also called Mekalas, and there appears to have 
been a city Mokala. 

MENA, MENAKA. i. In the J?«g-veda, a daughter of 
V^'ishan-aswa. A Brahma7ia tells a strange story of Indra 
having assumed the form pf Mena and then fallen in love with 
her. In the Puranas, wife of Hiinavat and mother of Uma and 
Ganga, and of a son named Mainaka. 2. An Apsaras sent to 
seduce the sage Viswiimitra from his devotions, and succeeding 
in this object, she became the mother of the nymph /S'akuntala. 

MERIT. A fabulous mountain in the navel or centre of the 
earth, on which is sitiuited Svvarga, the heaven of Indra, con¬ 
taining the cities of the gods and the habitations of celestial 
spirits. The Oljuupus of the Hindus. Regarded as a terrestrial 
object, it would seem to bo some mountain north of the Iliraur 
layas. It is also 8u-niorii, Hcmadri, ‘ golden mountain ; ’ Ratna- 
sanu, ‘jew’el peak;’ Karnikuchala, ‘lotus mountain;’ and 
Amaradri and Deva-parvata,, ‘mountain of the gods.’ 

klERU-SAVARiVAS. The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth Manus, said to ‘bo the “mind-engendered sons of a 
daughter of ‘Daksha by himself and the three gods Brahma, 
Pharma, and Riidra, to whom ho presented her on Mount 
^leru.” The signification of the appellation Mem is obvious; 
that of Siivarmi or Savarui signifies that they were all of one 
caste (vai'jm). 

Mli\IANSA A school of philosophy. See Par^i'ana. 
MIJiTANSA-DAR^SANA a work on the Mimani^ philo¬ 
sophy. Printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
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MIMIKSA-'^AETTIKA; a work on the Mimansa philo¬ 
sophy by Kum^ila Bhai/a. 

MINJIKA (maa) and MINJIKA (fem.). Two beings who, 
according to the Malia-bharata, sprang from the seed of Rudra, 
which was spUt npon a mountain.. They ai*e to be wolpsliipped 
by those who desire the welfare of children. 

MITAKSHARA A commentary by Vijnaneswara on the 
Smriti or text-book of Y^nawalkya. The authority of t bi« 
book is admitted all over India, with the exception of Bengal 
proper. The portion on inheritance has been translated by 
Colebrooko, and into French by Orianne. The text has been 
printed in India. 

MITHILA: A city, the capital of Videha or Korth BLhiir, 
which corresponds to the modem Tirhut and Puraniya, between 
the Gandaki and Kosi rivers. It has given its name to one of 
the five northern nations of Brennans (,'iee Brahman), and to a 
school of law. It was the country of King Janaka, and the 
name of his capital, Janaka-pura, still survives in “ Janakpoor,’* 
on the northern frontier. 

MITRA. Probably connected with the Persian Mithra. A 
form of the sun. In the Vedas he is generally associated with 
Varu?ia, he being the ruler of the day and VaiufUi the ruler of 
the night They together uphold and rule the earth and sky, 
guard the world, encourage religion, and chastise sin. He is 
one of the Adityas or sons of Aditi. 

MITRA-SAHA. A king called also Kalm^ha-pada ((i.v.). 

MLECHHAS. Foreigners, barbarians, people not of Aryan 
race. 

MOHA-MUDGARA. ‘Hammers for ignorance.* A poem 
in explanation of the Vedanta philosophy. It has been printed 
and translated by K6va 

MR/CHCHHAKATi ‘The toy-cart.’ A drama in ten acts 
by King iS^draka, supposed to be the oldest Sanskrit drama 
extant, and to have been written in the first or second century 
A.D. The country over which /S^draka reigned is not known. 
This play, says Wilson, its translator, “ is a curious and interest¬ 
ing picture of national manners . . . free from aU exterior 
influence or adulteration. -It is a- portrait purely Indian. It 
represents a state of society suffioi^tly advanced in civilisation 
to be luxunous and coxiupl^ and is cert&inly very far from 
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offering a flattering similitude, although nt>t without some 
attractive features.” Williams observes, “ The dexterity with 
which tlie jdot is arranged, tho ingenuity with which the inci¬ 
dents are connected, the skill with which the characters are 
delineated and contrasted, tho boldness and felicity of the 
diction, are scarcely unworthy of our own great dramatists.” 
Tlicre arc translations in French and several editions of the 
text 

M-K/GAKKAl-LEKTIA. a play in four acts, written by 
VLswa-natha at Benares. The piece takes its name from the 
heroine, a princess of Kamarupa. It is a comparatively modern 
work. 

M/^/TYU. ‘ Death.* A name of Yama, the god of the dead. 

MUCHITKU'XDA. In the Purawas, son of Mandhatn; and 
called ‘ king of men.* He rendered assistance to the gods in 
their wars with the A suras or demons, and he asked and 
obtained as a reward the boon of a long uninterrupted sleep. 
Whosoever disturbed him was to be burnt to ashes by fire 
issuing from his body. Kala-yavana was lured into his cave, 
by KWshwa and woke tho sleeper, who cast a fiery glance upon 
the intruder which destroyed liijn. Muchukunda then paid 
laud and honour to Krish7ia, who gave him power to go to 
whatever celestial region ho wished, and to enjoy aU heavenly 
pleasures. Muchukunda left his cave and went to Gandha- 
inadana to perform penance. The Malia-bharata says he was 
reproved >)y Kuvera for trusting to his priest more than to his 
own prowess for success in war, but he replied that tho religious 
aid of Briihraans was as necessary as the warlike powers of 
Kshatriyas. 

MUDGALA. A Vedic JlisM from v'hom the Maudgalya 
Brahmans sprang. There were several other Brahmans named 
!Mudgala. A sage of this name is recorded in tho Maha-bharata 
to have “ lived a life of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, offer¬ 
ing hospitality to thousands of Brahmans, according to his 
humble means, with tho grain which he gleaned like a pigeon, 
and which (like the widow of Zarephath's oil) never underwent 
dimipution, or rather increased again, when it was required.’* 
The choleric sage Dui>vasas went to test the patience of Mudgala, 
and six times devoured all tho food which his host possessed 
without ruffling his temper. Dur-vasas in his admiration do- 
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dared that Muigala would go bodily to heaven, and the mes¬ 
senger of the gods arrived with his heavenly car. The sago, 
before accepting the invitation, desired to be mfoimed of the 
joys and ills of heu,ven. After hearing a full explanation, he 
found that the enjoyments of heaven must come to a close, so 
he declared that he “ had no desire for heaven, and would seek 
only that eternal abode whore there is no sorrow, nor distress, 
nor change.” He dismissed tlie messenger of the gods, and 
began to practise ascetic virtues, becoming indifferent to praise 
and blame, regarding clods, gold, stones, and gold as alike. 
Pure knowledge led to fixed contemplation; and that again 
imparted strength and complete comprehension, whereby ho 
obtained supreme eternal perfection in the nature of quietude 
{niwam). 

MUDRA-RAKSHASA. * The signet of the minister.’ A 
drama by Visakha-datta. Tliis play has an historical interest, for 
Chandra-gupta, the Sandracottiis of Greek writers, is a leading 
character in it. The date of its production is apparently the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.d. It is one of the dramas trans¬ 
lated by Wilson, who says, “ The author was not a poet of the 
sphere of Bhava-bhuti or Kali-dasa. His imagination rises not to 
their level, and there is scarcely a brilliant or beautiful thought 
in the play. As some equivalent for the want of imagination, 
he has a vigorous perception of character and a manly strain of 
sentiment, that are inferior only to elevated conception and deli¬ 
cate feeling. Ho is the Massinger of the Hindus. The language 
of the original partakes of the general character of the play; it is 
rarely beautiful or delicate, but always vigorous, and occasion¬ 
ally splendid.” 

MUGDHA-BODHA. A standard Grammar by Vopadeva, 
written towards the end of the thirteenth century. It has been 
edited by Bohtlingk, and there are several Indian editions. 

MGKA a Danava, son of U'pasunda. He assumed the form 
of a 'wild boar in order to kill Arjuna, but was himself killed by 
(Siva in his form of the Kirata or mountaineer. 

MUKIIAGNI. * Fiery-facod.’ Spirits or goblins with faces 
of fire, perhaps meteors. 

MXTW2?A ‘Bald.’ An appellation of ICotu. Home of a 
demon slain by Durga. 

MUWDAKA. Name of a XJpanishad (q.v.)' translated by 
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Dr. Roor in the Bibliotheca Indka and by Rammohnn Roy. 
There are several editions of the text. 

MUNI. “ A holy sage, a pious and learned person, endowed 
with more or less of a divine nature, or having attained to it by 
rigid abstraction and mortification. The title is applied to the 
iZishis, and to a great number of persons distinguished for their 
writings considered as inspired, as Pawini, Vyasa.” * Tlieir super¬ 
human powers over gods and men have been often displayed in 
blessings, but more frequently in cursea 

MURA, MURU. A great demon who had seven thousand 
sons. Ho was an ally of the demon Naraka, who ruled over 
Prag-iyotislni, and assisted him in the defence of that city 
against Krishna. Ho placed in the environs of the city “ nooses 
the edges of which wore as sharp as razors,” but Krishna cut 
them to pieces with his discus, slew Muru, “ and burnt his'seven, 
thousand sons like moths with the flame of the edge of his discus,” 

MURARI. ‘ Tlie foe of Mura.’ An appellation of Krishna. 

MURARt MI/SRA Author of the drama Murari Naiaka or 
Anaigha Raghava (q.v.). 

MUSALA The pestle-shaped club carried by Bala-rama. It 
was named Saunanda. 

MUSALA - DHARA, MUSALAYUDHA, MUSALIN. 

‘Armed with a pestle.’ An appellation of Bala-rama. 

MUSHTIKA. A celebrated boxer in the service of Kansa, 
who directed him to kill Krish7»a or Bala-mma in a public en¬ 
counter, but Bala-rama overthrew him and killed him. 

NABHAGADISHTA, NABHAGANEDISHraA, NABHA- 
NEDISHTHA. A son of Manu, who, while ho was living as 
a Brahmachari, was deprived of his inlieritance, by his father 
according to the Yajur-vedti, by his brothers according to the 
Aitaroya Biahmana. He subsequently acquired wealth by im¬ 
parting spiritual knowledge. 

• NACHIKETAS. The story of Nachiketas is told in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana and Katha Upanisliatl Vaya-sravasa or 
Aruni, the father of Nachiketas, desirous of attaining heaven, 
performed great sacrifices, and was profuse in his gifts to the 
priests. The son told him that he had not given all, for that 
he, his son, was left, and said, “ To whom shall I be given ? ” 
On repeating the question, the father angrily replied, ‘‘To death.” 
So the son departed to the abodes of death, and, after staying 
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there three niglTts, Yoma was constrained to offer him a boon. 
He prayed to see his father again and bo reconciled. Tliis boon 
■wras granted and another offered. All kinds of blessings were 
proposed, but the youth refused to bo contented with anything 
but a true knowledge of the soul. Yama then proceeded to 
instruct him. The story has been done into verse by Muir 
( 7 (Kr/.s, voL V. p. 329). 

NAGA A snake, especially the cobra-capella. A mythical 
semi-divine being, having a human face with the tail of a ser¬ 
pent, and the expanded neck of the cobra. The race of Nagas 
is said to be a thousand in number, and to have sprung from 
Kadru, the wife of Kasyapa, for the purpose of peopling Patala, 
or the regions below the earth, where they reign in great 
splendour. From the name of their mother they are called 
Kudraveyas. Their mother is sometimes called Su-rasiL This 
dominion was taken from them by the Gandharvas, but they 
recovered it through their sister, the Narmada river, who induced 
Vishwu ■ to send Pratardana to their assistanca Their females 
were handsome, and some of them intermarried with men, as 
XJlupi with Arjuna. 

The Nagas, or a people bearing the same name, are historical, 
and have left many traces behind them. There were mountains so 
called, and Naga-dwipa was one of the seven divisions of Bharata- 
varsha. Kings of this race reigned at Mathura, Padmavati, &c., 
and the name survives in the modem Nagpur. There are various 
speculations as to who and what they were, but it seems clear 
they were a race distinct from the Hindus. The mythological^ 
accounts are probably based upon the historical, but they have 
been mixed up together and confused. The favourite theoiy is 
that they were a Scythic race, and probably obtained their name 
from worshipping serpents or holding them in awe and reverence. 

NAGA-LOKA PatiUa, the residence of the Nagas. 

NAGA-NANDANA a Buddhist drama in five acts by StX 
Harsha Deva. It has been translated by Boyd. The text has 
been printed. 

NAGARA A city. There are seven sacred citips which 
confer eternal happiness—(r.) Ayodliya, (2.) Mathura, (3.) Maya 
(Gaya), (4.) Kaa (Benares), (5.) Konohl (Conjeveram), (6.) 
Avanti or Avantika (Ujjayini), (7.) Dwaraka or !^aravatL 
NAHUSHA Son of Ayus the eldest son of Puruiavas, and 
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father of Yayati. This king is mentioned by Manu as having 
come into conflict with the Brahmans, and his story is repeated 
several times witli variations in difierent parts of the Maha- 
hhiirala as well as in the Puriiwas, the aim and object of it 
evidently being to exhibit the retribution awaiting any man who 
derogates from tlie power of Brahmans and the respect due to 
them. “ By sacrifices, austere fervour, sacred study, self-restraint, 
and valour, Nahusha acquired tlio undisturbed sovereignty of 
the three worlds. . . . Tlirough want of virtuous humility the 
great king Kahusha Avas utterly ruiniul.”— Manu. One version 

the story says that he aspired to the possession of ludram, wife 
of Tndra, when that god had concealed himself for having killed 
a Brahman. A thousand gi’cat /fishis bore the car of Nahusha 
tlirough the air, and on one occasion ho touched with his foot 
the great Agastya, Avho was carrying him. The sage in his anger 
cried out, “ Fall, thou serpent,” and Nahusha fell from his 
glorious car and became a serpent. Agastya, at the supplication 
of Nahusha, put a limit to the curse; and according to one ver- 
uon, the doomed man was released from it by the instrumentality 
of Yudhi-sh/hira, AN’hen he threw olf “ liis huge reptile form, 
became clothed in a celestial body, and ascended to heaven.” 

NAIKASHEYAS. Carnivorous imps descended from Ni- 
kasha, motlicr of llavawa. They are called also Nikashiitmajas. 

NAIMISHA, NATl^IISHARAiV^YA. A forest {amiiya) near 
tlie Gomati (Gumti) river, in which the Malia-bharata was 
rehearsed by Sauti to the assembled i^ishis. 

NAIRi 27 TA Belonging to the south-west quarter; tlie 
regent of that quarter. An imp, goblin, or Rakshasa. 

NAISIIADHA-CHARITA, NAlSIIADlTlYA. A poem on 
the life of Nala, king of Nishadha, by Sn Harsha, a great scep¬ 
tical philosopher Avho lived in the eleventh or twelfth century 
A.D. ^ It is one of the six Mahii-kavyas. There arc several 
printed editions. 

NAKSHATRAS. Mansions of the moon, lunar asterisms. 
At first they were twenty-seven in number, but they were 
increased to twenty-eight. They are said to be daughters of 
Daksha who Avere married to the moon. See Daksha. 

NAKXJLA The fourth of the Pawdu piincm Ho was the 
twin son of Miidri, the second wife of Pa»du, but mythologically 
he was son of the Aswins, or more specifically of the Aswin 
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Nastya He taught the art of training and managing 
horses by Drowa, and when he entered the service of the king 
of Vira/a he was master of the hOTso. He liad a son named 
Nir-amitra by his wife Karewu-matl, a princess of Chedi. See 
Mah^bharata 

NALA. I. King of Nishadha and liiisband of Pamayanti. 
The story of Kala and BamayantI is one of tlic (‘pisodes of the 
MabS-bharata, and is well known from having hefm translated 
into Latin by Bopp and into English verso by Beau Milman. 
BamayantI was the only daughter of Bhima, king of Vidarbha 
(Birar), and was very lovely and accom])lishc<l. Nala was bmvo 
and handsome, virtuous, ami learned in the Vedas, skilled in 
arms and in the management of liorses, but addicted to the vice 
of gambling. They loved each other upon the iiuire fame of their 
respective virtues and beauty, and BamayantI pined for the 
pre.seiice of her unknown lover. Bhima determined that hi.s 
tlaughter should hold a swayam-vam. Kiijas flocked to it in 
iM-owds, and among them Nala. Four gods, Indra, Agni, 
VaruTia, and Yaina, also attendfid. Xala met them on the 
way, and reverently promised to do their will. I’hey hade him 
enter the palace and inform Baruayanti that they would pre¬ 
sent themselves among the candidates, and that sIjc must choose 
one of them. Nala reluctantly performed his task, hut his 
presence perfected his conquest, and the maiden anuouncefl her 
resolve to pay due homage to the gods, but to choose him for 
lier lord. Each of the four gods assumed the form of Nala, 
but the lover’s eye distinguished the real one, and she made her 
choice. They married and lived for some time in gr('at liappi- 
ncss, a son and a daughter, named Indraseiia and Indrasenil, 
being born to them. Kali, a ])ersomfication of the Kali or iron 
i«ge, arrived too late for the swayam-vara. He resolved to be 
revenged, and he employed his peculiar powers to ruin Nala 
through his love of gambling. At his instigation, Pushkara, 
Nala’s younger brother, proposed a game of dice. Kali chaimed 
the dice, and Nala went on losing ; but he was infatuated ; the 
entreaties of friends and ministers, wife and children, were of 
no avail; he went on till ho had lost his all, even to his clothes. 
His rival Pushkara became king, and proclaimed that no one 
was to give food or shelter to Nala, so the ruined monarch 
wandered forth into the forest with his wife, and suffered great 
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privations. Some birds flew away with his only garment He 
resolved to abandon his wife in the hope that she would return 
to her father’s court, so he divided her sole remaining garment 
while she slept and left her. Thus left alone, DamayantI 
wandered about in groat distress. She did not go home, but 
she at length found service and protection with the princess of 
(’hedi. Nala fell in with the king of serpents, who was under a 
curse from which Nala was to deliver him. The serpent bit Nala, 
and told him that the poison should work upon him till the evil 
spirit was gone out of him, and that he should then be restored 
to all he loved. Through the effects of the bite he was transformed 
into a missb ipen dwarf. In this form he entered the service of 
iiitui)ar»a, king of Ayodliya, as a trainer of horses and an 
accomplished cook, under the name of Bahuka. DamayantI' 
was discovered and conducted to her father’s home, where she 
found her children. Great search 'was made for Nala, but in 
vain, for no one knew him in his altered fonn. One Brahman, 
however, suspected him, an 3 informed DamayantI. She re¬ 
solved to test his feelings by announcing her *intention of hold¬ 
ing a second swayam-vara. King iiitupaim determined to 
attend, and took Nala with him as driver of his chariot. '.B*tu- 
parna was skilled ip numbers and the rules of chances. On 
their joumoy he gave a wonderful proof of this, and he in¬ 
structed Nala in the science. When Nala had acquired this 
knowledge the evil spirit went out of him, but still he retained 
his deformity. DamayantI half penetrated his disguise, and 
was at length convinced that he was her husband by the flavour 
of a dish which he had cooked. They met, and, after some 
loving reproaches and the interference of the gods, they became 
reconciled, and Nala resumed his form. He again played with 
Pushkara, and staked his wife against the kingdom. Profiting 
by the knowledge he Had obtained from jRituparTia, ho won 
back all and again became king. Pushkara then humbled him¬ 
self, and Nala not only forgave him, but sent him home to his 
own city enriched with many gifts. The text of this poem 
has been often printed, and there are translations in varidus 
languagca 

2. A monkey chief, said to be a son of Yiswa-karma. Accord¬ 
ing to the Bamayana, he had the power of making stones float 
in water. He was in Eama’s army and built the bridge of' 
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stone called Rafna-setu, or Nala-eetu, from the continent to 
Ceylon, over which Kama passed with Ids army. 

NALA-KUYARA. A son of Knvera. 

NALODAYA (IN'fda + udaya). ‘ The rise of Nala.* A poem 
describing the restoration to power of King Nala after he had 
lost his all It is ascribed to a Kali-dasa, but the composition 
is very artificial, and the ascription to the great K^-dasa may 
well bo doubted. The text has been printed, and there is a 
metrical translation by Yates. 

NAIiOPAKHYANA The story of Kala, an episode of the 
Maha>bharata Bee Nala 

NAMUCHI A demon slain by Indra with the foam of 
water. The legend of Namuchi first appears in the iS/g-veda, 
whore it is said that Indra ground “ the head of the slave 
Namuclu like a sounding and roUiiig cloud,” but it is amplified 
by tlie commentator and also in the /Siatapatha ErnhmaTm and 
Maha-bhiirata. When Indra conquered the Asuras there was one 
Namuclii who resisted so strongly that ho overpowered Indra 
and held him. Namuchi otfered to let Indra go on promise not 
to kill him by day or by night, witli wet or with dry. India 
gave the promise and was released, but ho cut off Namuchi’s 
head at twilight, between day and night,, and with foam of 
water, which was, according to the authorities, neither wet nor 
dry. The Maha-bh^ta adds that the dissevered head followed 
Indra calling out “ 0 wicked slayer of thy friend.” 

NANDA. I. The cowherd by whom K?*i8h?Ki was brought 
up. 2. A king, or dynasty of kings, of Magadha, that reigned 
at Pa/ali-putra, and was overthrown by Chandra-gupta the 
Maurya about 315 rc. See Chandra-gupta. 

NANDANA. The grove of Indra, lying to the north of Meru. 

NANDI. The bull of Siva. The Vayu Purawa makes him 
the son of Kasyapa and Surabhi. His imago, of a milky white 
colour, is always conspicuous before the temples of Siva. He is 
the chamberlain of Siva, chief of his personal attendants (ganas)^ 
and carries a staff of office. He is guardian of all quadrupeds. 
He is also called Nalankayana, and he has the appellations of 
Nadi-deha and Ta/kfava-tidika, because he accompanies with 
music the tmdava dance of his master. 

NANDI-MUKHAS. A class of Pitria or Manes, concerning 
whose character' there is a good deal of uncertainty. 
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NANDINt Tho cow of plenty belonging to* th^ sage Vasish- 
flia, said to have been bom of Surabhi, the cow of plenty that 
was produced at the churning of the ocean. 
j^ANDI-PURAiVA. Sm Purawa. 

NANDlM, NANDl-SfWAEA. ‘Lortl of Nandi.’ A title of 
(Mva. It is related in the Ramayaraa that Havana went to the 
^Siira-vana, tho birthplace of Karttikeya, and on his way through 
the mountains he belield “ a formidable, dark, tawny-coloured 
dwarf calhid Nandlswara, who was a follower of Maha-deva, or 
rather that deity himself in another body. This being desired 
RavaTia to halt, as 5 iva was sporting in the mountain, and no 
one, not even a god, could pass. Ravana asked derisively who 
iSiva was, and laughed contemptuously at Nandwwara, who had 
the face of a monkey. Nandwwara retorted that monkeys hav¬ 
ing the same shape as himself and of similar energy should be 
])roduced to destroy Ravana’s race. In reply to this menace, 
RavaTia threatened to puU up the mountain by its roots and lot 
Siva, know his own danger. So he threw his arms round tho 
mounhiin and lifted it up, which made the hosts of jS'iva tremble 
and Parvati quake and cling to her husband. /Siva then pressed 
down the mountain with his great toe, and crushed and hold 
fast the arms of Ravawa, who uttered a loud cry which shook 
all creation. Ruva//a’s friends counselled him to propitiate fiiva, 
and he did so for a thousand years with hymns and weeping. 
Siva, then released him, and said that his name should be Rilva^ia 
from the cry (rdva) which he hail littered. The origin of this 
story is sufficiently manifest, it has been built up on the name 
Ravawa, to tho glory of Siva, by a zealous partisan of that deitj'. 

NARA. ‘ Man.’ The original eternal man. 

NARAD A. A R/shi to whom some hymns of the Rig-veda 
are ascribed. He is one of the Prajapatis, and also one of the 
seven great R;shis. Tim various notices of him are somewhat 
inconsistent. Tho Rig-veda describes him as “of the Ka«wa 
family.” Another authority states that he sprang from the 
fr>rehead of Brahmii, and tlie Vishwu Purawa makes him a son 
of Kasyapa and one of Daksha’s daughters. Tho Maha-bharata 
and some PuraTzas state tliat he frustrated the scheme which 
Daksha had formed for peopling the earth, and consequently 
incurred that patriarch’s curse to enter again the womb of a 
woman and be bom. Daksha, however, relented at the solici- 
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tation of Brahm^ and consented tliat l^aiada should he bom 
again of Brahma and one of Daksha’s daughters; he wsa hence 
called Brahma and Deva-brahma. In some respects he boars a 
resemblance to Orpheus. Ho is the inventor of the vi»a (lute), 
and was chief of the Gandharvas or heavenly musicians. He 
also went down to the infernal regions (Patala), and was de¬ 
lighted Avith what he saw there. In later times ho is connected 
Avith the legend of K?7sh7ia. Ho warned Kansa of the imminent 
incarnation of VishMu, and he afterwards became the friend and 
associate of Krish;^ 

Tlie Karadarpancha-ratra relates that Brahmii advised his 
son Karada to marry, but Narathi censured his father as a false 
teacher, becaust? devotion to Kr/shwa was the only true means 
of felicity. Brahma then cursed Narada to lead a life of sen¬ 
suality, in subjection to women, and Niirada retorted the curse, 
condemning Brahma to lust after his oAvn dauglitcr, and to 
bo an object unworthy of adoration. Narada has the appella¬ 
tions, Kali-karaka, * strife-maker Xapi-v^aktra, ‘ monkey-faced;' 
Pimna, ‘ messenger or spy.' 

Narada was also one of the great Avriters upon Liav. His 
text-book, called “ Naradiya Dhanna-siistra,” has been translated 
into English by Dr. Jolly. 

NARADA PANCHA-RATRA. A ritualistic work of the 
Vaishwavas. It has been printed in the JJihliotheca Indica. 

NARADA-PURAiVA, NARADlYA-PURAATA. »Whore 
Narada has described the duties AAdiich were ohsened in the 
Bn'hat Kalpa, that is called the Xaradiya, having 25,000 
stanzas.” But the only copy that Wilson analysed contained 
not more than 3000 stanzas. There is another work called the 
Bnlian or Great Naradiya, but this extends only to 3500 verses. 
These Purawas, says Wilson, hear “ no conformity to the defi¬ 
nition of a Pura,?ia; both are sectarial and modern compilations, 
intended to support the doctrine of Bhakti or faith in Vishnu.” 
They are modern compositions, possibly even of so late a date as 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. One of them refers to 
the “ killers of coavs ” and “ contemners of the gods,” nieajiing, 
no doubt, the Mohammadans, so that the passage Avould seem 
to have been Avritten after India was in their hands. 

NARAKA. Hell; a place of torture to which the souls of 
the wicked are sent. Manu enumerates tAventy-onc hells :— 
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Tamisra, AncUiartsunisra, Maha-rauraya, Raurav^ Naraka, Kala- 
sutra, Mah^naraka, Sanjivana, Maha-vlchi, Tapana, Sampiata- 
pana, Sanhilta, Sak^ola, Kutfmala, Puti-mnttika, Loha-muku, 
^ijisha, Paiithana, /Kalman, Asi-patra-vana, and Loha-duraka. 
Other authorities vary greatly as to the numbers and names of 
the hells. See Vishwu Purawa, ii. 214. 

NARAKA. An Asura, son of the Earth. In the Malian 
bharata and Vishnu Purana he is said to have carried off the 
ear-rings of Aditi to the impregnable castle of Prag-jyotisha, but 
Krishna, at the request of the gods, went there and killed him 
and recovered the jewels. In the Hari-vansa the legend differs. 
According tr this, Naraka, king of Prag-jyotisha, was an implac¬ 
able enemy of the gods. lie assumed the form of an elephant, 
and having carried off the daughter of Viswa-karma, he subjected 
her to violation. He seized the daughters of the Gandharvas, and 
of gods and of men, as well as the Apsarasas themselves, and 
had more than 16,000 women, for whom ho built a splendid 
residenca He also appropriated to himself jewels, garments, and 
valuables of all sorts, and no Asura before him had ever beem 
so horrible in his actions. 

NARA-HARAYAVA. Two ancient itishis, sons of Dharma 
and Ahinsa. The names are sometimes applied to Knshmi 
and to Krishwa and Arjuna. The Vamana Purawa has a 
legend about them which is alluded to in the drama of Vik- 
ramorvasi. Their penances and austerities alarmed the gods, 
so Indra sent nymphs to inspire them with passion and disturb 
their devotions. Karayawa took a flower and placed it on his 
thiglL Immediately there sprung from it a beautiful nymph 
whose charms far excelled those of the celestial nymphs, and 
made them return to heaven filled with shame and vexation. 
HarayaTia sent this nymph to Indra with them, and from her 
having been produced ffom the thigh {uru) of the sage, she was 
called Urvasl. 

NARASmHA-AVATARA. See Avatara. 

NARASINHA PURAJVA. See Pura?ia. 

NARA-YISHWANA. ‘A man-devourer;* a Rakshasa or 
other malignant being. 

NARAYAVA i. The son of Kara, the original man, and 
often identified or coupled with Kara. 2. The creator Rrahm^ 
who, according to'lkfanu, was so called because the ijraters {nara) 
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were his first ay^ma or place of motion. The name^is found for 
the first time in the datapaths Brahma^ia. The name as com¬ 
monly used applies to Yishn^u, and is that under which he was 
first worshipped. 

liABMADA. The Nerbudda river, which is esteemed holy. 
The personified river is variously represented as being daughter 
of a jRtshi named Mekala (from whom she is called Mckala and 
Mekala-kanya), as a daughter of the moon, as a ‘ iuind-born 
daughter ’ of the Somapas, and as sister of the N^as. It was 
she who brought Furukutsa to the aid of the Nagos against the 
Gandharvas, and the grateful snake-gods made her name a charm 
Against the venom of snakea According to the Vishnu Puiuna, 
she had a son by Furukutsa who was named Trasadasyu. Tlie 
Matsya Furana gives Du/i-saha as the name of her husband. 
The Hari-van^ is inconsistent with itself, In one place it 
mokes her wife of Furukutsa and mother of Trasadasyu; in 
another it makes her the wife of Trasadasyu. She is also called 
Keva and Furvo-ganga, and, as a daughter of Uie moon, Indu-jii 
and Somodbhava 

NASATYA. Name of one of the Aswins. It is also used 
in the plural for both of them. 

NAVA-RATNA The nine gems: pearl, ruby, topaz, dia¬ 
mond, emerald, lapis lazuli, coral, sapphire, and one not identified 
called Go-meda. The nine gems of the court of Vikrama, pro¬ 
bably meaning Vikram^itya, whose era the Samvat begins in 
S6 B.C. A verse gives their names as Dhanwanlari,,Kshapawaka, 
Amara Sinha, /Sanku, Vet^a-bha^/a, Gha^a-karpara, Kali-dasa, 
Varaha-mihira, YararuchL The date of Yikramaditya is by no 
means settled. Bhau Daji endeavours to identify Yikrama with 
Harsha Yikramaditya, who lived in the middle of the sixtli 
century. 

NIDAGIIA. A Brahman, son of Fulastya, who dwelt “ at 
Vlra-nagara, a large handsome city on the banks of the Devika 
river (the Gogra). He was a disciple of the sage Aibhu, and 
when Ribhu went to visit his disciple, Nid^ha entertained him 
reverentially. Ribhu instructed him in divine knowledge until 
he learned to behold all things as the same with himself, and, 
perfect i^ holy knowledge, obtained final liberation.” 

NtDANA-SGTBA An old work upon the metres of the Yedaa 

NIDHI. * A treasure.’ Nine treasures belonging to the god 
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Kuvcra. Each of them is personified or has & guardian spirit, 
which is an object of worship among the TantrikasL The nature 
of these Nidhis is not clearly understood. See a note by Wilson 
on verse 534 of the Megha-diita, Collected Works, iv. 379. 
Their names are Kachchhapa, Mukunda, Nanda (or Kunda), 
Kharba, Makara, Nila, iSankha, Padma, and Maha-padma. The 
Nidhis are callod also Nidhana, Nikara, and jSevadhi. 

NIDRA. ‘ Sleep.’ Sometimes said to be a female form of 
Bralimii, at others to have been produced at the churning of the 
ocean. 

NIGIIAiVTU, NIGHAi\rrUKA. A glossary, especially of 
synonyms and obsolete and obscure Vodic terms. There was 
at least one work of this kind before tlie days of Yaska. See 
Nirukta. 

NIKASHA. A female demon, the mother of EavaJia. The 
mother of the carnivorous imps called Pirita^anas, or by their 
metronymic Naikusheyas and Nikashatmajas. 

NIICUMPItA. I. A Eakshasa who fought against Eama. Ho 
was son of Kumbha-karwa. 2. An Asura who, according to the 
Hari-vama, received the boon from Brahma that he should dio 
only by the hands of Vishnu. He was king of Sha/-pura and 
Lad great magical pow'ors, so that lie could multiply l)imself into 
many forms, though he commonly assumed only three. He car¬ 
ried off the daughters of Brahma-datta, the friend of lO'fshna, 
and that hero attacked him and killed him under (L’lfferent 
forms more than once, but he was eventually slain outright by 
Krishna, and his city of Sha^pura was given to Bralima- 
datta. '' 

NiLA. * Blue.’ i. A mythic range of mountains north of 
kferu. 2. A mountain range in Orissa. 3. A monkey ally of 
Rama. 4. A PaTirfava warrior killed by Aswatthaman. 

NILA-KAN 7 TIA.. ‘ Blue throat.’ An epithet of Siva. See 
Siva. 

NIML Son of Ikshwaku, and founder of tlio dynasty of 
Mithila. He was cursjed by tlie sage Vasishfha to lose his cor¬ 
poreal form, and he retorted the imprecation upon the sage. 
Both abandoned the bodily condition. Vasishfha was bom 
again as the issue of Mitra and Varuwa, but “ the corpse of 
Nimi was preserved from decay by being embalmed with fiu- 
grant oils and resins, and it remained as entire as if it were 
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immortaL” Th§ gods were willing to restore him to bodily life, 
bat l^imi declined, declaring that the sejKiration of soul and 
body was so distressing that he would never resume a corporeal 
shape and become liable to it again. “ To this desire the gods 
assented, and ISTimi was placed by them in tho eyes of all 
living creatures, in consequence of which their eyelids are over 
opening and shutting .”—Vishnu Puram. A wink of tho eye 
is caUod nimisha^ and the legend was probably built upon the 
resemblance of the two words. 

NIRiVAYA-SINDIIU. A work on religious ceremonies and 
law by Kamalakara. It has been printed at Bomba}’’ and Benares. 

NIRR/TI. ‘Death, decay.' Death personilied as a god¬ 
dess ; sometimes regarded as tho wife and sometimes as the 
daughter of A-dliamia. One of the Rudras. 

NIRUKTA * Etymology, glossary.’ One of tho Vedangas. 
The Nirukta is devoted to the explanation of difficult Vedic 
words. The only work of tho kind now known to us is tliat of 
Yaska, who was a predecessor of Bawini; but such works were 
no doubt numerous, and the names of seventeen writers of 
Niruktas are mentioned as having preceded Yaska. The 
Nirukta consists of three parts :—(i.) 2Jaigha«/uka, a collection of 
synonymous wonls; (2.) Naigama, a collection of words peculiar 
to the Vedas ; (3.) Daivata, words relating to deities and sacri- 
.iices. These are mere lists of words, and are of themselves of 
little value. They may have been compiled by Yaska himself, 
or he may have found tliem really to his hand. The real Nirukta, 
tlie valuable portion of tho work, is Yaska’s commentary whicli 
follows. In this he explains the meaning of woids, enters into 
etymologicfil investigations, and quotes passages of the Vedas 
in illustration. These are valuable from their acknowledged 
antiquity, and as being the oldest known examples of a Vedic 
gloas. They also throw a light upon the scientific and religious 
condition of their times, but tho extreme bi-evity of their style 
makes them obscure and difficult to understand. The text of 
tho Nirukta has been published by Roth. 

NISITADA. A mountain tri^ dwelling in the Vindhya 
mountains, said to have been produced from tho thigh of VeTia; 
the Bhils or foresters, and barbarians in general {See Verta.) 
Any outcast, especially tlie offspring of a Brahman father and 
£fudra mother. . 
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NISHADHA. I. A mythic xange of mountains lying south of. 
Moru, hut sometimes described as on the east It is north of tho 
Himalaya. 2. The country of Nala, probably the Bhil country. 

NISHTTGRt In the .flig-veda, the mother of Indra. 

NI-SUMBHA. An Asura killed by Dur^l Su Kumbha. 

NlTI-MANJARl. A work on ethics by Dya Dwiveda, 
exemplified by stories and legends with special reference to the 
Vedas. Some specimens are given in the Indian Atdlqm/fy, 
vol. V. 

^flTT-iSiASTRAS. Works on morals and polity, consisting 
either of proverbs and wise maxims in verse, or of stories and 
fables inculcating some moral precept and illustrating its efiecta 
Those fables are generally in prose interspersed with pithy 
maxims in verso. 

NIVATA-KAVACHAS. ‘ Clothed in impenetrable armour.’ 
A class of Daityas descended from Prahl^a, “ whose spirits 
were purified by rigid austerity.” According to tlie Maha- 
bharata they wore 30,000,000 in number, and dwelt in tlie 
depths of the sea. They were destroyed by Arjuna. 

NR/-SINHA. The Nara-sinha or man-lion incarnation. /Sfec 
Avatara. 

NR/-SINHA PURAVA, Purana. 

NjB/-SINHA TAPANI. An Upanishad in which Vishwu is 
worshipped under his form Nri-sinha. PubHshed with the com¬ 
mentary of ^ankaracharya in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

NYAYA. The logical school of philosophy. See Dar^ana. 

NYAYA-DAR^ANA, NYAYA-SCTRA-Vi?/TTL Works 
of Gotama on tlie Nyaya philosophy. They have been printed. 

ODRA. The country of Orissa A man of that country. 

OM. A word of solemn invocation, affirmation, benediction, 
and consent, so sacred that when it is uttered no one must hear 
it. The word is used atiihe commencement of prayers and re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, and is generally placed at the beginning of 
books. It is a compound of the three letters a, u, m, which are 
typical of the three Vedas; and it is declared in the Upanishads, 
where it first appears, to have a. mystic power and to be worthy 
of the deepest meditation. In later times the monosyllable re¬ 
presents the Hindu triad or union of the three go<^ a being 
Vishnu, u iSiva, and m Brahma. This monosyllable is called 
Udg^tha. 
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OMKABA. "The sacred monosyllable Om. Name of one of 
the twelve great lingas. See Lingo. 

OSHADHI-PRASTIIA. ‘The place of medicinal herbs.* 
A city in the Himalaya mentioned in the Kumora-sambhava. 

OSHjf’HA-KARiVAKAS. A people whoso lips extended to 
their ears, mentioned in the Maha-bharata. 

PAD A- The Pada text of the Vedas, or of any other work, 
is one in which each word {pada) stands separate and distinct, 
not joined with the next according to the rules of sandhi (coali¬ 
tion). See Paflia. 

PADMA, PADj\IAYATI. A name of LakshmT. 

PADhIAVATL Name of a city. It would seem, from the 
mention made of it in the drama Malati hladhava, to lie in the 
Vindhya mountains. 

PADMA-KALPA. The last expired kalpa or year of Jlruhm^ 
PADMA-PURAATA, PADMA-PURAAA This Purawa 
generally Stsinds second in the list of Pura7?as, and is thus do-' 
scribed:—“ That which contains an account of the period when 
the world was a golden lotos {padma)y and of all the occurrences 
of that time, is, tlierofore, called Padma by the wise. It con- 
tains 55,000 stanzas.” The work is divided into five books or 
Khanefas :—“ (i.) Srishii Khawrfa, or section on creation ; (2.) 
Bhurai Khawdii, on the earth ; (3.) Swarga Khanrfa, on heaven; 
(4.) Patrda Kha?Jtfa, on the regions below the earth ; (5,) IJttara 
Kha77/i?ii., last or supplementary chapter. Tliere is also cui-rent 
a sixth division, the Xriy^yoga-sam, a treatise on the pmctice 
of devotion.” These denominations of the various divisions 
convey but an imperfect and partial notion of their heterogene¬ 
ous contents, and it seems probable that the different sections 
are distinct works associated together under one title. There is no 
reason to consider any of them as older than th.o twelfth century. 
The tone of the whole Purana is strongly Vaislrwava; that of the 
last section especially so. In it 5 iva is represented as explain¬ 
ing to Parvati the nature and attributes of Vish^ni, and in the 
end the two join in adoration of tliat deity. A few chapters 
have been printed and translated into Latin by WolUioim. 

PAHLAVA. Name of a people. Manu places the Pahlavas 
among the northern nations, and perhaps the name is connected 
with the word Pahlavi, t.e., Persian. They let their beards grow 
by command of King Sagara. According to Manu, they were 

‘p 
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Kshatriyas who had become outcasts, but the JSfi^aha-bharata says 
they were created from the tail of Vasislidia’s cow of fortune; 
and lli(j Kamuyawa states that they sprang from lier breath. 
TJ)ey are also called Pahnavas. 

PAIJAVANA. A name of the King Sudas, his patronymic 
as son of Pijavana. 

J’AILA. A ]()arned man who was appointed in ancient days 
to collect the hymns of the it/g-veda. He arranged it in two 
parts, and must have been a coa«ljutor of Veda Vyasa. 

PAKA-. 9 ASAXA. a name of Indra, and of Arjuiia as dc- 
sceiideil from Indra. 

PALAK \PYA. 7\n ancient sage who woto upon medicine, 
and is snp])osod to have been an incarnation of Dhanwantari. 

PAIMPA. A river which rises in the /?/shyamuka mountain 
and falls into the Tungabhadra below Anagundi. Also a lake 
in the same locality. 

PATs^CHA-CIlUM. A nam.‘- of RamblnT. 

PANCIIAJAXA. I. XaiTKj of a demon who lived in the sea 
in the form of a coiieli-slicll. He seized the son of Saiidlpani, 
under whom K?’/sln/a learnt the use of anus. Krishna rescued 
the boy, killed the demon, and afterwards used the concli-shcU 
for a horn. 2. A name of Asfunanjas (q.v.). 

PANCllAJANYA. Iv?'islma’s conch, formed from the shell 
of the sea-demon Panohajana. 

PANCllAliA. Xamo of a cotintry. Prom the Mahti- 
bliiirata it woiihl sociin to have occupied the Lower Doab; Manu 
places it near Kanauj. It has sometimes boon identified with 
the Panjiib, and with “ a little tenitory in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Hastinajiiir.” Wilson says, “ A country ex¬ 
tending north and west from Delhi, from the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas to the Chamhal.” It was divided into Northern and 
Southern I’aiichalas, and the Ganges separated them. Cunning- 
liam considera North l^anchfda to be Kohilkhand, and South 
Paiichala the Gaiigetic lloab. The capital of the former was 
Ahi-chhatra, whose ruins are found near Ranmagar, and of tlie 
latter Kampilya, identical with the modern Kumpilu, on the old 
Ganges between Bsidaun and Farrukhiiljad. 

PANCHA-LAKSHAVA. The five distinguishing character¬ 
istics of a Purawa. See Purawa 

PANCHALl Praupadr as princess of Panchala 
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panchAnAna. * Five-faced.’ An epithet applied to 
iSiva. 

PANCHAPSARAS. Name of a lake. See Manda-karwL 

PANCHA-^IKHA. One of the earliest professors of the 
Sankhya philosophy. 

PANCHA-TANTRA. A famous collection of tales and 
fables in five (pancha) books (tantm). It was compiled by a 
Brahman named Vislnai-samian, about the end of the fiftli 
century A.U., for the edification of the sons of a king, and was 
the original of the better-kno'svn llitopadci'a. TJiis work has 
reappeared in very many languages both of the East and West, 
and has been the source of many familiar and widely known 
stories. It was translated into Palilavi or old I’ersian by order 
of Naushirvan in the sixth century a.d. In the ninth century 
it appeared in Arabic as Kalila oDamna, then, or before, it wjus 
translated into Hebrew, Syriac, Tiirkisli, and (Jreek; and from 
these, vci’siouKS were made into all the languages of EurojKs, and 
it became familiar in England as Pilpa/’s Fables (Fables of 
Bidpai). In moflem Persia it is the basis of the Anwiir-i 
Suhaill and lyar-i IXTiiisb. The latter has reappeared in Hin¬ 
dustani as the Khirad-afroz. The stories ai-o popular through¬ 
out Hindustan, and have found their way into most of the lan¬ 
guages and dialects. There are various editions of the text and 
several translations. 

PANCIIAVATI. A place in the great southern forest near 
the sources of the Godavari, whore Rama passed a long period 
of his banishment. It has been proposed to identify it with 
the modern Nasik, because Lakshmami cut off 8urpa-nakha’s 
nose (ndsika) at Pancliiivati. 

PANCIIAVINNA. See Praudlia BrIUjmawjL 

PANCHA-Vi27KSirA. ‘ Five trees.’ The five trees of 
Swarga, named Mandara, Parijiltaka, Santana, Kalpa-vnksha, 
and Hari-chandana. 

PANOHOPAKnYANA. TJio Pancha-tantra. ' 

PAATHAVAS. The descendants of Paw7u. 

PAATHU. ‘ The pale.’ Brother of Dhrita-rashfra, king of 
Hastina-pura and father of the Pandavas or Vmd\i princes. See 
Malm-bharata. 

VANDYA. Pawdya, Chola, and Chera were three kingdoms in 
the south of the Peninsula for some centuries before and after the 
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Christian era. 'PUndya was well known to the Romans os the 
kingdom of King Pandion, who is said to have sent ambassadors 
on two. different occasions to Augustus Cscsar. Its capital was 
Madura, the Southern Mathura. P&ndya. seems to have fallen 
under the ascendancy of the Chola kings in the seventh or 
eighth century. 

PAi\riNl. The celebrated grammarian, author of the work 
called Pawinlyain. This is the standard authority on Sanskrit 
grammar, Jind it is hold in sucli respect and reverence that it is 
considered to have been written by inspiration. So in old times 
Panini was placed among the Aishis, and in more modem days 
he is reprosf nied to have received a largo portion of his work })y 
direct inspiration from the god ;Siva. It is also said that he 
was so dull a child that lie was expelled from school, but the 
favour of /i’iva placed him foremost in knowledge. He was not 
the first grammarian, for ho refers to the works of several who 
preceded him. The grammars which have been written since 
his time are numberless, but although some of them are of great 
excellence and much in use, Pawini stiU reigns supremo, and 
his rules are incontestable. “ His work,” says Professor Wil¬ 
liams, “ is perhaps the most original of all productions of the 
Hindu mind.” The work is written in the form, of Sutras or 
aphorisms, of which it contains 3996, arranged in eight (asMa) 
chapters {(ulhydya), from which the work is sometimes called 
Ash/adhyayl. These aphorisms are exceedingly terse and com- 
jilicated. Spcfdal training and study are required to reach their 
ineahing. Colehrooke remarks, that “ the endless pursuit of 
exceptions and limitations so disjoins the general precepts, that 
the reader cannot keep in view their intended connection and 
mutual relation.^. He wanders in an intricate maze, and the key 
of the labyrinth is continually slipping from Ids hand.” JBnt it 
has been well ol).served that there is a groat difference between 
the European and Hindu ideas of a grammar. In Europe, gram¬ 
mar has hitherto been looked upon as only a means to an end, 
the medium tlirougli which a knowledge of language and litera¬ 
ture is acquired. With the Panrfit, grammar was a science; it 
was studied for its own sake, ahd investigated with the most 
minute criticism ; hence, as Goldstucker says, “ Pawini’s work is 
indeed a kind of natural history* of the Sanskrit language.’* 
Panini was a native of tShlatuia, lu the country of Gandhara, 
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west of the Iimus, and so is known aS ^lottarija. He is 
described as a descendant of Panin and grandson of Devalo. 
His mother’s name was Dakshi, who proliably belonged to the 
race of Haksha, and he bears the metronymic Daksheya. He 
is also called Ahika. The time when he lived is uncertain, but it 
is supposed to have been about four centuries b.c. Goldstucker 
carries him back to the sixth century, but Weber is inclined 
to place him considerably later. Panini’s grammar has been 
printed by Bbhtlingk, aud also in India. See Goldstiicker’s 
Pdninl, his Place in LiteratureP 

PANTS. ‘Niggards.’ In the jffig-veda, “the senseless, false, 
evil-speaking, unbelieving, u upraising, unworshipping Payds were 
Dasyus or envious demons who used to steal cows and hide them 
in caverns.” They are said to have stolen the cows recovered by 
^Shrama (q.v.). 

PANNAGiV. A serpent, snake. See Naga. 

PAPA-PUKUSHA. ‘ Alan of sin.’ A personification of all 
wickedness in a human form, of which all the members are great 
sins. The head is brahmanicide, the arm cow-killiiig, the nose 
woiuan-mux-der, Ac. 

PAKADAS. A barbarous peojde dwelling in the north-west. 
Manu says they were Kshatriyas degraded to be ^STulra.'?. 

PARAAIARSIIIS (Parama-r/shis). The great iiisliis. See 
7 ?ishi. 

PARAAfA tman. The supreme soyl of the universe. 

PARAMESHjTIIIN. ‘Who stands in the highest placa’ 
A title applied to any superior god and to some distinguished 
mortals. A name used in the Vedas for a son or a creation of 
Prajapati. 

PARAiS'ARA. A Vedic ii’ishi to whom some hymns of the 
^ig-veda are attributed. Ho was a disciple of Kapila, and he 
received the Vish?iu Purawa from J^ulastya aud taught it to 
Maitreya. He was also a writer on Dharma-ioatra, and texts of 
his are often cited in hooks on law. Speculations as to his ora 
differ -widely, from 575 B.a to 1391 b.c., and cannot bo trusted. 
By an amour with Satyavati he was father of Krishm Dwaipa- 
yana, the Vyasa or arranger of the Vedas. According to the 
Nirukta, he was son of Vasishfha, but the Maha-hharata and 
the Vishfiu PuraTia make him the son of jShktri and grandson of 
Vasishfha, The legend of his birth, as given in tlie Malia-bharata, 
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is that Kin" Kalmasha-pada met witli /''aktri in a narrow path, 
and desired liiin to get out of the way. The sage refused, and the 
Kaja struck liim with liis whij). Therouj)on tlio sage cursed the 
Kiija so that he became a man-eating Rakshasa. In this state 
ho ate up /S'aktri, wliose Avifo, Adr/,synntJ, aftc^rwards gave hirth to 
I’arii-sara. When tliis cliild grew up and heard the jiarticulara 
of his father’s death, lie instituted a sacrifice for tlic destruction 
of all the Kakshasas, hut was dissuaded from its completion by 
VasisJi/ha and other sages. As he desisted, he .scattered the 
remaining saerificial tire upon the northern face of the Jlimalaya, 
■where it still blazes forth at the phases of the moon, consuming 
Rakshasas, furests, atul mountains. 

1 ‘ARA/S' A RA-PURAiVA. P>eG Pnriiwa. 

PARASIKAS. Parsikas or Parsikas, f.e., Persians. 

PARAS'U-RAIMA. ‘ Rrmia Avith the axe.’ The first Riima 
and the sixth Avatara of Vish?^!. lie was a Brahman, the fifth 
son of Jamail-agni and Rewuka. Bv his fatlier’.s side he descended 
from Bhr/gu, and Avas, far exccHmce^ the Bhargava; by his 
mother’s side ho belonged to the royal race of the Ku.sikas. lie 
became manifest in the world at the beginning of the Tretii- 
yuga, for the purpose of repressing tlio tyranny of tlie Kshatriya 
or re^al caste. TIis storv is told in the Maha-bliamta and in the 
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Puriinas. Ho also ajipenrs in the Ramavam, but chiefly as an 
opponent of Riima-chandra. According to the Maha-bharata, he 
instructed Arjuna in the use of arms, and had a comhat with 
Bhishraa, in wbieh both siillereil equally. He is also represented 
as being ju'esent at the great ■war council of the Kaurava princes. 
This ParaAii-riinia, the sixth Avatara of "Vishnu, appeared in 
the world before Rama or Rama-chandra, the seventh Avatara, 
hut tliey Avert*, both living at the same time, and the elder incar¬ 
nation shoAved some ji'alousy of the younger. The Alaha-bharata 
represents Para.vu-raina »as being struck senseless by Rilma- 
eliandra, and the Ramayawa relates how Parasu-rania, Avho was 
a follower of 6'iva, felt aggi’ieved by Rama’s breaking the bow 
of /Siva,.and challenged him to a trial of strength. Tliis ended 
in his defeat, and in some Avay led to his being “ excluded from 
a seat in the celestial world.” In early life Parasu-rama was 
umler the protection of jSiva, who instructed him in the use of 
arms, and gave him the parasu^ or axe, from which he is named. 
The first act recorded of him by the Mah^bharata is that, by 
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commmul of his father, he cut off the head of his mother, Ke»ukiL 
Slie had incensed her husband entertaining impure thoughts, 
aiiii he called upon each of his sons in succession to kill her. 
l^aiuju-riima alone obeyed, and his readiness so pleased his father 
that ho told him to ask a boom lie beggi'd that his mother 
might bo restored jaire to life, and, for himself, that he might Iw 
invincible in single combat and enjoy length of days. J'tiraiJii- 
rama’s hostility to the Kshatriyas evidently iiiJivatos a severe 
struggle for tho sujiremaev between them and the Urahiuans. 
lie is said to have cleared the eartJi of the Kshatriyas twenty- 
one times, and to have given the earth to tlm r>rrihTnaj)fl. Tim 
origin of his hostility to tlie KsJiatriyas is thus related:—Karta- 
vlrya, a Kshatriya, and king of iho Ilaihayas, Jjad a thousand 
arms. This king paid a visit to tJm liennitage of Jainad-agni in 
tho absence of that sage, and was hospilahly entertained by his 
wife, hut when he (h;]»artcd ho carried olf a sacrificial calf he- 
longing to tlielv host. This act so enraged I*arasa-raina that ho 
pursued Kurta-virya, cut olf his thousand arms and killed him. 
In rctjiliation the sons of Karta-viiya, killed Jamad-agni, and for 
that murder rarasu-riiina vowed vengeanee against them and the. 
M'hole Kshatriya race. “Thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Kshatriya caste, and lie lilled with their hhxxl the 
five large lakes of Samaiita-panchaka.” He then gav(5 tlie eartri 
•to Ka.syapa, and retired to tho Mahcndra mountains, wlicnj he 
was visited by Arjuna, TraditioJi ascribes the origin of ihe 
country of ^lalabar to Para-su-rilma. According to one account 
he received it as a gift from Yanu?a, and aeconliug to another 
hedroA'o back tlie ocean and cut fissures in the. (Jhaks with blows 


of his axe. He is said to have brought Hrahmans into this 
country from tlie north, im<l to have bestowed the land upon 
them in expiation of tho slaugliter of the Kshatriyas. He bears 
the appellations Khamfa-para.«n, ‘wlio strikes witli the axe,* and 
Nyaksha, ‘inferior.’ 

PARAVASU. See Kaibhya and Yava-krila. 

PAKIJATA. The tyec produced at the churning of tho 
ocean, “ and the delight of the nymphs of heaven, perfuming the 
world with its blossoms.” It was kept in Indra’s heaven, and 
was the pride of his wife /Sachl, but wlien Kiislma visited Indra 
in Swarga, his wife Satya^bhama induced him to carry the tree 
away, which led to a great fight between the two gods and their 
adherents, in which Tndra was defeated. The tree was taken to 
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l^waraktt and planted there, but after Kr/sh«a*8 death it returned 
to Indra’s heaven. 

PAKIKSHIT. Son of Abhimanyu by his wife Uttara, 
/pnndsoii of Arjuna, and father of Janamejaya. He was killed 
by A.s’Avatthanian in the womb of his mother and was born dead, 
but he was brouglit to life by Krishna, who blessed him and 
cursed Airw'atthaman. When Yudhi-shfhira retired from tho 
world, Pariksliit succeeded him on tlie throne of Hastina-pura. 
Jle died from the bite of a serpent, and the Ehagavata Pura7ia 
is represented as having been relwiarsed to him in tho interval 
];etwceii tlio bite and his death. Also written Parikshit. 

PARIPATKA. The northern part of the VindJiya range of 
mountains. Aoconling to the llari-vantsa, it was the scene of tho 
combat between KrisliTKi and Indra, and its heights sank down 
under tlie pressure of Kjishwa’s feet. Also called Pariyatra 

PARISHAD. A college or community of Brahmans asso¬ 
ciated for the study of the Vedas. 

PARl/S^LSTf^'A. A supplement or appendix. A series of 
worlc.s called Parhishias belong to the Vcdic period, but they 
are the last of tho scries, and indicate a transition state. They 
“ supply information on theological or ceremonial points which 
had been passed over in the Sutras, and they treat everything in 
a popular and superficial manner, as if the time wras gone when 
students would spend ten or twenty years of their lives in* 
fathoming the mystei'ies and mastering the intricacies of tho 
Bralimawa literature .”—Maz Muller. 

PARIVRAJAKA A religious mendicant. A Bmhman in 
tile fourth stage of his religious lifa See Brahman. 

PARJiANYA. I. A Yedic deity, tho rain-god or rain per¬ 
sonified. Three hymns in the ifig-veda are ^dilressed to this 
deity, and one of them is very poetical and picturesque in de¬ 
scribing rain anti its elFqcis. The name is sometimes combined 
with tho word rata (wind), ’parjanya-vaia, referring probably to 
the combined powers and elfects of rain and wind. In later 
times he is regarded as the guardian deity of clouds and rain, 
and tho name is applied to Indra. 2. One of the Adityas. 

PARSHADA. Any treatise on the Vedas produced in a 
Parishad or Vedic collcga 

PARTITA. A sun of Pritha or KuntL A title applicable to 
the three elder PaTufavas, but especially used for Arjuna. 
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PABVATl ‘The mountameer/ A name of the wife of < 5 iva. 
See DevL 

PA 5 U-PATI. ‘ Lord of creatures.’ A- name of Kudia or of 
one of Ills manifestations. See Eudra. 

I*ATALA. Tlio infernal regions, inliabited by Nagas (ser¬ 
pents), Daityas, Diinavas, Yakshas, and others. They are seven 
in number, and their names, according to the Vishnu Purawa, are 
Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabliastimat, Mahatala, Sutahi, and Patala, 
but these names vary in ditfei,*ent authorities. The Padma 
I’urana gives the names of the seven regions and their rcs[)ectivo 
rulers as follow :—(i.) Atala, subject to Maha-muya ; (2.) Vitala, 
ruled by a form of iS'iva called HatakeA-wara ; (3.) Sutahi, ruled 
by Rali; (4.) Talatala, niied by Maya; (5.) Mahatala, whore 
reside the great serpents; (6.) Kasjitahi, whore the Daityas ami 
Danavas dwell; (7.) Piitala, tlie lowermost, in wdiicli ViLsuki 
reigns over tlic chief Nagas or snake-gods. Iii tljo ;S^iva Puriina 
them are eight: Patfila, Tala, Atala, Vitala, Tala, Vidhi-jiatTda, 
tSarkara-bhumi, and Vijaya. The sage Niirada paid a visit to 
these regions, and on his return to the skies gave a glowing ac- 
(;ount of them, declaring them to be far more delightful than 
Imira’s heaven, and abounding with every kind of luxury and 
sensual gratification. 

PA 2 ’ALI-PUTRA. The Palibothra of the Greek writers, and 
described by them as being situated at the confluence of the 
Erranaboas (the Sone^river) with the Ganges. It w;is the capital 
of the Nandas, and of the Maurya dynasty, founded by Chandra- 
guptii, which succeeded them as rulers of Magadlm. Tlio city 
has been identified with the modern Patna; for although the 
8one does not now fall into the Gang(« there, the modern 
tow'n is smaller in extent than the ancient one, and there is 
good reason for believing that the rivers have changed their 
courses. 

PATANJALA. The Yoga philosophy. See Dar.mna, 

PATANJALI. The founder of the Yoga philosophy. (See 
Dar.9ana.) The author of the Maha-bhashya, a ctdebrated com¬ 
mentary on the Grammar of Panini, and a defence of that work 
'against the criticisms of Katyayana. lie is supposed to have 
written about 200 B.G. Ram Krishna Gopiil £ha 7 i(farkar, a late 
inquirer, says, “He probably wrote the third chapter of his 
Bhashya between 144 and 142 ao.” Weber, however, makes 
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his (late to he 25 a.d. He is also called GonarAlya {ind Oowik^ 
puti-a. A leg(wl a(!coimting for his name represents that he fell 
as a small snake from heaven into the palm of Pamni {patay 
‘ fall('n j ’ anjali, * palm ’). 

1 *A: 7 ’HA. ‘ Reading.’ There are three forms, callc^d Paflias, 

in which tlie Vedic text is read and written:—(i.) Sanhitii- 
jiii/ha, the ordinary form, in wliich the Avords coalesce according 
to the rules of tSandhi; (3.) Pada-pil/ha, in W'hich each word 
stands separate and independent; (3.) Krama-pa^ha, in which 
each word is given twice, fii*st joined Avith the woid. preceding 
and then with the word following. 

PATl'ANA. ‘ City.’ Several gr(»at places have been known 
as I’attan or ‘ the city.’ Soma-iiatha was Pattan; Anhahviira 
is still known as Pattan, and there is also Patna. 

PAULOMAS. Ka.?yapa by his wife Puloma had many 
thousand “distinguished Diinavas called Paulomas, Avho wem 
])owerfid, ferocious, and eniel.” They Avere killed by Arjuna. 

PAlJj\rZ)RA, PAUA' 7 >KAT\ A. Pelonging to the country of 
Piindnu The conch-shcdl of Bhishma. 

PAUiY/^RAXA. A pretender who, oji the strength of being 
a \M,su-deA"a, or descendant of one naiueil Yasu-deva, set himself 
up in op[)osition to Krislrna, wlu) Avas son of Yasu-deva, and 
assumed his style and insignia^ lie AA’as suiiportcd by the king 
of Xtlo’i (Benares), but he Avas defeated and killed by Xr/shwa, 
and Benares Avas burnt. ^ 

PAURAYAS. Heseendants of Pnru of the Lunar race. See 
Puru. 

1 ‘AY AN A. ‘ AYind.’ The god of the wind. See Yayu. 

PllALGUNA. I. A name of Arjuna. 2. Name of a month. 

l‘IY/?ARAKA. A watering-place on the coast of Gujarat, 
near DAvaraka, r('sortc‘d to occasicmally by Ivrishy^o, It still 
survives as a village, and is held in vcneral.ioiL It is about 
twenty miles from the uorth-Ave.st extremity of the Pcninslihu 

PINGALA. I. The great authority on the Chhandas or 
1 ‘roaody of the Yedas. He is supposed to have Avritten about 
tAvo centuries n.c. 2. Name of one of the serpent kings some¬ 
times identified with the foregoing. 

PIPPALADA. A school of the Atharva-veda, founded by a 
sago of that name. 

P 15 ACIIAS (mas.), PI^S'ACHI (fern.). Fiends, evil spirits, 
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placed l>y the V8das as lower than Tluksliasas. Tlie vilest and 
most malignant order of malevolent beings. Accounts differ as 
to tlieir origin. The Brahma?*a ami tlie Malia-bliamta say that 
they were created by Brahma, together with tlie Asiiras and 
Biikshasas, from tlie stray drops of water wliich fell apart from 
the drops out of which gods, men, gandliarvas, &e., had been 
produced. According to ?danu they sprang fj'om ilit! l*rajapatis. 
In tlie Pumnas tliey are represented as the oilspring of lva.'fyaj)a 
by his wife Krodliava.9a, or PLsacha, or Kupi.va. 
PmCllA-LOKA. See TA)l<a. 

PI^ITAaS'ANAS, PmTAA'lNa Carnivorous and cannibal 
imps descended from Nikasha, 

PITA-MAIIA. A paternal grjindfather. A name of Prahmii 
as the great fatlier of all, 

PiTAAJBARA. ‘ Clotlied in yellow^ garments.’ A name ef 
Yislmu. 

PiniA-STIf ANA. ‘ Seat,’ or lit. ‘ place of a scab’ “ Pifty- 
one places w'here, according to tlu* Tantnis, the linihs of Sail 
fell when scattered by her Imsband »S'iva, as he boro her dead 
l)ody about and tore it to pieces after slie had ])ut an end to Jut 
existence at Daksha’s sacrilicc. This yiart of the legj'iid seems 
to ho an addition to the original fable, made by tlui Tantnis, as 
it is not in tlie Purf^wa. {See Paksha.) Tt borirs some analogy 
to the Egyptian fable of Isis and Osiris. At tluj Pi/ha-stlianas, 
however, of .1 wfda piuklii, Vindliya-vasiiii, Kali-gln'd, and 
others, temples are erected to tlie diircrent foriiKs of Devi or 
►Sati, not to the phallic emblem of Alahurileva, which, if present, 
is there as an acce.ssory, not as .a principal; and the chief object 
of worship is a hgure of the goddess-- a cireninstance in which 
there is an essential difierence between tlie temples of Durgfi 
and tlie shrines of Osiris.”— WUson. 

PlTit/S. Putres ; the fathers; the Manes. This name is 
applied to three different classes of beings:—i. The Alancs of 
departed forefathers, to whom vindiifi (halls of rice and flour) 
and water are offered at stated periods. 2. TJie ten Prajapatis 
or mythical progenitors of the human race. 3. “ Accoixling to 
a legend in the Hari-van/?a and in the Vayii Purawa, the first 
Pitns were the sons of the gods. The gods having offended 
Brahma by neglecting to worship him, w’ere cursed by him to 
become fools; but, upon tlieir repentance, lie directed them to 
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apply to tlioir sons for instruction. Being taught accordingly 
the rites of expiation and penance by their sons, they addressed 
them as fathers; whence the sons of the gods were the first 
T^itris.” The account given of the PitWs is much the same in 
all the Puriiwas. “ They agree in distinguishing them into seven 
(•lasses, three of which are without form, or composed of intel¬ 
lectual, not elementary substance, and assuniing what fom^s they 
please; and four are corporeal. When the Puranas come to the 
enumeration of tlic particular classes, they somewhat diftor, and 
the accounts in all tho works are singularly imperfect.” The 
incorporeal Pitris, according to ono enumeration, are the Vaira- 
jas, Agnishwatta.s, and Barhiahads. Tho first of these seem also 
to be called Subhilswaras, Somasads, and Saumyas. The cor¬ 
poreal are the ^sii-kalas or Su-kaliiis, Angirasas, Su-swadhas, and 
Somapas. The Siikalas are also called Manasas; the Bomapas 
are also called Ushmapas ; the Angirasas seem also to bo called 
ITavishmats, Ifavirbhfijas, and Upahutas; and the Su-swadhas 
are apiiarenily the same as the Ajyapas and Kavyas or Kavyas. 
The Vairajas are tho Manets of gn^at ascetics and anchorites, 
the Agnislrwattas are tin*- Pitris of the gods, the Barhishads of 
demons, the Somapas of Braliinans, the IlavishmaUs of Ksha- 
triyas, tho Ajyapas of VuByas, and tho Su-kulius of the jS'iidras; 
hut one authority, tho Ilari-vaiKsa, makes tho Somapas belong 
to tho /S^udras, and the Su-kiilins to tlie Brahmans, and thcro 
appears to be good rcjison for this. Other names are given hy 
Dr. F. Hall from various authorities (Vislmu Pura/m, iii. 339) ; 
Ka^fniipas, Pheiiapas, Sudhavats, Garhapatyas, Ekasriiigas, Cha- 
turvedas, and Kalas. Besides those there arc the Vyamas, 

‘ fumes,’ the Pitris of the barbarians. Tho /tig-veds and Manu 
make two independent classes, tho Agni-dagdlrhs and the An- 
agni-dagdhns, those ‘ wdio when alive kept up (or did not keep 
up) the household flame,’ and presented (or did not present) 
oblations with fire. The Vishnu Puriina makes the Barhishads 
identical with tho former, and the Agnishwattas with the latter. 
Yama, god of the dead, is king of the Pitris, and Swadha, 

‘ (d)lation,’ is sometimes said to bo their mother, at oBiers their 
wife.— Wilson, Vishnu Purdna. iil 157,339. /bVijManu, iii 192. 
PITA’/.LOKA. SeeLoks. 

PITA’ 7 -PATL ‘The lord of the Manea’ Yama, judge of 
the dead. 
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PIYADA 5 L • Asoka. 

PRABHASA A place of pilgrimage on tlie coast of Gn^jarati 
near to Dwaraka, and also near to the temple of Soma-natha. 

PRABHAVATt Wife of Pradyumna (q.v.). 

PRABODHA-CHANDRODAYA ‘The rise of the moon 
of knowledge.' A philosopliical drama by Knshwa MiSia, who 
is supposed to have lived about the twelfth century. It has 
been translated into English by Dr. Taylor, and into German 
by Rosenkranz and by HirzeL 

PRAeHAWi?A-PAiVi?AVA ‘ The incensed Panrfavas.’ A 
drama in two acts by R^a /S'okhara, the main incident in which 
is the outrage of Braupadi by the assembled Kaurava princes. 

PRACHETAS. i. One of the Prajiipatis. 2. An ancient sage 
and lawgiver. ' 3. The ten Piachetasas were sous of Prachina- 
barhis and great-grandsons of Pj'itliu, and, according to the 
Vishreu Purawa, they passed ten thousand years in" the great 
ocean, deep in meditation upon Vishnu, and obtained from him 
the boon of becoming the jirogenitors of mankind. They took 
to wife Murisha, daughter of Kandu, and Daksha W'as their sou. 

Daksha. 

PRACHYAS. The people of the east; those east of the 
Ganges ; the I'rasii of the Greeks. 

PKADIIANA Matter. Primary matter, or nature as opposed 
to spirit. 

PRADYUMJfA. A son of Krishna, by RukmijiT. When a 
child only six days old, he was stolen by the demon <Sambajra 
and thrown into the ocean. There he was swallowed by a lish, 
which was afterwards caught and carried to the house of /Shmbarn. 
Wlieij the fish was opened, a beautiful child was discovered, and 
Mayiirdevl or Mayarvatl, tlie mistress of <S'ambara’.s household, 
took him under her care. The sage Narada informed her who 
the child was, and she reared him carefully. When ho grew up 
she fell in love with him, and informed him who he was and 
how he liad been carried off by Samhara. lie defied the demon to 
battle, and after a long conflict slew him. Then ho flew through 
the air with Mayavati, and alighted in the inner apartmonte of his 
father’s palace. Kr/shna presented him to his mother RukaiiKi 
“ with tlie virtuous Mayavati his wife," deoJaring her really to 
be the goddess Rati. Pradyumna also married Rakudmati, the 
daughter of Rukmin, and had by her a son named Aniruddha. 
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l^adyumna was killed at Dwaraka in the presence of his father 
during a drunken brawl Though Pradynnma passed as the 
son of Kmhwa, ho was, according to the legend, a reviTal or 
resuscitation of Kama, tho god of love, who wjis reduced to ashes 
by tho fi(',ry glance of ^S'iva, and so the name Pradyumna is used 
for Kama, (jS'ee Kama.) Tho Vislwm Puriiwa puts the follow¬ 
ing words into tlie mouth of Karada when he pi-osonted Prad¬ 
yumna to Rukmim ;—“ When Maninatha (the deity of love) had 
perished, tho goddess of beauty (Rati), desirous to secure his 
revival, assumed a delusive form, and by her charms fascinated 
the demon ^Shinbara, and exhibited licrsnlf to him in various 
illusory enjoymenta This thy son is the descended Kama; 
and this is ^the goddess) Rati, his wife. There is no occasion 
for any uncertainty ; this is thy daughter-in-law.” In the Hari- 
van/?a lie has a Avife named Prabhavaii, daughter of King Vajra- 
nahha. When ho wont to see her for the first time, ho changed 
himself into a hee and lived in a garland of flowers which had 
been prepared for hi^r. According to tlio Malia-bharata, he was 
Sanat-kmuara, tho son of llrahmu. 

PRiVDYUMNA-YIJAYA ‘Pradyumna victorious.’ A 
drama in seven acts upon the victory of Piudyumna over tho 
Daitya Vajra-nabha, Avrittcii hy 5 ankara Dikshita about tho 
middle of the last century. “ The play is the work of a Pawdit, 
hot of a poet.”— Wilson. 

PRAG-J YOTISHA. A city situated in the east, in Kama- 
rfipa on the boiilers of Assam. See lYaraka. 

PRAlir.ADA, PRAHRADA. A Daitya, son of Hirawya- 
kasipu and father of Ball llirawya-ka^ipu, in his wars with tho 
gods, had wrested tho sovereignty of heaven from Indra and 
dwelt there in luxury, llis son Prahhula, while yet a boy, 
became an ardent devotee of Vislmu, which so enraged his 
father that ho ordered the boy to be killed j but not tho weapons 
of the Daityas, tho fangs of the serpents, the tusks of tho 
celestial elephants, nor tho flames of fire took any effect, and his 
father was constrained to send liim back to his preceptor, whero 
he continued so earnest in performing and promoting the wor¬ 
ship of Visliwu that ho eventually obtained final exemption 
from existence. According to some accounts, it was to avenge 
Pralilada, as well as to vindicate his own insulted majesty, that 
Vislmu became incarnate as the Kara-sinha, ‘man-lion,’ and slew 
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Hiranya-kasipu.* After tlio deatli of his father, Pralilada be¬ 
came king of the Daityas and dwelt in Patala; but, according 
to the Piidma Pura/m, ho was raised to the rank of Iiidra for 
life, and finally united with Vish//.u. The I^dma IHirana 
can'ies the story farther back to a previous birth. In this pre¬ 
vious existence Praldada was a Brahman named Soniiv^arman, 
fifth sdn of /Siva-^fannan. llis four brothers died anti ob¬ 
tained union with Visli/iu, and he desired to follow them. 
To accomplish this he engaged in profound meditation, but he- 
allowed himself to be disturbed by an alarm of the Daityas, aiul 
so was born again as one of them. He took tlio part of his 
race in the war between tbeni and the gods, and w'as killed by 
the discus of Vishwu, after that he was again born as son of 
llirawya-kaAipu. 

PRAJA-l*ATr. ‘ J.nrd of creatures,’ a progenitor, creator. 
In the Veda the term is apidied to Indra, Savitn, Soma, Ilir- 
aaya-garbha, and other deities. Jji Maim the term is applied to 
Brahma as tlic active creator and suppm-ter of the universe ; so 
Brahma is the Prjija-pali. It i.s also given to Maim Swiiyam- 
bhuva himself, as the son of Bmlmia and as the seconihn-is^ 
creator of the ten R/shis, or “ mind-born sons ” of Bralimil, from 
whom maiddnd has descended. It is to these ten sages, as 
fathei’s of the human race, that tJio name Praja-pati most com¬ 
monly is given. They are Marichi, Atri, Angiru.s, Pulastya, 
Pulaha, Kratu, Vasishflia, Pracheta.s or Dakslia, Bhrigu, and 
Niirada. According to some authorities the Prajil-patis are only 
seven in number, being identical with the seven gnwit A’/shis. 
{See 7 A'shi.) The number and names of the I’raja-patis vary in 
different authorities : the Maha-bharahi makes twenty-one. 

PRAKAjSAS. Messengers of Vishnu, also called Vishnu- 
dutas. 

PKAKA/TA. Tlie Prakrits are provincial dialects of the 
Sanskrit, exhibiting more or less deterioration from the original 
language ; and they occupy an intermediate po.sition between 
that language and the modem vernaculars of India, very similar 
to that of the Romance languages between the I^atin and the 
modem languages of Europe. They resemble the European 
languages also in another respect: they have in them a small 
proportion of words which have not been affiliated on the original 
classical language, and are apparently remnants of a different 
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tongue and an older race. The Prakrits are chiefly known from 
the dramas in which kings and Bmhmans speak Sanskrit, while 
characters of inferior position speak in different Prakrits. 
Sometimes those Prakrit passages are so very debased that it 
hardly seems possible for them to be specimens of really spoken 
vernaculars. Such passages may perhaps be comic exaggerations 
of provincial peculiarities. The Prakrits have received careful 
study, and the Prakrita-prakasa, a Grammar by Vararuchi, 
■ translated by Professor Cowell, was probably written about the 
beginning of tlie Christian era. See. Katyayana. 

PKAK^/TI. Nature; matter as opposed to spirit. The per¬ 
sonified will of the Supremo in the creation, and the prototype 
of tlie female sex, identified with Maya or illusion. The iSakti 
or female energy of any deity. 

PRALAM 15 A. An Asura killed by Krislma, according to 
the ATaha-bharata. Ilis story as told in the Vishrau Pura^ia is, 
that he was an Asura and a dependant of Kansa, With the 
object of devouring the boys Krishna and Bala-rama, he joined 
them and their playmates in jumping. Pralamba was beaten 
by his opponent Bala-rama, and by the rules of the game had 
to carry the victor back on his shoulders to the starting-placa 
He took up Bula-raina and then expanded his form, and was 
making off with his rider when Bala-rilma caUod upon Krislma 
for assistance. Krishwa made a long speech, and ended hy tell¬ 
ing him to suspend awhile his mortal character and do what was 
right. Bala-rama laughed, squeezed Pralamba with his knees, 
and heat him on the head with his fists till his eyes were knocked 
out and his brain forced through his skull, so that he fell to the 
giound and expired. 

PRAJvAYA A dissolution of the world at the end of a kalpa. 

PRAMATHAS. A class of demi-gods or fiends attendant 
upon Siva. 

PRAMLOCIIA. A celestial nymph sent by Indra to beguile 
the sage KaTidu from his devotion and austerities. She lived 
Avith him for some hundreds of years, which were hut as a day to 
the sago. When he awoke from his delusion he drove the nymph 
from his presence. The child with which she was pregnant hy 
him came forth from her body in drops of perspiration, which 
she left upon the leaves of the treca These drops congealed 
and became eventually the lovely nymph Marisha (q.7.). 
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PRAiVA. ‘Breath or lifa’ In the Atharva-vcda it is pels 
sonified and a hymn is addressed to it 

PBASANNA-RAGHAVA A drama by Jayardeva in seven 
acts. It has been printed at Benares. 

PRASENA. Son of JNiglma and brother of Satra-jit or 
Sattrcgita. He was killed by a lion. See Syamantaka. 

PRAaS'NA. Name of an Upanishad (q.v.). 

PRAStJTI. A daughter of Mann and wife of Daksha. 

PRATARDANA Son of Divodilsa, king of KiLs’L The 
whole family of Divodasa was slain by a king named Vita-havya. 
The afflicted monarch through a sacrifice performed by Bhrigu 
obtained a son, Pratardana, who became a mighty warrior, and 
avenged the family wrongs upon his father's foe. Vita-havya 
then flew to the sage Blwigu for protection, and was by him 
raised to the dignity of a Brahmarshi. 

PRATl/SAKHYAS. Treatises on the phonetic laws of the 
language of the Vedas, dealing with the euphonic 'combination 
of letters and the peculiarities of their pronunciation as they 
I)revailod in the ditleront /S^akhas or Vedic schools. These 
treatises arc very ancient, but they are considerably later tlian 
the hymns, for the idiom of the hymns must have become 
obscure and obsolete before these treatises were necessary. Pour 
such treatises are known :— 

liig-veda .—One which is considered to belong to the SSkhala- 
sakha of this Veda, and is ascribed to iSaunaka. It has been 
edited and translated into German by Max Muller, and into 
French by M. Regnier. 

Yajwr-^eda. —Taittiriya-pratisakhya, belonging to the Blafik 
Yajur, printed in the Bibliotheca Indica and also in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, with a translation by Professor 
Whitney. 

Vaja^aneyl-frdtisdlchya .—Belonging to the Wliite Yajur. It 
is attributed to Katyayana, and has been edited and translated 
by Weber. 

A tharvurveda .—The (Saunakiya Chatur^hyayika, i. e ., iShunaka’s 
treatise in four chapters. Edited and translated into English 
by Whitney. 

No Pratisakhya of the Sama-veda has been discovered. 

PRATI-SHIHANA. An ancient city, the capital of the 
early kings of the Lunar race; “ it was situated on the eastern 

Q 
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side of the confluence of the Ganges and Juihna,” opposite to 
the modern Allaliabiid. The capital of /fj'alivaliana on the Goda¬ 
vari, supposed to bo the same as “ Pattan ” or “ I*yetan.” 

J^RAlJ/>lIA-13RAnMAiVA. One of the eight Lrahmawasof 
tlie Sama-vedtu It contains twenty-live sections, and is there- 
f()r(5 also culled Pancha-vinsa. 

PR AY AG A. The modern AUaliabad. The place whore the 
Ganges, Jninna, and the fabled subterranean Saras wall unite, 
called also Tri-vowl, ‘the triple braid’ It lias always been a 
c(dcbrat(vl place of pilgrimage. 

PRETA A ghost; an evil spirit animating a dead carcase, 
and liaunting cemeteries and other places. 

I’it/SIiAJLlIlRA. A son of Manii Yaivaswata, who, accord¬ 
ing to tJio llari-van.'>a and the Pura/ias, became a /yiidra because 
he killed the cow of his religious preceptor. 

PR/SIIATA. Drupada’s father. 

PA'/A'Nl. In the Vedas and Purawas, the cai-th, the mother 
of the JMaruts. The name is used in the Vedas also for a cow. 
There we-re several females of this name, and one of them is 
said to have been a new birth of Devaki. 

PRITJrA. A name of Kunti. 

PA/Tlir, PiiVTIIlJ, PA 7 TUI - VAIVYA. PWthI or 
Prithl-vaiwya, IVitlu, .son of Vamif is mentioned in the 
ii’ig-veda, and lie is the declared Aishi or author of one of the 
hymns. The Atharva-veda says, “ She (Vuaj) ascended: she 
came to men. Men called her to them, saying, ‘Come, Iravati.’ 
Mann Vaivaswata was her (^alf, and the earth her vessel. Pntlii- 
vaiwya milked her; ho milked from her agricnlture and grain. 
Men subsist on agriculture and grain.” The AS'atapatha Brahma/ni 
refens to P»'/tlu as “ first of men who was installed as a king.” 
These early allusions receivij a consistent form in the Pnrawas, and 
we have tlie following legend :—Ib itlii was son of Vcaa, son of 
Anga. He was called the iirst king, and from him the earth 
received her name Ibfthivl. The Visli/tn Pnru/ia .says that the 
JAsliis “ inaugurated Ve/wi monarch of the earth,” but he was 
wicked hy nature and iirohihited worsliip and sacrifice. Incensed 
at the decay of religion,pious sagos be,at Vewa to death with blades 
of holy grass. In the absence of a king robbery and anarchy arose, 
and the Munis, after consultation, proceeded to rub the thigh 
of the dead king in order to produce a son. Tliore came forth 
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“ a mail like a (fliarred log, with flat face and extremely short.” 
This man became a Nisliada, and witli him came out the sins of 
the departed king. The Brahmans then rubbed tlie right arm 
of the corpse, “and from it sprang tlie majestic Pnthu, Vewa’s 
son, resplendent in body, glowing like the manifested i\gni. . . . 
At his birth all creatures rejoiced, and through the birili of this 
virtuous son Ve«a, delivered from tlie hell called Put, ascendetl 
to heaven.” Pr/tliu tluai became invested ■with universal 
dominion. His subjects, who had .sultercd from famine, be¬ 
sought him for the tsdible j)lants which the earth withheld. 
In anger ho seized his bow to compel her to yield the usual 
supply. She assumed the fonn of a cow and fled before him. 
linable to escape, she implored him to span*, iier, and promised 
to restore all the needed fruits if a calf wci*e given to her, through 
which slic might bo able to secrete milk. “ Tie tlierefore, hav¬ 
ing made *Swayani-bhiiva Manu the calf, milked the', e-artli, and 
received the milk into his own hand for the heilefit of mankind. 
Thcnee procealed all kinds of corn and vcgotahles upon which 
people subsist now and pe.rpetnally. By granting life to tlie 
(jarth Prithu was a.s her father, and sh(} tliiuico derived the 
patronymic appellation Pritliivi.” This milking the earth has 
been made the subject of much alh'gory and symbolism. The 
Matsya Purilwa specifies a variety of milkers, gods, miiii, Niigiis, 
A.suras, d'c., in the follow style :—“ The ///sliis milked tlie 
earth througli Briliaspati \ their calf was Rmna, the Vedas were 
the vessel, ami the milk was devotion.” Other Pnruwas agree -with 
only slight deviations. “These mystillcatioiis,” s.ays AVilson, “are 
all, probably, subse([uent modifications of tlic original simple alle¬ 
gory wliicli typified the earth as ucoav, who yielded to every class 
of beings the milk tliey desired, or tlie object of their Avishes.” 

PiiiTlIlVl. ‘The broad.’ The earth or wide world. In 
tlie Vedas the earth is personified as the mother of all beings, and 
is invoked together with the sky. According to the. Vedas there 
are three earths corresponding to the three heavens, and our 
earth is called Bhuini. Another name of the earth is UrvT, ‘ Avide.’ 
In the Vislmii Punvna she is rejiresented as receiving her name 
from a mylhioal jierson named Prithu, Avho granted her life, 
and so was to her as a father. Sea aboA'e, PrithI or Pn’thu. 

Pi 2 /TIlU. A king of the Solar race, a descendant of Iksh- 
Avaku. There arc many Ib'itliua See PrithL 
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PEIYA-DAE- 5 L Bte Asoko. 

PKIYAM-VADA. A Viclya-dhara, son of the king of the 
Gandharvaa 

PRIYA-VRATA. One of the two sons of Brahma and 
jSata-riipa; or, according to other statements, a son of Mann 
Swayam-bhnva. “ Priya-vrata being dissatisfied that only half 
the earth was illuminated at one time by the solar rays, followed 
the sun seven times round the earth in his own flaming car of 
equal velocity, like another celestial orb, resolved to turn night 
into day.” Ho was stopped by Brahma. “ The ruts which 
were fonned by the motion of his chariot wheels wore the seven 
oceans. In this way the seven continents of the earth were 
made.”— Bluigavala Purdna. In the Vishwu Purairaa his wife is 
stated to be Ivamya, daughter of Kardama, by whom he had 
ten sons and two daughters. Three of the sons adopted a re¬ 
ligious life, and Priya-vrata divided the seven continents 
among the others. 

PULATIA. Name of one of the Praj*vpatis and great Rishia 
Ilis wife was Kshama, and ho had throe sons, Kardama, Arva- 
livat, and Sahislmu. A Gandharva (q.v.). 

PULASTYA. One of the Praja-patis or mind-bom sons of 
Bralmia, and one of the great Jiishis. He was the medium 
through which some of the Puranas were communicated to man. 
Ho received the Visli 72 u Ibirana from Brahma and communi¬ 
cated it to Parasam, who made it known to mankind. Ho was 
father of Vi«avas, the father of JCuvcra and Rava 72 a, and all 
the Eakshasas arc .s\ipposeil to have sprung from him. 

PULIHDAS. Barbarians; barbarous tribes living in woods 
and mountains, especially in Central India; but there were 
some in the north and on tlie Indus. 

PULOMAN. A Danava and father of jS'achi, wife of Indra. 
He was killed by In^ra when he wished to curse that deity for 
ha^dng ravished his daughter. 

PUAiMRlKAKSHA. ‘ The lotus-eyed;’ a name of Vishreu. 

PUA’Z^RA. A country corresponding “ to Bengal proper, 
w'ith part of South Bihar and the Jungle Maliala” A fabulous 
city between the Hima-vat and llcma-kfda. 

PUiVYA-^LOKA (ma&), PUiVYA --SLOKA (fern.}. 
‘Hymned in holy verse.’ An appellation applied to KrishTia, 
Yudhi-shfiiira, and Nala, also to Draujiadl and Sita. 
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PURAJVA- •* Old/ hence an ancient legend or tale of olden 
times. The PiiraTias succeed the Itiha^ or epic poems, but 
at a considerable distance of time, and must be distinguished 
from them. The epics treat of the legendary actions of lieroes 
as mortal men, the Puranas celebrate the powers and works of 
positive gods, and represent a later and more extravagant deve¬ 
lopment of Hinduism, of which they are in fact the Scriptures. 
The definition of a Pura?ia by Amara Sinha, an ancient Sanskrit 
lexicographer, is a work “whicli has five distinguishing topics :— 
(i.) The creation of the universe ; (2.) Its destruction and reno¬ 
vation; (3.) Tlie genealogy of gods and patriarchs; (4.) The reigns 
of the Manus, funning the periods called Maiiwantaras. (5.) 
The history of the Solar and Lunar races of kings,” These are 
the Panclia-lakslia7ias or distinguishing murks, hut no one of tlie 
PuraTws answers exactly to the description; some show a partial 
conformity with it, others depart from it very widely. The 
Vishnu Purawa is the one which host accords with the title. 
Wilson says, “ A v(^ry great portion of the contents of many is 
genuine and old. The seclarial interpolation or Pinhcllishiuciit 
is always snfliciently palpable to be set aside without injury to 
the more authentic and primitive material; ar»«l the I’uranas, 
although they belong especially to that stage of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion in which faith in. some one divinity was the prevailing 
principle, are also a valuahle record of the form of Hindu belief 
which came next in order to that of the Vedas, Avliich grafteil 
hero-worshij) upon the simpler ritual of the latter, ami which had 
been adopted, and was extensively, perhaps universally, estab¬ 
lished in India at the time of the Greek invafiion.” According 
to the same authority, Pantheism “ is one of their invariable 
characteristics,” and underlies their whole teaching, “ although 
the particular divinity who is all thijigs, from whom all things 
proceed, and to whom all things return, is diversifiofl according 
to their individual sectarian bias.” The Puranas are all written 
in verso, and their invariable form is that of a dialogue between 
an exponent and an inquirer, interspersed with the dialogues and 
observations of other individuals. Thus Pulastya received the 
Vishnu Purana from Brahma; he made it known to Parasara, , 
and Parasara narrated it to his disciple Maitreya. The Puranas 
are eighteen in number, and in addition to these there are 
eighteen TJpa Puranas or subordinal(3 works. The PuraTms are 
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classi'fied in throe categories, according to the prevalence in,them 
of tlje qualities of purity, gloom, and passion. Tliose in which 
tlie quality of Sattwa or purity prevail are—(i.) Vishwu^ (2.) 
Naradiya, (3.) Bhiigavata, (4.) Ganv/a, (5.) Padina, (6.) Vamha. 
These arc Vaishnava Pura/?a.s, in which the god Vishmi holds 
the pio-citiinenco.. The Purawas in which Tanias, the quality of 
gloom or ignorance, iirodoininatcs are—(r.) ^fatsya, (2.) Kiirina, 
(3.) Linga, (4.) fS^iva, (5.) Skanda, (6.) Agni. These are devoted 
to tlie god /S'iva. Those in udiich liajas or passion prevails 
relate chielly to the god Brahma. They arc—(i.) Brahma, (2.) 
IJrahnuujda, (3.) Jjrahnia-vaivarta, (4.) IMarka/irfeya, (5.) TJhavi- 
shya, (6.) Varnana. The works themselves do not fully justify 
this idassiiication. 2fono of them arc devoted exclusively to one 
god, hut Vish/tii and his incamations fill the largest space. One 
called the Vayu Ihirfum is in some of the Purayias suhstituted 
for the Agtii, and in others for the AS'iva. This Vayu is appa¬ 
rently the oldest of LIkmii, and may date as far hack as the sixth 
century, and it is consider(>d that some of the others may bo as 
late as the thirteenth or even the sixteenth oentury. One fact 
appears certain: they must all have r(iceivod a supplementary 
revision, because each one of them enumerates tlie whole 
eighteen. The IMarkajn/eya is tlie least sectarian of the Piir- 
uwas; and the Hhagavata, whieh deals at length with the incar- 
luitions of Vishnu, and particularly with his form Kr/shwa, is the 
most popular. The most ])erfcct and the host known is the 
Vishnu, whicli has been entirely translated into I^nglish by 
Professor Wilson, and a .second edition, with many valuable 
notes, has been edihid by Or. F. E. Hall. The text of the Agiii 
and Markawfeya Pura/?as is in course of publication in the 
Jiihlioilieca Jiulica. The PnrilTKis vary greatly in length. Some 
of them siiocify the number of couplets that each of the eighteen 
contains. According to the lihagavata, the sum total of couplets 
in the whole eighteen is 400,000; the Skanda is the longe.st, 
with S 1,000, the Brahma and the Varnana the shortest, with 
10,000 couplets each. 

TheUpaPuraTKis arc named—(r.) Sanat-kumara, (2,)Nara-sinha 
or Kri-sinh.a, (3.) Naradiya or Vrihan (old) Nanidlysi, (4.) jS^iva, 
(S.)Dur. vasasa, (6.) Kapila, (7.) Manava,’(S.) Au«anasa, (9.) ViiruTia, 
(10.) Kiilika, (ii.) ^amba, (12.) Nandi, (13.) Saura, (14.) Par^ 
Slim, (15.) Aditya, (i6.) Maheswara, (17.) Bhagavata, (18.) 
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Vasishflio, ' These works are not corarnon. Other modern 
works exist to which the term I’uriina has been applied. 

An account of each of tlio eighteen great PuraMas is given 
under its own name. 

PUKAN-JAYA. ‘ City-conqueror.’ A prince of the Solar 
race, son of Vikukslii. ITis story, as told in the Vishnu J*urawa, 
is tliat in the Tretsi age there was war between the gods and 
the Asiiraa, in which the former were worshnl. They h.'id re- 
course to Vishnu for assistance, and he directed thruii to obtain 
the aid of Ihiran-jaya, into whose 2K‘rs«)n he. promised to infuse 
a i)crtion of himself. The ju'ince couqdhid with their wdshes, 
and asked that tlioir chief, Tndra, would assume the form of a 
bull and carry him, the prince, upon his ljump. This was done, 
and thus seated Puraii-jaya d(;siroyed all the (uiemii’s of the 
gods. As he rode on the hump he obtained the cognomen of 
Kakut-stha. In explanation of his tith* Ihirau-jaya, the J>ha- 
gavata Purii/ia says that he took the city of the iJaityas situalod 
in the Avest 

PUROCHANA. The emissary of l)ur-yodhana who at- 
tempte<l to burn the Pa?i(/avas in the.ir lu)use ami was Imrrit in 
liis OAvn liouse by Jlliima. ScR Maha-bliarata. 

PURIJ. The. sixth king of tlu> lainar race, youngest son 
of Yayiiti and Sarniislidiil Tie and liis broihci- Yadu wor«3 
founders of two great branches of the Linuir race. The descen¬ 
dants of Puni Avere called Paiiravas, and of this race came the 
Kauravas and Piiar/aA'^as. Among the YiidaA'us or descemlanta of 
Yadu was Kj-isljwa. Yayati. 

PURUKUT8A. A son of ]\fandhat?V, into whoso jAcrson 
Vishnu entered for the i)urpose of destroying the subtei ianean 
(landharvas, called Mauneyas. .Ife reigmid oii the hanks of the 
Narmada, and that river personified as one of the Niigas was his 
Avife. r>y her he had a son, Tnisadasyu. The. Vish//u Purawa 
is said to have been narrated to him by “ Daksha ami other 
venerable sages.” 

PURtj-RAVAS. In the Vedas, a mythical jiersonago con¬ 
nected with the sun and the dawn, and existing in the middle 
region of the universe. According Ua the Rig-vcdn ho was son 
of Ila, and a beneficent pious prince ; but the IMalia-bharata 
says, “We imve heard that 11 a was lK>lb his mother and his 
father. The parentage usually assigned to him is tliat he was 
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son of Budha by Ila, daughter of Manu, and J^ndson of the 
moon.” Through his mother he received the city of Pratishfhana. 
(See Ila.) lie is the hero of the story and of the drama of 
Vikraina and UrvaAi, or the “ Hero and the Nymph.” Puru-ravas 
is the Vikrama or hero, and UrvasI is an Apsaras who came 
down from Swarga through having incurred the imi)rccation of 
Mitra and Varuwa. On earth Puru-ravas and she became ena¬ 
moured of each other, and she agreed to live with him upon 
certain conditions. “ I have two rams,” said the nymph, 
“ which I love as children. They must bo kept near iiiy bed¬ 
side, and never .suffered to bo carried away. You must also 
take care never to bo seen by me undressed; and clarified butter 
alone miu t bo my food.” The inhabitants of Swarga were 
anxious for the return of Uiwasi, and knowing the compact 
made with Puru-ravas, the Oandliarvas came by night and stole 
her rams. l*urii-iavas was undressed, and so at first refrained 
from pursuing the robbers, but the cries of UrvasI impelled him 
to seize his sword and rush after them. The Gandharvas then 
brought a vivid flash of lightning to the chamber which dis¬ 
played the person of Puiu-iuvas. So the charm was broken and 
Urvaii disappeared Puru-ravas wandered about demented in 
search of her, and at length found her at Ivuru-k.shetra bathing 
with four other nymphs of heaven. She declared herself preg¬ 
nant, and told him to come there again at the end of a year, 
when she would deliver to him a son and remain with him for 
one night. Puru-ravas, thus comforted, returned to his capital. 
At the end of the year he went to the trysting-placc and received 
from Urvasi his eldest son, Ayus. The annual interviews were 
repeated until she had borne him five more sons. (Some autho¬ 
rities increase the number to eight, and there is considerable 
variety in their names.) She then told him that the Gandharvas 
had determined to grant him any boon he might desire. His 
desire was to pass his'life Avith Urvasi. The Gandharvas then 
brought him a vessel Avith fire and said, “ Take this fire, and, 
according to the precepts of the Vedas, divide it into three fires; 
then, fixing your mind upon the idea of living with Urvasi, offer 
oblations, and you shall assuredly obtain your wishes.” He did 
not immediately obey this command, but eventually he fulfilled 
it in an emblematic AA^ay, and “ obtained a seat in the sphere of 
the Gandharvas, and was no more separated from his love.” As 
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a son of Ha, metronymic is Aila. There is a h^mn in the 
ii/g-veda which contains an obscure conversation between Puru- 
ravas and UrvasL The above story is first told in the 5 atapatha 
Brahmawa, and afterwards reappears in the Pura^ias. The 
Bhagavata Pura?Mi says, “From Puru-ravas came the triple 
Veda in the beginning of the Treta (age).” 

The story is supposed to have a mytliio origin. IVIax Muller 
considers it “ one of the myths of the Vedas wliich expresses 
the correlation of the dawn and the suil The love between tlie 
mortal and the immortal, and the identity of the morning dawn 
and the evening twilight, is the story of UrvasI and Puru-mva.s,” 
The word Urvaii, according to the same writer, “ was originally 
an appellation, and meant dawn. ” Br. Goldstucker’s explanation 
differs, but .seems more apposite. According to this, Puru-ravas 
is the sun and Urva*i is the morning mist; when Puru-ravas is 
visible Urvasi vanishes, as the mist is absorbed when the sun 
shines forth. UrvasT in the story is an Apsaraa, aiid the Apsa- 
rases are “ personifications of the vapoui's which are attracted 
by the sun and foru) into mi.st3 or clouds.” 

PURUSHA. ‘ Man.* i. The original eternal man, the Sup¬ 
reme Being, and soul of the universe. 2. A name of Brahma. 

PURUSHA-NARAYAVA. The original male. The divine 
creator BKihniiL 

PURUSHA-SUivTA. A hymn of the 7 *ig-veda in which 
the four castes are first mentioned It is considered to be one 
of the latest in date. See Muir^s Texts, i, p. 7. 

PURUSHOTTAMA. Literally ‘ be.st of men ;* hut the word 
Purusha is hero used in its mythic sense of soul of the univer.se, 
and so the compound means the “supremo soul.” It i.s a title 
of Vishnu, and asserts his right to be considered the Supi-emo 
God. So the Ilari-vansa says, “ Purusholtama is whatever is 
declared to bo the highe.st, Piinisha tlie sacrifice, and everything 
else which is known by the name of Purusha*” 

PURUSHOTTAMA-KSIIETRA. The sacred territory 
round about the temple of Jagannatha in Orissji. 

PtjRVA-MlMANSA. A school of philosophy. /See Uarsana. 

PUSHAN. a deity frequently mentioned in the Vedas, but 
he is not of a distinctly defined character. Many hymns are 
addressed to him. The wowl comes from the root jmsh, and 
the primary idea is that of “ nourisher ” or Providence. So the 
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Taittirij'a Brahmana says, “ Wlien Prajiipati formed living 
creatures l^ilshau nourished them.” The account given in Biih- 
tlingk and Jioth’s Dictionary, and adopted hy J^r. Muir, is as 
follows ;—“ Pushan is a protector and multiplier of cattle and 
of human possessions in general. As a cowherd he carries an 
ox-goad, and lie is drawMi by goats. In the character of a Solar 
deity, ho beholds the entire universe, and is a guide on roads 
and journeys and to the other world. He is called the lover of 
his sister Suryii. He aids in the revolution of day and night, 
and shares with Soma the gujirdianship of living creatures. 11 c 
is invokiid along with the most various deities, but most fre¬ 
quently with Indra and Bhaga,” Ho is a patron of conjurors, 
osj)ecially of those who discover stolen goods, and he is connected 
wdth the niamage ceremonial, being besought to take the bride’s 
hand and bless her. (See Muir's Texts, v. 171.) In the 
A’irukta, and in works of later dale, Pushan is identified 
witli the snn. He is also called the brother of Indra, and is 
enumerated among the twelve Adityas. Pushan is toothless, 
and feeds upon a kind of gruel, and the cooked oblations ollcred 
to him are of ground materials, lienee he is called Karambhad. 
The eause of his lieing toothless is variously explained. Accord¬ 
ing to the Taitlirlya Sanhita., the deity Rudra, being excluded 
from a ecsrtain sacrifice, shot an aiTOwat the ollcring and pierced 
it. A portion of this sacrifice was presented to Pushan, and it 
broke his teeth. In the IMalia-bliarata and in the Purimas the 
legend takes a more definite shajM). “liudra (/ 61 va), of dreadful 
power, rail up to the gods present at Dakslia’s sacrifice, and in 
his rage knocked out the eyes of Bhaga with a blow, and, in- 
CA'nsed, assaulted IMslian with his foot, and knocked out Ids 
teeth as he Avas eating the purof^a-sa oflering.” In the Purarwis 
it is not jSiva himself, but his manifestation the Rudras, who 
disturbed the sacrifice of the gods and kiiocked Pushan’s teeth 
ilown his throat. Pushan is called Aghn/a, ‘ splendid; ’ Dasra, 
J^asrna, and Dasma-varchas, ‘ of wonderful appearance or power,’ 
and Rapardiu (q.v.). 

PUSHKARA. A blue lotus. A celebrated tank about five 
miles from Ajmir. One of the seven Dwlpas. {See Dwipa) 
The name of several persons. Of the brother of Nala to whom 
Nala lost his Icingdoni and all that he possessed in gambling. 
Of a son of Bharata and nephew of R^a-chandra, who reigned 
over the Gandhoim 
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PUSHKAR^VATl A city of tlie Gandharaa not far from 
tlic Indus. It is tlie nrjxtXaSk-if of Ptolemy, and the Pousc- 
kielofati of Iliouen Thsaiig. 

PUSHPA-DANTA. ‘Flower-teeth.’ i. One of the chief 
attendants of lie incurred his master’s displeasure hy 

listening to his private (‘onversation with Piirvati and talking of 
it afterwards. For this ho was condemned tp lK>come a man, 
and so appeared in the form of the.givat grammarian KutyiLyana, 
3. One of the guardian elephants. See Loka-jifila. 

PUSHPAKA. A self-moving aerial car of large dimensions, 
which contained witiiin it a ]»alacc or city. Kuvera obtained it 
by gift from Praljinil, but it Avas carried oil* by lla.va//a, his 
lialf-brothcr, and constantly used by him. After Kama-chaudra 
had slain Kiivawa, he made use of this capacious cju' to convey 
himself and Situ, with T.akshma7?a and all his allies, back to 
Avodliya; after that he roiumod it to its owner, Kuvera, Jt is 
also called Katna-varshuka, “ that rains jcAvels.” 

PUSIIPA-KAKAATIT NI. A name of UjjayinT. 

PUSIIPA-^ITTRA. The first of the iS'unga kings, who suc¬ 
ceeded the Mauryas, and reigned at I’ii/ali-putra. Jn his time 
the giunimarian Patanjali is supposed to have lived. 

PUSJIPOTKA 7 A. A RakshasI, the Avifo of Ybravas and 
mother of Ilava?za and Kumhha-karna, 

PUT. A hell to Avhich chihlless men are said to be condemned. 
“A name invented to explain the woid puttra, son (hell-saver).” 

PtJTANA. A female demon, daughter of Pali. She attempted 
to kill the infant K»'i.sli7?a by suckling him, bnt avos herself 
sucked to death by the child. 

RADIIA I. Wife of Adhiratlia and foster-mother of Karwa. 
2. The faA'Ourito mistress and consort of Krishy/a Avhilo he lived 
as Go-pala among the coAvherds in V?inda-vana. She Avas wifti 
of Ayana-ghoslia, a cowherd. Considered by some to be an in¬ 
carnation of I.akshml, and worshipped accordingly. Some have 
discovered a mystical character in Radha, and consider her as 
the type of the human soul drawn to the inellable god, Kr/slina, 
or as that pure divine love to which the fioklo lover returns. 

RADHEYA. A metronymic of Kama. 

RADHIKA, a diminutive and endearing form of the name 
R^ih^ 

RAQA (mas,), RAGINl (fern.). Tlie Ragas are the musical 
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modes or melodies personified, six or more in number, and the 
Kaginis are their consorta 

RAGHAVA. Descendant of Eaglm, a name of Rama. 

RAGJrAVA-PAATDAVlYA- A modem poem by Kavi 
Raja, wliich is in high repute. It is an artificial work, which 
exhibits extraordinary ingenuity in the employment of words. 
As its name implies, the poem celebrates the actions of Raghava, 
i.e.j Rama, the descendant of Raghu, and also those of the Pand- 
ava princes. It thus recounts at once in the same words the story 
of the RiiTuayaT^a and that of the Maha-bharata; and the com- 
])osition is so managed that the words may be understood as 
applying either to Rama or the Pandavas. It has been printed. 

RAGFAVA-VILASA. A poem on tlio life of Rama by 
Vi.swa-natha, the author of the Siihitya-darpana. 

RAGIIU. A king of the Solar race. According to the 
Raghu-vama, he was the son of Dilipa and great-grandfather of 
Rama, who from Raghu got tlie patronymic Raghava and tlie 
title Ragliu-pati, chief of the race of Raghu. The authorities 
disagree as to the genealogy of Raghu, but all admit him to be 
an ancestor of Rama. 

RAGllU-PATI See Raghu. 

RAGHU-VAN/SA. ‘The race of Raghu.' The name of a 
celebrated poem in nineteen cantos by Kfdi-dasa on the ancestry 
and life of Rama. It has been translated into Latin by Stenzler, 
and into English by Griffiths. There are other translations and 
many editions of the text 

RAHU. Rahu and Ketu are in astronomy the ascending and 
descending nodes. Rahu is the cause of eclipses, and the term 
is used to designate the eclipse itself. He is also considered 
as one of tlie planets, as king of meteors, and as guardian of the 
south-west quarter. MythologiaUy Rahu is a Daitya who is 
supposed to seize the sun and moon and swallow them, thus 
obscuring their rays and causing eclipses. He was son of Vipra- 
chitti and Sinhikil, and is called by his metronymic Sainhikoya. 
Ho had four arms, and his lower part ended in a tail lie was 
a great mischief-maker, and when the gods had produced the 
Amnta by churning the ocean, he assumed a disguise, and in¬ 
sinuating himself amongst them, drank some of it The sun 
and moon detected him and informed Vishnui who cut off his 
head and two of his arms, but, as ho had secured immortality. 
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his body was placed in ihe stellar sphere, the upper parts, re- 
presented by a dragon’s head, being the ascending node, and the 
lower parts, represented by a dragon’s tail, being Ketu the de¬ 
scending node. Eahu wreaks his vengeance 011 the sun and- 
moon by occasionally swallowing them. The Vishnu Parana 
says, “ Eight black horses draw the dusky chariot of Eahu, and 
once harnessed are attached to it for ever. On the Parvans 
(nodes, or lunar and solar eclipses) Eahu directs liis course from 
the sun to the moon, and back again from the moon to the sun. 
Tlie eight horses of the chariot of Kctii, swift as the wind, arc 
of the dusky red colour of lac, or of the smoke of burning 
straw.” Eahu is called Ablira-pisacha, ‘ the demon of the sky ; ’ 
Bharanl-bhii, ‘born from the asterism Bhararn;’ Graha, *tho 
seizer^’ Kabandha, ‘the headlesa’ 

EAIBHYA. A sage who was the friend of Bbaradwaja. 
lie had two sons, Arvavasu and Paravasu. The latter, under 
the curse of Bbaradwaja, killed his father, mistaking him for an 
antelope, as ho was walking about at night covered with an 
antelope’s skin. Arvavasu retired into the forest to obtain by 
devotion a remission of his brother’s guilt. When ho returned, 
Paravasu charged him with the crime, and he again retired to 
his devotions. Those so pleased the gods that they drove away 
Paravasu and restored Eaibhya to life. Set Yava-krita. 

EAIVATA. I. Son of Eeva or Eevata. Also called Kakud- 
min. He had a very lovely daughter named Eevati, and not deem¬ 
ing any mortal worthy of her, he went to Brahma to consult 
him. At the command of that god he bestowed her upon Bala- 
rama. He was king of Anarta, and built the city of Kusasthali 
or Dwaraka in Gujarat, which he made his capital 2. One of 
the Manus (the fifth). 

EAIVATA, EAIVATAKA. The range that branches off 
from the western portion of the Vindhya towards the north, 
extending nearly to the Jumna. 

EAJA-GEiHA. The capital of Magadho. Its site is still 
traceable in the hills between Patna and Gaya. 

EAJANYA. A Vedic designation of the K.shatriya caste. 

EAJAESHI (Eaja-rishi). , A jRishi or saint of the regal 
caste; a Kshatriya who, through pure and holy life on earth, 
has been raised as a saint or demigod to Indra’s heaven, os 
Viswa-mitra, Puru-ravas, &c. 
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RAJA aSEKHARA. a dramatist who was the author of the 
dramas Viddha-5ala])hanjika and PrachaTzda-Piiwffava. He was 
also tlio writer of Karpura-Manjari, a drama entirely in Prakrit. 
Another play, Pala-Ramaya?ra, is attributed to him. He appears 
to liave been the minister of some Rajput, and to have lived 
about the beginning of the twelftli century. 

RAJA-SOYA. ‘A royal sacrilice.’ A great sacrifice per¬ 
formed at the installation of a king, religious in its nature but 
})olitical in its opcratifm, because it imiJied that he who in¬ 
stituted the sacrifice was a supreme lord, a king over kings, and 
his tributary princes were required to bo present at the rite. 

RAJA-TARANdliV^l. A Sanskrit metrical history of Kash¬ 
mir by Kalhana Pa^wiit. It commences with the days of fable 
and comes down to the year 1027 a.i>. The author probably 
lived about 1148 a.d. This is the only known work in Sans¬ 
krit which ilcservea the name of a history. The text has been 
printed in Calcutta Troyer published the text with a French 
translation. Wilson and Lassen have analysed it, and Dr. 
Duliler has lately I’cviewed the work in the Indian Antiquary. 

RAJI. A son of Ayus and father of 500 sons of great 
valour. In one of the chronic wars betw’cen the gods and the 
A suras it was declared l)y r>rahmri that the victory should be 
gained by that side which Raji joimjd. The Asuras first sought 
him, and ho undertook to aid them if they promised to make 
him their king on their victory being secured. They declined. 
The heavenly hosts repaired to liim and undertook to make ■ 
him their Indra. Aft(}r the Asuras were defeated ho became 
king of the gods, and Indra paid him homage. When he re¬ 
turned to his oAvn city, he left Indra as his deputy in heaven. 
On Raji’s death Indra refused to acknowledge tlni succession of 
his sons, and by the help of Ih'ihaspati, who led them astray 
and (‘fft'clod their ruin, Indra recovered his sovereignty. 

RAKA. A Raksliasi, wife of Vmuvas and mother of Khara 
and Surpanakha. 

RAKSIIASAS. Goblins or evil spirits. Tlioy are not all 
equally bad, but have been classified as of tliroe sorts—one as a set 
of beings like the Yakshas, another as a sort of Titans or enemies 
of the gods, and lastly, in the common acceptation of the term, 
demons and fiends who haunt cemeteries, disturb sacrifices, 
harass devout men, animate dead bodies, devour human beings, 
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and vex and aflfflct mankind in all sorts of waya These last 
aro the Kaksliasas of whom Eavam was chief, and according to 
some authorities, they are descended, like Kavana liimself, from 
the sage Pulastya According to other authorities, they sprang 
from Brahniii’s foot The Vislmii I’ura/ja also makes them de¬ 
scendants of Ka^yapa and Xliaj^a, a daughter of Daksha, through 
their son Rakshas; and the Rumayana states that when Braliina 
created the waters, he formed certain beings to guard them who 
were called Eakshasas (fi-oni the root Tahs\ to g\iard, but the 
derivation from tliis root may have suggested tlio explanation), 
and the Vislimi PuriiTW, giv<'S a somewhat similar derivation. 
It is tliought that the Eiikshasas of the epic i)oeius W('re the 
rude barbarian races of India who were subdiie<l by the Aiyans. 

Wlion Hanuinan entered the city of Lanka to reconnoitre 
in tlie form of a cat, he saw that “ the Kaksliasas slee]»ing in 
tlio houses were of every shape and form. Some of them dis¬ 
gusted ilie eye, while some wer(i beautiful to look upon. Some 
had long arms and frightful shapes; some were very fat and 
some were verv lean: some were mere dwaifs and some were 
prodigiously tall. Some liad only one. eye and olhovs only om*. 
ear. Some had monstrous bellii's, hanging bre.ists, long pro¬ 
jecting teeth, and crooked thighs; whilst others were cxceeilingly 
beautiful to behold and clothed in great splendour. Some liad 
two legs, some three legs, and some four legs. Some had the 
heads of serjicnts, some tlio heads of (hmkeys, some the heads of 
horses, and some the heads of elephants.”-- -{Rdnidyam.) 

The Eiikshasas have a great many epithets <Icseriptivo of their 
characters and actions. They am calhid Anmsaras, A^aras, and 
Ilanushas, ‘killers or hurtersJsh/'i-pachas, ‘stealers of oflcr- 
iiigs;’ Sandhyri-bahi.s, ‘strong in twilightIvshapa/as, Xaktan- 
charas, Kritri-charas, and ^’amani-shadas, ‘night-walkers;’ Nri- 
jagdhas or Nri-chakshas, ‘ ciuinihuls I'alalas, Paladas, Palan- 
kaslias, Kravyads, ‘carnivorous;’ Asra-jias, Asiv'k-pas, Kaiina- 
pas, Klliila-pas, and Rakta-jias, ‘hlood-drinkers])aiida.sukas, 
‘biters;’ Pragliasas, ‘gluttons;’ Malina-mukhas, ‘ black-faced ;' 
Karburas, <Src. But many of these epithets arc not rcsoiwed 
exclusively for Kaksliasas. 

RAKSIIASA-LOKA. See Loka. 

RAKTA-VlJA. An Asura whoso comlat with the goddess 
Chumu72<^ri (Devi) is celebrated in the Devi-maliatmya. Each 
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drop of his blood as it fell on the ground produced a new Asura, 
but Chuniun^a put an end to this by drinking his blood and 
devouring his flesh. 

HAMA, There are three RamaS: Para.?u-rama, Rama-chan- 
dra, and Jlala-rama ; but it is to the second of these that the 
name is specially applied. 

RAMA, RAMA-CIIANDRA Eldest son of Dasa-ratha, a 
king of the Scdar race, reigning at Ayotlhya. This Rama is the 
seventh incarnation of the god Vishnu, and made his appearance 
in the world at the end of the Tretii or second ago. His story 
i.s briefly told in the Vana Parva of the Maha-bharata, hut it is 
given in full length as the grand subject of the RumayaTza. 
King Dasa-ratha was childles.s, and performed the a«wa-tncdha 
sacrifice with sijrupulous care, in the hope of obtaining offspring; 
llis devotion was accepted by the gods, and he received the pro¬ 
mise of four sons. At this time the gods weni in great terror 
and alarm at the deeds and menaces of Ravawa, the Rakshasa 
king <.)f Lanka, who had obtained extraordinary power, in virtue 
of severe penances and austere devotion to Brahma. In their 
terror the gods a])pealed to Vishnu for tleliverarice, and he 
resolved to become manifest in the world with Dasa-ratha as 
his human father Dasa-ratha was pcrfoiTning a sacrifice when 
Vishnu appeared to him as a glorious being from out of the 
sacrificial fire, and gave to him a pot of nectar for his wives to 
drink. Da.sa-ratha gave half of the nectar to Jvau.saly^ who 
brought forth Rama with a half of the divine essence, a quarter 
to Kaikoyi, whoso son Bharata w’as cndow'cd with a quarter pf 
the deity, and the fourth part to Su-mitra, who brought forth 
two sons, Lakshinana and (Satru-glina, each having an eighth 
part of the divine essence. The brothers were all attached to 
each other, but Lakshrna'ja was more especially devoted to 
Rama and /Shtru-glma to Bharata. 

[The two sons of Sii-mitra and the pairing off of the brothers 
have not passed without notice. The version of the Ramayana 
given by Mr. Wheeler endeavours to account for tliesc circum¬ 
stances. It says that Daj»a-ratha divided the divine nectar be¬ 
tween his senior wives, Kau^alya and Kaikoyi, and that when 
the younger, Su-mitra, asked for some, Dasa-ratha desired them 
to share their portions with her. Each gave her half, so Sumitra 
received two quarters and gave birth to two sons; “from the 
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quarter which i!)ie received from Kauxalya she gave birth to 
Lakshmana, who became the over-faitlifiil friend of Kama, and 
from the quarter she received from Kaikeji she gave birth to 
iSfatm-ghna, who became tlie ever-faithful friend of Bliarata.” 
This account is silent as to tlie superior divinity t)f Kama, and 
according to it all four brotliore must have Ijeen ot|uals os inani* 
festations of the deity.] 

The four brothers grew up together at Ayodhya, but while 
th(;y were yet striplings, the sage Viswaraitra sought the aitl of 
Kama to protect him from the Kfikshasas. .l)a.sa-ratha, though 
very unwilling, wa.s constrained to consent to the sage’s request. 
Kama and Laksliina»a then went to the hennitugt? of Viswa- 
mitra, and there Kama killed the female demon Tiirakii, hut it 
required a good deal of persuasion from the sago before he w’as 
induced to kill a female. Vwwaniitra sii]»plied Kiinia with 
celestial arms, and excuvised a etmsiJerahle infhnmcfj over liis 
actions, Vi.swamitra afterwanis took Kama and liis' brotluM’s to 
]\fithila to the court of danaka king of Videhii. Tliis king had 
a lovely daughter name<l Sitii, whmn he otfered in marriage to 
any one who could bend the Avonderful bow which had once 
belonged to iSiva, Kama not only Lcjiit the bow but broke it, 
and thus vroii the hand of the princess, wlio became a most, 
virtuous and devoted wife. Kama’s three brothers also wore 
married to a sister and two cousins of Sitii. 

This breaking of the bow of ^iva brouglit alMuit a very curious 
incident, which is probably an interpolation of a later <lute, in¬ 
troduced for a sectarian purposa ranwju-rama, the si.xth incar¬ 
nation of Vishwu, the ih-ahmau cxh'rminatnr of the Kshatrij'as’, 
was still living upon earth. lie was a follo^ver of Alva, and was 
offended at the breaking of that deity’s how. Notwithstanding 
that he and Kama were both ine^arnations of VishMU, he chal¬ 
lenged Kama to a trial of stmngth and was discomfited, but 
Kama spared Iiis life because he was a Kriiliinan. 

Preparations were made at Ayodhya for the inauguration of 
Rama as successor to the throne. Kaikeyi, the second wife of 
Dasa-ratha, and mother of Bharata, was her husband’s favourite. 
She was kind to Rama in childhood and youth, but slie had 
a spiteful humpbacked female slave named Mantliora This 
woman worked upon the maternal affection of her mistress until 
she aroused a strong feeling of jealousy against K^a. Kaikeyi 

B 
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had a quarrel and a long struggle with her husband, but he at 
longtli consented to install Eharata and to send Kama into exile 
for fourteen years. Riima departed with his wife Sita and his 
brother Lakshmana,. and travelling aoutliwards, he took up his 
abode at Chitra-ku^a, in the Darufaka forest, between the Yamuna 
and Godavai*]. Soon after the departure of llama, his father 
llasii-ratha died, and Bliarata was called upon to ascend the 
throne. lie declined, and set out for the forest with an ariny 
to bring Rama back. When the brothers met there was a long 
contentif)n. Rama refused to return until the term of hi.s 
father’s sentence was corrij)letcd, and JJliarata declined to ascend 
the throne. At length it was arranged that lUiarata should 
return and act as his brother’s vicegerent. As a sign of Rama's 
supremacy Bliarata carried back with him a pair of Rama's 
slioes, anil these were always brought out ceremoniously when 
business had to be transacted. Rama passed ten jears of his 
banishment moving from one hermitage to another, and went at 
length to tlie liormitagc of the sage Agastya, near the Vindhya 
mountains. Tliis holy man recommended Rama to take up liis 
abode at Panchavati, on the river Godavari, and the party 
accordingly proceeded thither. This district was infested witJi 
Riikshasas, and one of them named Surpa-iiakliii, a ai.ster of 
Rava«a, saw Rama and fell in love with him. lie repelled her 
advances, and in her jealousy she attacked Sit^ This so en¬ 
raged Laksliiuana that he cut off her ears and nose. She brought 
her brothers Kliara and Dusha^w wdtli an army of Rakshasas to 
avenge lier wrongs, but they were all destroyed. Smarting under 
her mutilation and with spretm injuria formWy she repaired to 
lier brother Rava/ia in Lanka, and inspired him by her descrip¬ 
tion with a iiereo passion for Sita. Ravana proceeded to Rama’s 
residence in an aerial car, and his accomplice Muricha having 
lured Riima from home, Ravawa assumed the form of a religious 
mendicant and lulled Sita’s apprehensions until he found an op¬ 
portunity to declare himself and carry her off by force to Lanka 
Rama’s despair and rage at the loss of his faithful wife were 
terrHile. He and Lakshmaraa went in jiursuit and tracked the 
ravisher. On their way they killed Kabawlha, a headless 
monster, whose disembodied spirit counselled Rama to seek the 
aid of Su-griva, king of the monkeys. The two brothers accord¬ 
ingly went on their way to Su-griva, and after overcoming some 
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obstaclcfl and Assisting Su-griva to recover Kishkindhya, his 
capital, from his usurping brother Balin, they entered into a firm 
alliance with him. Through this connection Rama got tlio 
appellations, of Kapi-prablm and Kapi-ralha. He received not 
only the support of all the forces of Su-griva and his allies, but 
the active aid of Hanuman, son of the wind, minister and 
general erf Su-griva. Hanuman’s extraordinary powers of lea^ 
ing and flying enabled him to do all the work of reconnoit¬ 
ring. By superhuman efforts their armies were transported to 
Ceylon by “ Rama’s bridge,” and after many fiercely contested 
battles the city of Lanka, was taken, Ravaiia was killeti and 
Sita rescued. The recover}^ of his wife filled Rama with joy, 
but ho was jealous of her honour, received her coldly, and 
refused to take her back. She asserted her i)urity in touching 
and dignified language, and determined to prove her innocence 
by the ordeal of fire. She entered the flames in the presence of 
men and gods, and Agni, god of fire, led her forth and placed her 
in Rama’s arms unhurt, Rama then returned, taking with him 
his chief allies to Ayodhya. Re-nnited with his three brothers, 
he was solemnly crowned and began a glorious reign, LakshmawjA 
being associated with him in the government. The sixth section 
of the Kamaya/ia here concludes; the remainder of the story is 
told in the TJttara-kawrfa, a subsequent addition. Tlie treatment 
which Sita received in captivity was better than miglit Iiave 
been expected at the hands of a Rakslnisa. She had assei-ted and 
proved her purity, and Rama believeil lier; but jealous thoughts 
would cross his siuisitive mind, and wlicii his sid)jecta blanuxl 
him for taking back his wife, he resolved, although she was 
pregnant, to send her to spend tlie rest of her life at the hermi¬ 
tage of Valmiki. There she was delivered of her tM'in sons 
Ku5a aiid Lava, wlio bore upon their persons the marks of their 
high paternity. When they wore about fifteen years old the}’’ 
wandered accidentally to Ayodhya and were recognised by their 
father, who acknowledged them, and recalled Sita to attest her 
innocence. She returned, and in a public assembly declared her 
purity, and called upon the earth to verify her words. It did so. 
The ground opened and received “ the daughter of the furrow,” 
and Rama lost his beloved and only wife. Unable to endure life 
without her, he resolved to follow, and the gods favoured his 
determination. Time appeared to him in the form df an ascetic 
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and told him that ho must stay on earth or asceifd to heaven and 
rule over the gods. Lakshma«m with devoted fraternal affection 
endeavoured to save his brother from what he deemed the 
baleful visit of Time. He incurred a sentence of death for hia 
interference, and was conveyed bodily to Indra’s heaven. Rama 
with great state and ceremony went to the river iSarayu, and 
Avalking into the water was hailed by Brahma’s voice of wel¬ 
come from heaven, and entered “into the glory of Vishnu.” 

The conclusion of the story as told in tlio version of the 
Rumayana used by Mr. Wheeler diffei’s materially. It repre¬ 
sents that Sita remained in exile until her sons were fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. Riiina had resolved upon performing the 
Aswa-meuha sacrifice; tlio horse ■was turned loose, and /Siatru- 
ghna followed it with an arin 5 \ Kusa and Lava took the 
horse and defeated and wounded jShtru-ghna. Rama then sent 
I.,akshnia«a to recover the horse, but he was defeated and left 
for dead. Next Bharata was sent with Ilanuman, but they 
w'ore also defeated. Riiina then set out himself to repair his 
reverses. When the father and sons came into each other’s 
])resenc(!, nature sj)ok(i out, and Rama acknowledged his sona 
8lta also, after receiving an admonition from Valmiki, agreed to 
forgive her liushand. They returned to Ayodhya. Rama per¬ 
formed the Aswa-mndha, and they jiassetl the remainder of their 
lives in peace and joy. 

The incidents of tlio first six kiiw/ias of the Riimayawa supply 
the plot of Bliava-bhiiti’s drama Maha-viiu-charita. The Uttara- 
is the basis of his Uttara-raina-charita. Tliis describes 
Rama’s jealousy, the lianishment of 8lta, ami the birth of her 
sons ; bnt the subsequent action is more human and affecting 
than in the poem. Rama repents of his unjust treatment of his 
wife, and goes forth to seek her. The course of his wanderings 
is depicted with great poetic beauty, and his meeting w’ith his 
sons and his reconciliation with Sita are described with exijuisite 
pathos and tenderness. The drama closes when 

“ All conspires to make their happiness complete.” 

The worship of Rama still holds its ground, particularly in 
Oude and Bihar, and he has numerous worshippers. “ It is 
noteworthy,” says Professor Williams, “ that the Rama legends 
have always retained their purity, and, unlike those of Bralim^ 
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Knshna, 5iva, and Dnrga, have never been mixed up with inde¬ 
cencies and licentiousness. In fact, the worship of Eimia has 
never degenerated to the same extent as that of some of these 
other deities.” This is true j but it may be observed that K^ia 
and his wife were pure; there was nothing in their characters sug¬ 
gestive of license ; and if “ the husband of one wife ” and the 
devoted and affectionate wife had come to be associated with 
impure ideas, they must have lost all that gave tliom a title to 
veneration. The name of Kama, as ‘ Riiin ! Ram ! * is a common 
form of salutation. 

RAMAYAiVA. ‘ The Adventures of Rama.’ The oldest of 
the Sansk?7't epic i)oems, written by the sage Valmiki It is sup¬ 
posed to have been composed about live centuries b.c., and to have 
received its present form a century or two later. The M88. of 
the Ramaj^awa vary greatly. There are two w’ell-known distinct 
recensions, the Northern and the RengaL The Nwthern is the 
older and the purer; the additioiLs and alterations in that of 
Bengal are so numerous tliat it is not trustn'orthy, and has even 
been called “ spurious.” T.ater roacarches liavo shown that the 
variations in MSS. found in dillcrent parts of India are so 
diverse that the versions can hartlly ho classed in a certain 
number of different recensions. Unfortunately the inferior 
edition is the one best known to Europeans. Carey and Marsh- 
man translated two hooks of it, and Signor Gorresio has given 
an Italian translation of the whola Sclilegel published a l^atin 
translation of the first book of the Northern recension. The 
full texts of both these roceiisiona have been jirinted, and Mr. 
Wheeler has given an epitome of the whole work aft(>r the Ben¬ 
gal recension. There is also a poetical version by Griffiths. 

Besides the ancient RamayaTia, there is another popular work of 
comparative modem times called the Adhyiitma liamayam. The 
authorship of it- is ascribed to Vyiisa, but it is generally con¬ 
sidered to be a part of the Brahma«^a Puram It is a sort of 
spiritualised version of thfe poem, in wliich Riima is depicted as 
a saviour and deliverer, as a god rather than a man. It is divided 

into seven books, which bear the same names as those of the 
^ * 

original poem, but it is not so long. 

The R^iayawa celebrates the life and exploits of Rama 
(Rama-chandra), the loVes of Rama and his wife Sita, the rape 
of the latter by RavaTm, the demon king of Ceylon, the war 
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carried on by Rama and liis monkey allies against Ravana, end¬ 
ing in the destruction of the demon and the rescue of Sita, the 
restoration of Rama to the throne of A3’^odhyii, his jealousy and 
banishment of Sita, her residence at the hermitage of Valmiki, 
the birth of her twin sons Kusa and Lava, the father’s discovery 
and recognition of his children, the reciill of Sita, the attesta¬ 
tion of her innocence, her death, Rama’s resolution to follow 
her, and his translation to heaven. 

The RuTiiayawa is divided into seven kii^jd’as or sections, and 
contains about 50,000 linos. The last of the seven sections is 
probably of later date than the rest of the work. 

r. Bala-kaTOi?a. The boyhood of Rama. 

2. Ayodhya-kaw^a. The scenes at Ayodhya, and the banish¬ 
ment of Rama by his father. King Dasa-ratha. 

3. Arawya-karwZa. ‘ Fort'st section.’ Rama’s life in the forest, 
and the rape of Sita by Riiva'rta. 

4. Kishkindhya-kawr/ii. Kama’s residence at Kishkindhya, 
the capital of his monkey allj’. King Su-gvivsi. 

5. Sundara-ku7^^?}^. ‘ Beautiful section. ’ The marvellous passage 
of the straits by Rama and his allies and their arrival in Cejdon. 

6. Yuddlia-kaw/fa. ‘ War section.’ The war with Ravafia, 
his defeat and deatli, the recovery of Sita, the return to Ayod- 
liva and the coronation of Riima. This is sometimes called the 
I.^nka or Ceylon Kiint^a. 

7. Uttara-kaw^fa. ‘ l.ater scctioiL’ Riima’s life in Ayodhya, 
his banishment of Sitii, the birth of his two sons, his recognition 
of them and of the innoc(;nco of liis wife, their reunion, her 
death, and liis translation to lieaven. 

The writer or tlic compilers of the Ramaj'ana had a high esti¬ 
mate of its value, and it is .still hold in very great veneration. 
A verso in the introduction says, “ lie who reads and repeats 
this holy life-giving Ramii}'a%a is liberated from all his sins and 
exalted with all his posterity to the highest heaven;” and in 
the second chapter Brahma is made to say^, “As long as the 
mountains and rivers shall continue on the surface of the earth, 
so long shall the story of the Rama^'awa be current in the world.” 
(For the age of the Ramii^^awa, see p. 190.) 

RAMA-GIRI. ‘ The hill of Rama.’ It stands a short dis¬ 
tance north of Nagpur. 

RAMA-SETU. * Rama’s bridge,’ constructed for him by liis 
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general, Nala, son of Vi^wa-kanna, at the time of his invasion 
of Ceylon. This name is given to the line of rocks in the 
channel between the continent and Ceylon, called in majis 
“ Adam’s bridge.” 

RAMATAPANlYOPAjriSHAI). An Upanishad of the 
Atharva-veda, in which Kama is worshipped us the supreme god 
and the sage Yiljnawalkya is his glorifior. It has been printed 
and translated by Weber in his Indische Studien^ vol. ix. 

RAMBHA. An Apsaras or nymph produced at the cliurn- 
ing of the ocean, and popularly the typti of female beauty. She 
-was sent by Indra to seduce Yi.vwamitra, but was cursed by that 
■ sage to become a stone, and remain so for a thousand years. 
According to the Ramayawa, she was seen by Ravawa when he 
went to Ivailusa, and he was so smitten by her charms that he 
ravished her, although she told him that she was the wife of 
iS'jila-kuvara, son of his brother Kuvera. 

RAMEYSWARA. ‘Lord of Rama.’ ^s’ame ol one of the. 
twelve great Lingas set up, as is said, by Rama at Kaineswaram 
or Ramisscram, which is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and 
contains n most magnificent temple. 

KAMOPAKnYANA. ‘ Tlio story of Rama,’ as told in the. 
Vana-parva of the Maha-bharata. It relales many, but far from 
all, of the incidents celebrated in the Ramayayia; it makes no 
mention of Vfdmiki, the author of that jioem, and it represents 
Rama as a human biung and a gi’eat hero, but not a deity. 

RAN TIDE VA. A pious and benevolent king of the Lunar 
race, sixth in descent from Bharata. He is mentioned in the 
Mah^bharata and l’ura7ma as being enonnously rieb, very reli¬ 
gious, and charitaldc and profuse in liis sacrifices. The foniier 
authority says that he liad 200,000 cooks, that ho had 2000 
head of cattle and as many other animals slaughtered daily 
for use in his kitchen, and that he fed innumerable beggars daily 
with beef. 

RATI. ‘Love, desire.’ Tlic A>nus of the Hindus, the god- 
de.sB of sexual pleasures, wife of Kama tlie god of love, and 
daughter of Daksha. She is also called Revi^ Kami, Priti, 
Kama-patni, ‘wife of Kama;’ Kama-kala, ‘part of Kama;’ Kama- 
priya, ‘ beloved of K^a; ’ Raga-la/a, ‘ vino of love; ’ Mayavatl, 

‘deceiverKelikila, ‘wanton;’ /ShbhangT, ‘fair-limbud.’ 

RATNAVALL ‘The necklace.’ A drama ascribed to a 
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king of Kashmir named St\ Harsha Deva. The subject of the 
play is the loves of Udayana or Vatsa, prince of Kau^mbl, and 
Vasava-datta, princess of UjjayinI It was written between, 
iri3 and 1125 A.D.,and has been translated by Wilson. There 
arc several editions of the text. 

RAIJCHYA. The thirteenth IManu. See Manu. 

RAUDRA. A descendant of Rudra. A name of Karttikeya, 
tlic god of war. , 

RAVAJVA. The demon king of Lanka or Ceylon, from 1 
which ho expelled In's half-brother Kuvera. Ho was son of j 
Vimvas by his wife Kikaslia, daughter of the Rakshasa Su-mall. | 
He was half-brotlier of Kuvera, and grandson of the Rishi Pula- j 
stya; and as Kuvera is king of the Yakshas, Ravawa is king of j 
the (lemons called Riikshasaa Pulastya is said to bo the pro-' 
geiiitor, not only of Rava/ia, but of the whole mcc of Rakshas^s. 
By penance and devotion to Brahma, Ravam was made invul¬ 
nerable against gods and demons, but ho was doomed to die 
Ihrougli a woman. He was also enabled to assume any form he 
pleased. All Rakshasas are malignant and terrible, but Ravana 
us their chief attained the utmost degree of wickedness, and was 
a very incarnation of evil. He is dcsoribed in the Ramiiyawa as 
having “ ten heads (hence his names Dasaiiana, Da.sa-kan^ha, 
and Pankti-griva), twenty arms, and copper-coloured eyes, and 
bright teeth like the young moon. His form was as a tliick 
cloud or a mountain, or the god of death with open mouth. He 
had all the marks of royalty, but his body bore the impress of 
wounds inflicted by all the divine ams in hLs warfare with th(i 
gods. It was scarred by the thunderbolt of India, by the tusks 
of Indra’s elephant Airiivata, and by the discus of Vislmu. HLs 
strength was so great tliat be could agitato the seas and split the 
tops of mountains. He was a breaker of all laws and a ravislKT 
of other men’s wives.,. . . Tall as a mountain peak, ho stopped 
with his anus the sun and moon in their course, and prevented 
tlicir rising,” The terror he inspires is such that where he is 
“ the sun does not give out its Iieat, the winds do not blow, and 
the ocean becomes motionless.” His evil deeds cried aloud for 
vengeance, and the cry reached heaven. Yi^^iwu declared that, 
as Rava7ia liad been too proud to seek protection against men 
and beasts, he should fall under their attacks, so Vishnu became 
incarnate as Rama-chandra for the express purpose of destroying 
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KavaTta, and yalt numbers of monkeys and bears were created 
to aid in the enterprisa Kama’s wars against the K^shasas 
inflicted such losses u]}on them as greatly to incense Kaya?ta. 
Burning with rage, and excited by a passion for Site, the wife 
of Kama, he left his island abode, repaired to Kama’s dwelling, 
assumed the appearance of a religious mendicant^ and carried oif 
Sita to Lanka. Kava^ta urged Sita to become his wife, and 
threatened to kill and eat her if slio refused Sita persistently 
resisted, and was saved from death by th(} interposition of one of 
Kavawa’s "wives. Kama called to his assistance his allies Su-griva 
and Ilanuman, with their hosts of monkeys and bears. They 
built Kama’s bridge, by which tlu'.y passed over into Lanka, and 
after many battles and whole.salo slaughter Ravawa was brought 
to bay at the city of Lanka Kama and Kavawa fought together 
on equal terms for a long wliilo, victory sometimes inclinijig to 
one sometimes to the oilier. Kama with a sharp arrow cut off 
one of Ravana’s heatls, but no sooner did the head fall on the 
ground than another sprang up in its room.” Rama then took 
an arrow which had been made by Brahma, and discharged it ah 
liivS foe. It entered his breast, came out of his bat'-k, went to the 
ocean, and then returncil clean to the (piivcr of Rama “ Kavana 
fell to the ground and expired, and the gods sounded celestial 
music in the heavens, and assembled in the sky and praiseil 
Rama as Vislmu, in that he had slain that Ravami who would 
otherwise have caused their destruction.” Ravawa, though he 
was chief among Kakshasas, was a Brahman on his fatlior’s side; 
he was well versed in Sausknt, used tI>o Vcdic ritual, and his 
body was burnt with Brahmanical rites. There is a story that 
Kava774i made each of the gods perform scime menial office in his 
houseliold; thus Agni was liis cook, Vani7«i supplied water, 
Kuvera furnished money, Vayu swept the house, &c. The 
Vishnu Purana relates that Havana, “ elevated with wine, came 
on his tour of triumph to the city of Mahishmati, hut there ho 
was taken prisoner by King Karta-virya, and confined like a beast 
in a comer of liis capital.” The same authority states that, in 
another birth, Rava^ia u'as Sisu-j^la. Havana’s chief wife was 
Mandpdan, but he had many others, and they ivere burnt at his 
obsequies. His sons were Megha-uada, also called Indra-jit, 
Ravani, and Akshti; Trwikhaor TrUiras, Devantaka, Narantaka, 
and Atikilya See ^andisa. 
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KAVI. The snn. See Surya. 

REiVLTKA. Daughter of King Prasenajit or Eewu, wife of 
Jamad-agiii, and mother of Parasu-rania. A sight of the connubial 
|•lldc■armcnts of King Chitra-ratha and his wife inspired her with 
impure thoughts, and her husband, perceiving that she had 
“fallen from perfection,” desired her sons to kill her. Ru- 
iriawwat, Su-shena, and Vasu, the three seniors, declined, and 
their father cursed them so that they became idiots. Parasu- 
lama, the fourth son, cut off her head, whicli act so gratified his 
father that Jamad-agni promised him whatever blessings he de¬ 
sired. Among other things, Parai’u-rama asked that his mother 
iriight be brought back to life in ignorance of her death and in 
])erfect purity. He also desired that his brothers might be 
r(‘-stored to their senses. All this Jamad-agni bestowed. She 
was also called Konkana 

REVA. The Karmadii river. 

REVA, I, Wife of Kar/ui. 2. A name of Rati. 

REVANTA A son of Siirya and Saiyna, He is chief of 
the Guhyakas, and is also called Haya-vrdiana. 

REVATl. Daughter of King Raivata and wife of Bala-rama 
She was so beautiful that her father, thinking no one upon earth 
Avorthy of her, repaired to the god ]3rahma to consult him about 
a husband Brahma delivered a long discourse on the glories of 
Vish^ju, and directed Raivata to proceed to Dwarak^ where a 
portion of Vislmu Avas incarnate in the person of Bala-rama. 
Ages had elapsed while Raivata Avas in heaven Avithout his 
Irnowledge. When he returned to earth, “ he found the race of 
men dAvindled in stature, rciluced in vigour, and enfeebled in 
intellect.” He Avent to Bala-riiraa and gave him Rcvatl, hut 
that hero, “ beholding the tlamsel of excessively lofty height, he 
shortened her Avith the end of his ploughshare, and she became 
Ids wife.” She had. two sons. Revati is said to have taken 
part Avith her husband in his drinking bouts. 

7 J/BHAVAS. See ieibhus. 

R/BHU. ‘Clever, skilful’ An epithet used for Indra, 
Agni, and the Adityas. Tn the Pura?dc mythology, Ribhu is a 
“ son of the supreme Brahma, Avho, from his innate disposition, 
Avas of a holy character and acquainted with true wisdom.” 
His pupil was Kidagha, a son of Pulastya, and ho took especial 
interest in his instruction, returning to him after tAvo intervals 
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of a thousand years “to instruct him further in true wisdom.” 
The Vishnu Pura7ia, “ originally composed hy the jRt’shi (Nara- 
yana), was communicated hy Brahma to i^ibhu.” He was one 
of the four Kumaras (q.v.). 

i?/BHUS. Three sons of Su-dhanwan, a descendant of An- 
giras, severally named\K7bhu, Vibhii, and Vaja, Through their 
assiduous performance of good works they obtained divinity, 
exercised superhuman powers, and became entitled to receive 
praise and adoration. They are supposed to dwell in the solar 
sphere, and there is an indistinct identification of them with 
the rays of the sun; but, whetlier typical or not, they prove the 
admission, at an early date, of the doctrine that men miglit 
become divinitica —WilsoiL They are celebrated in the .Rig-veda 
as skilful workmen, who fashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, 
and made their parents young again. By command of the gods, 
Sind with a promise of exaltation to divine honours, they made 
a single new sacrificial cup into four. They are also spoken of 
as supporters of the sky. 

5 /BHUKSHAN. The first of the three i^ibhiis. In the 
plural, the three JRibhus. 

i^/CHiKA. A i^ishi descended from Bhngu and husband 
of Satyavati, son of tTrva and father of Jainad-agni. {Sie 
Viswamitra.) In the Maha-bbarata and Vishrm Purawa it is 
related that J^ichika Avas an old man Avhen he demanded in 
marriage Satyavati, the daughter of Gadlii, king of Kanya-kubja. 
l^nwilling to give her to so old a man, Giidhi demanded of him 
looo white horses, each of them having one black ear. i?/chika 
obtained these from the 'god Varu7#a, and so gained Ins wife. 
According to the HamayaTia, he sold liis son iShiia/i-iCiihas to bo 
a sacrifice. 

JK/DDHI. ‘Prosperity.’ The Avife of Kuvera, god of wealth. 
The name is also nsed for Parvatl, tlie wife of /Siva. 

ZJ/G-VEDA. See Veda. 

jB/G-VIDHANA. Writings which treat of the mystic and 
magic efficacy of the recitation of hymns of the i/ig-veda, or 
even of single verses. Some of them are attributed to /Shunaka, 
but probably belong only to the time of the Pura77as.— Weber. 

jB/SIIABHA. Son of Nahhi and ISleru, and father of a 
hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Bharata. He gave his 
kingdom to his son and retired to a hermitage, AA'here he led a 
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life of such severe austerity and abstinence, tliat he became a 
mere “ collection of skin and fibres, and went the way of all 
flesh.” The Bhagavata Furana speaks of his wanderings in the 
western part of the Peninsula, and connects him with the estab¬ 
lishment of the Jain religion in those parts. The name of the 
first Jain Tirthakara or saint was JSishabha. 

A 7 SHL An inspired poet or sage. The inspired persons to 
whom the hymns of the Vedas were revealed, and under whose 
names they stand. “The seven 7 t?shis” { 8 a})tarshi), or the 
Praja-patis, “ the mind-born sons ” of Bratima, are often referred 
to. In the (Shtapatlia Brahma?Mi their names are given as Go- 
tama, Bharadwaja, Vwwaniitra, Jamad-agni, Vasish^ha, Ka^yapa, 
and Atri. Tlio Maha-bhamta gives them as Marichi, Atri, 
Angiras, Pulaha, Kratu, Pulastyji, and Vasishiha. The Vayu 
Punwia adds Bhr/gu to this list, making eight, although it 
still calls them “ sevem” The Vishwu Purana, more consistently, 
adds Bhr/gu and Daksha, and calls them the nine Brahmarshis 
(Brahma-rishis). The names of Gautama, Kawwa, Valmiki, 
Vyasa, Manu, and Vibhanwfaka are also enumerated among the 
great jRishis by different authorities. Besides these great ii/shis 
there are many other liishia. The seven /i/shis are represented 
in tlio sky by the seven stars of the Great Bear, and as such are 
called i 2 /ksha and Chitra-sikha7i<finas, ‘ having bright crests.’ 

if/SIII-BEATIlMAArA. An old Anukramaw/, or Index of the 
Sama-veda. , 

i?/STIYA-MtJKA. A mountain in the Dakhin, near the 
source of the Pam pa river and the lake Pampa. Kama abode 
there for a time with the monkeys. 

i?/SIIYA-<S 7 t/^’(lA. ‘The deer-horned.’ A hermit, the son 
of Vibha/?r/aka, descended from Ka^yapa. According to tlio 
liumayawa and Maha-bhamta he was born of a doe and had a 
small horn on his forehead. He was brought up in the forest by 
his father, and saw no other human being till he was verging upon 
manhood. There was groat drought in the country of Aiiga, and 
the king, Lomapada, was advised by his Brahmans to send for 
the youth i?/shya-sn’nga, who should marry his daughter jS^anta, 
and bo the means of obtaining rain. A number of fair damsels 
were sent to bring him. lie accompanied them back to their 
city, the desired rain fell, and he married 5 anta. This /Santii 
was the adopted daughter of Lomapada ] her real father was 
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I)a£a<Tatha, andTit was jRishjarmnga who porformod that sacii- 
lice for Basa-iatha which brought about the birth of 

i?/TU-PARiVA. A king of Ayodhya, and son of Sarva- 
kama, into whose service Nala entered after he had lost his 
kingdom. He was “skilled profoundly in dice.” 

jB/TU-SANHARA. ‘The round of the seasons.' A poem 
attributed to Kali-dasa This poem was published by Sir W. 
Jones, and was the first Sanskrit work ever printed. There are 
other editions. It has been translated into Latin by Bohlen. 

ROHIiV^l. I. Daughter of Kasyapa and Surabhi, and mother 
of honied cattle, including Kama-dhenu, the cow which grants 
desires. 2. Daughter of Daksha and fourth of the lunar as- 
terisms, the favourite wife of the moon. 3. One of the wive.s 
of Vasu-deva, the father of Krishna and mother of Bala-rama. 
She was burned with her husband's corpse at Dwaraka. 4. 
Krislma himself also had a wife so culled, and the name is 
common. 

ROHITA. ‘ Red.' A red horse : a horse of the sun or 
« * 

of fire. I. A deity celebrated in the Atharva-veda, probably 
a form of fire or the sun. 2. Sou of King Haris-chandra. He 
is also called Rohitaswa, The fort of Rohtaa is said to derive 
its name from him. Bee Harw-chandra. 

ROMA-HARSIIAJVA. Bee Loma-harshana. 

RUDRA. *A howler or roarer; terrible.' In the Vedas 
Rudra has many attributes and many names. Ho is the howl¬ 
ing terrible god, the god of storms, the father of the Rudras 
or Maruts, and is sometimes identified with the god of fire. 
On the one liand he is a destructive deity who brings disoa.scs 
upon men and cattle, and ‘ upon tho other he is a beneficent 
deity supposed to have a healing influence. These aro the germs 
which afterwards developed into the god 5 ^iva. It is worthy of 
note that Rudra is Jrst called Mahurdeva in the White Yajur- 
veda. As ap})lied to the god <S'iva, the name of Rudra generally 
designates him in his destructive character. In the Bnbad- 
aranyaka XJpanishad the Rudras aro “ ten vital breatlis {pram) 
with the heart {manas) as eleventh” In tho Vishnu Purana 
the god Rudra is said to have sprung from tho forehead of 
Brahma, and at the command of that god to have separated his 
nature into male and female, then to have multiplied each of 
these into eleven persons, some of which were white and gentle, 
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others black and furious. Elsewhere it is said' that the eleven 
Rudras were sons of Kasyapa and Surabhi, and in another 
chapter of the same Purawa it is represented that Brahma 
desired to create a son, and that Budra came into existence as a 
youth. He wept and asked for a name. Brahma gave him the 
name of Budra; but he wept seven times more, and so ho 
obtained seven other names : Bhava, iSarva, Is^a, Pampati, 
Bhima, Ugra, and Maha-deva. Other of the Puranas agree in 
this nomenclature. These names are sometimes used for Budra 
or Siv'A himself, and at others for the seven manifestations of 
him, sometimes called his sons. The names of the eleven 
Rudras vary considerably in different books. 

KirDRA-SAVARiNTA. The twelfth Mann. See Manu. 

RUKMIK A son of King Bhishmaka and king of Vidarbha, 
who offered his services to the PaTwfavas and Kauravas in turn, 
but W'^as rejected by both on account of his extravagant boast¬ 
ings and pretensions. He wns brother of RukraiwI, with whom 
Krislnm (doped Rukmin pursued the fugitives and overtook 
them, but his anny was defeated by Krishna, and he owed his 
life to the entreaties of his sister. He founded the city of 
Bhqja-ka/a, and was eventually killed by Bala-riima. 

RlIKMIATL Daugliter of Bhishmaka, king of Vidarbha. 
According to the Hari-vama she was sought in marriage by 
Krishna, with whom she fell in love. But her brother Rukmin 
was a friend of Kanm, whom K7'i.shwa had killed. He therefore 
opposed him and thwarted the match. Rukmiwi was then 
betrothed to /K.?u-piila, king of Chedi, but on lier wedding day, 
as she was going to Die temple, “K?'ish7ia saw her, took her by 
the hand, and carried hi*r away in his chariot.” They were 
pursued by her intended husband and by her brother Rukmin, 
but K?'ishwa defeated them both, and took her safe to Dwaraka, 
wdiero he married Iwur. She was his principal wdfe and bore him 
a son, Pradyumiia (q.v.). By him also she had nine other sons 
and one daughter. “These other sons were Charu-desh7^a, 
Su-dcsliTja, Cham-deha, Su-sliena, Charu-gupta, Bhadra-charu, 
Charu-vinda, Su-charu, and the very mighty Charu ,* also oiio 
daughter, Cham-raatL” At Krishna's death she and seven other 
of his wives immolated themselves on his funeral pile. 

Rtl^MA. Wife of the monkey king Su-griva. 

iS'ABALAS'WAS. Sons of Daksha, one thousand in number, 
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brought forth after the loss of the Harya-^was, Like their pre> 
decessors, they were dissuaded by Narada from begetting off« 
spring, and “ scattered tliemselves' through tlm regions ” never 
to return. 

jS'ACHL Wife of Indra, See IndninT. 

SADHYAS. A Gana or class of inferior deities ; the per¬ 
sonified rites and prayers of the Vedas who dwell with tlio 
gods or in the intermediate region between heaven and earth. 
Their number is twelve according to one authority, and seven¬ 
teen according to another, and tlie Puranas make them sons 
of Dharma and Sadhya^ daughter of Daksha. 

SAGARA. A king of Ayodliya, of the Solar race, and son 
of King Bahu, who was driven out of his dominions by the 
Haihayas. Bfilm took refuge in the forest with his wives. 
Sagara’s mother was then pregnant, and a rival wife, being 
jealous, gave lier a dnig to prevent Jicr delivery. This poison 
confined the child in the womb for seven yearsj and in the 
interim Balm died The pregnant wife wished to ascend his 
pyre, .but th(* .sage Aurva forbad lier, ])redicting that she would 
give birth to a valiant universal monarch. When the child was 
horn, Aurva gave him the name of Sagara {sa, ‘ with,’ and gara^ 

‘ poison ’). The child grew uj), and having heard his father’s 
history, he vowed that he would extormiiiate the llalhayaa and 
the other barbarians, and recover bis ancestral kingdom. He 
obtained from Aurva the Agneyilstra or fire weapon, and, armed 
with this, he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas to death 
and regained his throne. Ho would also “have destroyed the 
jSiikaa, Yavanas, Kamhojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas,” hut they 
applied to Yasishdia, Sagara’s family priest, and ho induced 
Sagara to spare them, but “ he made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely; tlie 6’akas he compelled to shave (Ihe upper) 
half of their heads; the Paradas wore their hair long j and the 
Pahlavas lot their beards grow in obedience to his commands.” 
Sagara married two wives, Su-inati, the daughter of Ka«yapa, and 
Kesinl, the danglitor of Riija Vidarbha, but haviiig no children, 
he besought the sage Aurva for this boon. Aurva promised 
that one wife should have one son; the other, sixty tliousand.. 
Kesinl chose the one, and her son was Asaiiianjas, through 
whom the royal line was continued. Su-mati had sixty thou¬ 
sand sons, Asamanjas was a w'ild immoral youth, and his 
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father abandoned him. The other sixty thousanfl sons followed 
the courses of their brother, and their impiety was such that 
the gods complained of them to the sage Kapila and the g6d 
Vishmi, Sagara engaged in the performance of an Aswa-m^dha 
or sacrifice of a horse, but although the animal was guarded by 
his sixty thousand sons, it was carried off to Patala. Sagara 
directed his sons to recover it They dug their way to the 
infernal regions, and there they found the horse grazing and the 
sage Kapila seated close by engaged in meditation. Conceiving 
him to bo the thief, they menaced him with their weapons. 
Disturbed from his devotions, “he looked upon them for an 
instant, and they were reduced to ashes by the (sacred) flame 
that darted from his person.” Their remains were discovered 
by An.mmat, the son of Asamanjas, who prayed Kapila that the 
victims of his wrath might be raised through his favour to 
heaven. Kapila promised that the grandson of Anmmat should 
be tlic means of accomplisliing this by bringing down tlie river 
of heaveiL Ansuraat then returned to Sagam, who completed 
his sacrifice, and lie gave the name of Siigara to tlio chasm 
which his sons had dug, and Sagara means ‘ ocean.’ The son of 
Ansumat was Dilipa, aiul liis son was Bliagiratha. The devo¬ 
tion of llhagiratha brought down from heaven the holy Gange.s, 
W'hich flows from the too of Vishnu, and its waters having laved 
the ashes of the sons of Sagara, cleansed them from all impurity. 
Their IVIanes were thus made fit for tlie exequial ceremonies and 
for admission into Swarga. Tlui Ganges received the name of 
Siigara in honour of Sagara, and Bhagirathi from tlie name of 
the devout king whose prayers brought her down to earth. {See 
Bhagirathi.) The Hjxri-vaiisa adds another marvel to the story. 
Sagara’s wife Su-mati was delivered of a gourd coiitaimng sixty 
tliousand seeds, wliich b(*.came embryos and grew. Sagara at 
first placc'.d them in vijssels of milk, but afterwards each one had 
a separate nurse, and at ten months they all ran about. The 
name of Sagara is frequently cited in deeds conveying grants of 
land in honour of his generosity in respe^i of such gifts. 

SAHA-DEVA. The youngest of the five Paridu princes, 
twin son of Madri, the second wife of Pamfu, and mythologically 
son of the Aswins, or more specifically of the A^win Dasra. 
lie was learned in the science of astronomy, which he had 
studied under Drona, and he was also well acquainted with the 
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management of' cattla {See MaJia-bharata.) He had a son 
named Su-hotra by his wife Vijaya. 

SAHASRAKSHA. ‘ Thousand - eyed.’ An epithet of 
India. 

SAHITYA-DARPAAA. ‘The mirror of composition.’ A 
celebrated work on poetry and rhetoric by Vwwanatha Kavi 
Raja, written about the fifteemth century. It has been trans¬ 
lated into English for the Bibliotheca Indica. Tlierc are sever.1l 
editions of the text. 

jSAIBYA Wife of Ifaria-chandra (q.v.); wife of Jyamaglia 
. (q.v.) ; wife of (Sata-dhaiiu (q.v.). 

SAllsDlIAVAS. Tlie people of 8inilhu or Sindh, of tlie 
country between the Indus and tlie Jhilam. 

SAIVA PUKAiVA, Same as Siva Vmana. 

SAKA, An era commencing 78 a.i>., .and called the era of 
iS^ivaliana. Cunningliani supposes its epoch to be connected 
with a defeat of the iS'akas by /S'alivaliana. 

/SAKALA The city of the Bahikas or Madras, in the Pan¬ 
jab. Tt h.as been identified with tlie SagaLa of Ptolemy on the 
Jlyphasis (Byas), south-west of Lahore. Cunningham says it is 
the Sangala of Alexander. 

<S^AKALYA. An old grammarian and expositor of the Vedas 
who lived before the time of Yaska. lie is said to have divided 
a Sanhita of the Veda into five, and to have taught tliese por¬ 
tions to as many disciples. lie w'as also calloil Viida-mitra and 
Deva-mitra. 

SAKAVVim, ^"AKAPORVI. An author wIjo arranged a 
j)art of the .Rig-veda and appended a glossary. He lived before 
the time of Yaska. 

jSAKAS. a northern people, usually associated with the 
Yavanas. Wilson says, “ These people, the Sakai and Sacae of 
classical writers, the Indo-Scythians of Ptolemy, extiiiided, about 
the commencement of our era, along the West of Intlia, from tlio 
Hindu Koh to the mouths of the Indus.” They were probably 
Turk or Tatar tribes, and were among those recortied as con¬ 
quered by King Sagara, who compelled them to sliave the upper 
half of their heads. Tliey seem to have been encountered and 
kept back by King Vikramaditya of TJjjayini, who was called 
iSak^, ‘ foe of the jS^akas.’ 

iSAKAYAYANA An ancient grammarian anterior to Yaska 

8 
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and Piiwiiii. Part of his work is said to have 'been lately dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Biihler. 

/SAKIIA. ‘ Branch, sect.’ The <S^akhas of the Vedas are the 
different recensions of the same text as taught and handed 
down traditionally by different schools and teachers, show¬ 
ing some slight variations, the effect of long-continued oral 
traditioiL See Veda. 

(S'AKTNLS. Female demons attendant on Durga, 

SKKRA. A name of Indra. 

^S^AKRAATL Wife of Indra. See IndrawL. 

/SAKRA-PRASTIIA. Same as Indra-prastha. 

SAK'T'A. a worshipper of the 5 aktis. 

/SAKTl. The wife or the female energy of a deity, hut 
especially of A’iva, See Devi and Tantra 

aS^AKTI, iSAKTRL a priest and eldest son of Vasishflia. 
King Kalmasha-piida struck him with a whip, and he cursed 
the king to hoconie posse.sscd by a man-eating Rjikshasa. lie 
himself beramo the first victim of the monster he had evoked. 

iS'AKUNI. Brother of Queen Clandliaii, and so uncle of the 
Kaurava jirinces. lie was a skilful gambler and a Jieat, so he 
was selected to be the opponent of Yiidhi-sli/hira in the match 
in wliioh that prince was induced to stake and lose his all He 
also was known by the patronymic 8aubala, from Su-bala, his 
father. 

jSAKUNTALA. a nymph who was the daughter of Viswii- 
raitra by the nymph Menaka. She was born and loft in a 
forest, where she was nf)urishcd by birds until found by the 
sage Ka?iwa. vShe was brought up by this sago in his her¬ 
mitage as his daughter, and is often called his daughter. 
Tlie loves, marriage, separation, and ic-uuion of /Jjakuntala ami 
King Dushyauia are the subject of the celebrated drama AS'akun- 
tala. »She was motlKU’ of Bliarata, the head of a long race of 
kings, wlio has given his name to India (Bharata-varsha), and 
tlie wars of whoso descendants are sung in the' Mah^hharata. 
The story of the loves of Hushyanta and A^akuntala is, that 
while .she was living in the hermitage of Ka«wa she was 
seen in the forest by King Dushyanta, w'bo fell in love with 
her. He induced her to contract with him a Gandharva mar¬ 
riage, that is, a simple declaration of mutual acceptance. On 
leaving her to re^^um to his city, he gave her a ring as a pledge 
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of his love. Wticn the nymph when hack to the hermitage, she 
was so engrossed with thoughts of lior husband that she heeded 
not the approach of the sage Dur-viisas, who had come to visit 
Kawwa, so that choleric samt cursed lier to be forgotten by her 
beloved. Ho afterwards relented, and promised tliat the curse 
shouhl be removed as soon as Husbyaiita should see tho ring, 
^akuntala^ finding herself witli child, set off to her husband; 
but on her way she bathed in a sacred pool, and there lost the 
ring. On reaching the palace, the king did not recognise lier 
and would not own lier, so she was taken by licr mother to the 
forest, where she gave birth to Bharata Thou it happened that 
a fisherman caught a largo lish and in it found a ring whicli he 
carried to Dushyanta. The king recognised his own ring, ami 
lie soon afterwards accopte-d /Siikuiitala and her son Bharata. 
Kali-dusa’s drama of AShkiintala was tho first translation made 
from Sanskrit into Knglish. It (jxcited great curiosity and 
gained much adniiralion when it appeared. There are several 
recensions of tho text extant The text has been often printed, 
and tlicre arc many translations into the lajiguages of Europe, 
l^rofessor Williams has published a beautifully illustrated trans¬ 
lation. 

tS^ALAGRAMA. A stone held sacred and worshipped hy the 
VaishTUivas, because its spirals are supposed to contain or to be 
typical of Vislnm. It is an ammonite found in the river Gan- 
dak, and is valued more or less highly according to tho number 
of its spirals and perforations. 

/SALIVAIIANA. A celebrated king of tho south of India, 
who was tho enemy of Vikramuditya, and whoso era, tho /Saka, 
dates from A.D. 78. His capital was rrati-sh/haiia on the 
Godavari. He was killed in battle at Kiiiur. 

aSALWA. Name of a country in the west of India, or Riija- 
sthan; also the name of its king. 

jSALYA. King of the Madras, and brother of Ikfudri, second 
wife of Pan<fu. In tho great war he left tlie side of tho Vanda.- 
vas and went over to the Kauravas. lie acted as charioteer of 
Kama in the great battle. At tho death of Kama ho suc¬ 
ceeded him as general, and commanded the anuy on the last day 
of the battle, when lie was slain by Yudhi-sh/hira. 

SAMA-VEDA. The third Veda. Veda. 
SAMA-VIDILANA BRAIIMAWA. The third Brahmana 
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of the Sama-veda. It has been edited and translated by Bur¬ 
nell. 

SAMAYACHARIKA SCTRAS. Rulo| for the usages and 
practices of everyday life. See Sutras. 

aSAMBA. a son of KmliTia by Jambavati, but the Linga 
Purfuia names Rukmim as bis mother. At the swayam-vara of 
Draupadi he carried off that princess, but ho was pursued by 
Dur-yodhana and his friends and made prisoner. Bala-raraa 
undertook to obtain his release, and when that hero thrust his 
ploughshare under the rampatts of Hastina-pura and threatened 
it with min, the Kauravas gave up their prisoner, and Baln- 
rania took him to Hwaraka, There he lived a dissolute life and 
scofled at sacred things. The devotions of the throe great sages, 
Vi.?wamitra, Dur-vasas, and Karada, excited the ridicule of <Samba 
and his. boon companions. They dressed jSamba up to represent 
a woman with cliild and took him to the sages, inquiring 
whether ho would give birth to a boy or a girl. The sages 
answered, “ This is not a woman, but the son of Krislma, and 
ho shall bring forth an iron club which shall destroy the whole 
race of Yadu, . . . and you and all your people shall perish by 
that club.” /Siimba accordingly brought forth an iron club, 
which Ugrasena caused to be pounded and cast into the sea. 
These ashe.s produced rushes, and the rushes when gathered 
turned into clubs, or into ree<ls which wei-e used as swords. 
One piece could not bo crushed. This was suhsequently found 
in the belly of a lish, aiid was usetl to tip an an’ow, which 
arrow was use<l by the hunter Jaras, wlio with it unintentionally 
killed Krislma. Under tlio curso of Dur-vasaa, <Samba became a 
leper and itdired to the Panj.'di, w'hoi*o by fasting, penance, and 
prayer he obtained the favour of Silrya (the sun), and was cured 
of his leprosy. Tie built a temple to the sun on the banks of 
the Chandra-bliuga»(Chiniib), and introduced the worsliip of that 
luminary. 

/SAMBA-PLTRAAbi. See Purawa. 

jS'AMBARA. In the Vedas, a demon, also called a Dasyu, 
who fought against King Divodasa, but was defeated and had 
his many castles destroyed by Indra. He appears to be a 
mythical personification of drought, of a kindred character to 
Vntra, or identical with him. In the Puranas a Daitya who 
carried off Pradyumna and threw him into the sea, but was 
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subsequently sl^ by him. {See Pradyumna.) He was also 
employed by Hiranya-ka^ipu to destroy^’Pralilada. 

^AMBHU. A ^me of /S'iva; also one of the Rudras. 

5 AMB 0 KA A /S^idra, mentioned in the Raghu-vansa, who 
performed religious austerities and penances improper for a man 
of liis caste, and was consequently killed by Rama-chandra. 

<SAMl. The Acada suma, the wood of which is used for 
obtaining fire by friction. So Agni, or lire, is called /Sbmi- 
garbha, ‘having the ^Sknii for its womb.’ It is sometimes per¬ 
sonified and worshipped as a goddess, 5iimI-rlevT. 

SAMPATI. A mythical bird who appears in the Ramayana 
as son of Vislmu’s bird Garuiffa, and brother of Ja/ayua Ac¬ 
cording to another .account he was son of Anr/ia and /Syenl. 
He was the ally of Rama. 

SAMVARAAA. Son of itiksha, fourth in descent from 
Tkshwaku, and father of Kuru. Aocordiiig to the Mah^bharata 
ho was driven from ITastina-pura by the Panchalas, and forced 
to take refuge among the thickets of the Indus. Wlien the 
sage Vasish/ha joined his people and became the Riija’s family 
priest, they recovered their country under Kuru. 

SAMVARTA. Writer of a Dharma-iastra or code of law 
bearing liis name. 

SAM VAT, SAMVATSARA ‘Year.’ The era of Vikrama- 
ditya, dating from 57 n.c. 

/S'ANAI^S'-CIIARA. ‘Slow-moving.’ A name of /Shni or Saturn. 
SAKAKA, SAI^ANHA, SANATANA, SANAT-KUMARA. 
The four Kurnaras or mind-bom sons of Brahma. Some specify 
seven. Sanat-kumara (or Sanat-sujata) was tlie most prominent 
of them. They are also called by the patronymic Vaidhatra. 
See Kumara. 

SANAT-KUMARA PURAA^A. See VuvRva. 

SAKDUYA. ‘ Twilight’ It is personified as the daughter 
of Brahma and wife of (Siva. In the /Siva Purawa it is related 
that Brahma having attempted to do violence to his daughter, 
she changed herself into a deer. Brahma then assumed the form 
of a stag and pursued her through the sky. Siva saw this, and 
shot an arrow which cut off the head of the stag. Brahma then 
reassumed his own form and paid homage to /Siva. The arrow 
remains in the sky in the sixth lunar mansion, called Ardra, 
and the stag’s head remains in the fifth^ mansion, Mriga-siraa. 
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SANDIIYA-BALA. ^ * Strong in twilight.’* Rukshasas and 
other demons, supposed to be most powerful at twilight. 

SANDlhYA. A descendant of /Saw<fila. A particular sage 
who was connected with the Chhandogya TJpanishad ; one who 
wrote a book of Sutras, one who wrote upon law, and one who 
was the author of the Bhagavata heresy: two or more of these 
may bo one anti the same person. The Sutras or aphorisms 
have been published in the Bibliotheca Indka. 

SANDlPANI. A master-at-arms who gave instruction to 
Bala-raina anil Krishwa. 

SANDRACOTTUS. See Chandra-gupta. 

SANGITA-RATNAKARA. A work on singing, dancing, 
and pantomime, written by 5 'amgi Deva. , 

SANHITA. That portion of a Veda which comprises the 
li^'iiins. See Veda 

SANinTOPANTSIIAT). The eighth ljralima?ia of the Sama- 
veda The text with a commentary has been published by 
Bunioll. 

iS^AhlL The planet Saturn. The regent of that jdanet, re¬ 
presented as a black man in black garments. ^Sani was a son of 
the sun and (^hhaya, but another statement is that he was the 
otFspring of liala-ruma and RevatL lie is also known as Ara, 
Kowa, and Kroda (r/. Kodtoj), and by the ])atronymic ^Skura. His 
influence is evil, hence he is called KrurardWs and Krura-lochana, 
‘the evil-eyed one.’ He is also ]\raTida, ‘ the slow Pangu, ‘the 
lame;’ Sanais-cliara, ‘slow-moving;’ Saptarchi, ' seven-rayed;’ 
and Asita, ‘ the dark.’ 

SANJAYA. I. The charioteer of Hlmta-rtishAa. He was 
jiiinister also, and went as ambassador to the Pa?it^avas before 
the great war broke out. He is represented as reciting to Dh/ita- 
rashftra the Bhagavad-gitu. His patronymic is Gavalgani, son of 
Gavalgana, 2. A king of UjjayinI and father of Vasava-dati^ 

SANJNA. ‘Conscience.’ Accortling to the Ihira/ias, she 
was daughter of Viswti-kaima and wife of the sun. She 
had three children by him, the Maim Vaivaswata, Yama, and 
Yarn! (goddess of the Yamuna river). “ Unable to endure the 
fervours of her lord, Sanjna. gave him Chhaya (shade) as his 
handmaid, and repaired to the forests to practise devout exer¬ 
cises.” The sun beheld her engaged in austerities in the form 
of a mare, and he appi'ooched her as a horse, Hence sprang the 
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two Aswins anfl Revanta. Surya then took Sanjna back to his 
own dwelling, but his effulgence was still so overpowering, that 
her father, Viswa-kanna, placed the sun upon liis lathe, and cut 
away an eighth part of his brilliancy. She is also call Dyu- 
inayl, ‘ the brilliant,’ and Malia-vlryii, ‘ the very pow'orful.’ 

^SANKARA. ‘Auspicious.’ A name of ^Siva in his creative 
character or as cliief of the Rudnis. 

/SANKARACHARVA (^Sankara + acliarya). The great reli¬ 
gious reformer and teacher of the Vedanta philosophy, who lived 
in the eighth or ninth centur3% Tie >vas a native of ICerala or 
hfalabar, and lived a very erratic life, disputing with heretics and 
popularising the Vedanta pliilo.sophj' by his preaching and writ¬ 
ings wherever he went 11 is travels t'xtundetl as far as Kashmir, 
and he died at Kedaiunaih in the Himalayas at the early age of 
thirty-two. Ilis learning and sanctity were held in such high 
estimation and revenurce, that he was looked upoiiiu^ an incarna¬ 
tion of 6’iva, and was boUev<’,d to have tlie x>ower of working 
miracles. The god^’iva was the special object of his worship, and 
he was the founder of the great sect of Sm.artava Jlralinians, who 
are very numerous and powerful in the s(mth. He esliiblislied 
several maths or monasteries for tin) teaching and ]}roservatioji 
(jf his doctrines. Some of these still remain. Tlic chief one is 
at Srmga-giri or Sringiri, on the edge of the Western Ghauts 
ill the Mj'soro, and it has the supreune control of the Siiiartava 
sect. The Avritiiigs attributed to him are A’^ery numerous ; chief 
among them are his Bhashyas or comnientiiries on the tStitras or 
aphorisms of Vyasa, a commentary on the Bhagavad-gTta, some 
commentaries on tlic Upauishads, and the Anamla-Iaharl, a 
hymn in pmise of Piirvati, the consort of /S'iva. 

5 ANKARA-VJJAVA. ‘ The triumph of ^ankarji.’ A bio¬ 
graphy of 6'ankaracharya relating his controversies Avith her<i- 
tic^l sects and his refutation of their doctrines and superstitions. 
There is more than one work bearing this name; one hy Ananda 
Giri, Avhich is published in the Bibliotheca Indica; another by 
Madhavacharya; the latter is distinguished as the Saukshepa 
6'ankara-vijaya. The work of Ananda Giri has been critically 
examined by Kashinath Trimbak Tclaiig in the Indian Anti- 
quartfy voL v. 

SANKARSIIAAA. A name of Bala-mma. 

/SANKHA, Writer of a Dharma-sastra or law-book bearing 
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Lis name. IIo is often coupled with Likhita, arid the two seem 
to have worked together. 

SANKHAYANA. i. Name of a writer wlio was the author 
of the Siinkhiiyana BrTihmana of tlie ^ig-voda, and of certain 
/Sirauta-sutras also called by his name. 2. Ho is the oldest 
known writer on the Ara Erotica, and is author of the work 
called Sankhayana Kama-siitra. 

SANKTTYA. a scliool of philosophy. See Darsana. 

SANKTIYA-DAR^AiVA, Ivapila’s aphorisms on the San- 
khya philosophy. They have been printed. 

SANFCIIYA-KARIKA. a work on the Siinkhya philo¬ 
sophy, written by Jswara Krishwa; translated by Colebrooke 
and WiksoiL 

SANKHYA-PRAVACIIANA. A text-book of the Sankhya 
philosophy, said to have been written by Kapila himself. 
Printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

SANKHYA-SARA A work on the Sankhya philosophy by 
Vijnana Bhikshu. Edited by Hall in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

SANNYASl. A Brahman in the fourth and last stage of his 
religious life. {See Brahman.) In the present day the term has 
a wider meaning, and is .applied to various kinds of religious 
mendicants who wander about and subsist upon alms, most of 
them in a filthy coniiition and with very scanty clothing, 'they 
are generally devotees of iSivo. 

SkN'lK. Daiiglitcr of Dasa-rntha, son of Aja, but adopted 
by Loma-pada or Roma-pada, king of Anga. She was married 
to 7 ?'<shya- 677 'nga. 

/S'ANTANU. A king of the Lunar race, son of Pratipa, 
father of Bhisliraa, and in a way the grandfather of Dhnta- 
rashft^ and PaTi^ii. Regarding him it is said, “Every decrepit 
man whom he touches with his liands becomes young.” {See 
Mjiha-bharata.) lie ^yas called 8atya-vach, ‘truth-speaker,’ and 
was remarkable for his “devotion and cluarity, modesty, con¬ 
stancy, and resolution.” 

/SANTI-^S'ATAliA. A century of verses on peace of mind, 
A poem of repute writen by A^ri ASlhlana. 

SAPTARSHI (Sapta-rislii). The seven great Rishis. Sm 
i2/shi. 

SAPTA-fS’ATL A poem of 700 verses on the triumphs of 
Durga It is also called Devl-m^atmy& 
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SAPTA-SINOHAVA. ‘The seven fivera’ The term fits 
quently occurs in the Vedas, and has been widely known and 
somewhat differently applied. It was apparently known to the 
Bomans in the days of Augustus, for Virgil says— 

** Ceu septem surgens sedatis amnibus altus 
Per tucxtum Ganges,”— Encid^ is. 30. 

They appear in Zend as the Hapta-lieando, and the early Mu¬ 
hammadan traveUers have translated the term. Put their Saba’ 
Sin, ‘seven rivers,’ according to IJirunI, applies to the rivers which 
flow northwards from the mountains of the Hindu Koli, and 
“uniting near Turmuz, form the river of Balkh (the Oxus).” 
The hymn in which the names of the rivei-s have been given 
has the following description :—“ Each set of seven (streams) 
has followed a threefold course. The Sindhu surpasses the 
other rivers in impetuosity. . . . Receive favourably this my 
hymn, 0 Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswatl, /Shtudri, Parushm; hear, 
0 Marud-vndha, with the AsiknT and Vitasta, and thou, Arjlkiya, 
with the Sushoma. Unite first in thy course with the Trish/iima, 
the Susartu, the Rasa, ami the Swetl; thou meetest with the 
Gomatl, and the Krumu with the Kubha ami the MeliatnQ.” 
According to this, the “ seven rivers ” are—(i.) Gangil (Ganges); 
(2.) Yamuna (Jumna); (3.) Saraswatl (Sarsuti); (4.) ^S'utudri 
(Satlej); (5.) Parushwi; (6.) Marud-vridha; (7.) Arjlkiya (the 
Vipasa, Hyphasis By^). Wilson says “ the Panislmi is iden¬ 
tified with the Iravati ” (Hydraotes, Ravi), but in this hymn it 
is the Marud-vridha which would seem to be the Iravati, because 
it is said to unite with the Asikni (Akesincs, Chandrabhaga, Chi- 
iiab) and the Vitasta (Hydaspes or Jhilam). This would leave 
the Parushwi unsettled. The other names, with the exception of 
the Gomati (Gumti), are not identified. Su^lioma has been 
said to be the Sindhu, but in this hymn the Sindhu is clearly 
distinct. In the Maha-bliarata the seven rivijrs are named in 
one place Vaswokasara, Nalini, Pavani, Ganga, Sitaj Sindhu, 
and Jambu-nadi; and in another, Ganga, Yamuna, Plakshaga, 
Rathastha, Saryu (Sarju), Gomati, and Gandaki (Gandak). In 
the Raraayawa and the Purawas the seven rivers are the seven 
streams into which the Ganges divided after falling from the 
brow of A^iva, the Nalini, HladinI, and Pavani going cast, the 
Cliakshu, Sita, and Sindhu to the west, while the Ganges pyoiier, 
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the r>haglrathl, flowed to the south. The tehn is also used 
for tlie seven great oceans of the world, and for the country of 
tlie seven rivers. 

SAPTA-VADHRL A Vedic jRishi. In a hymn he says, 
“ Aswins, by your devices sunder the wickerwork for the libera¬ 
tion of the terriliod, imploring i 2 ishi Sapta-vadhri” Concerning 
this tlio following old story is told. Sapta-vadhri liad seven 
brothers who determined to prevent his having intercourse with 
his wife. So they shut him up every night in a largo basket, 
which they locked and sealed, and in the morning tliey let liim 
out. lie prayed to the Aswins, who enabled him to get out of 
his cage during the night and to return to it at daybreak. 

iSAlliLBllA. I. A fabulous aninuil ^presented as having 
eight legs and as dwelling in the Himalayas. It is called also 
i’tjjiidaka and Kunjararati. 2. On(j of Kama’s monkey allies. 

(SARA-HIl ANGA. A hermit visited by Rama and ^ita in 
the Daw/aka forest AVhen he had seen Rama he declared that 
his desire had been granted, and that he would depart to the 
liighcst heaven. He prepared a fir(>. and entered it. His body 
was consumed, hut there came fortli from the fire a beautiful 
youth, and in this form 5 ara-hhanga departed to heaven. 

aS’ARADA-TILAKA. 1. A mystic poem by Lakshmawa. 2. 
A dramatic monologue hy iS'ankara, not earlier than the tAvelfth 
century. 3. Name of a Tantui. 

5 ARADWAT. A i?ishi said to be the father of Xnpa. He 
is also called Gautama. Pte Kripa. 

SARAH A. I. In the i¥/g-vcda the dog of Indira and mother 
of the two dogs called, after their mother, Surameyas, who each 
liad four eyes, and were the w'atchdogs of Yama Sarama is 
said to have pursued and recovered the cows stolen by the Panis, 
a myth whicli lias been supposed to mean that Sarama is the 
same as Ushas, the ^dawn, and that .the cows represent the rays 
of the sun carried away by night. 2. The wife of VibhishaTia, 
wlio attended upon Sita, and showed her great kindness when 
she was in captivity with Ravana. 3. In the Bhagavata Parana, 
Sarama is one of the daughters of Daksha, and tlie mother of 
wild animals. 

SARAI^CEYAS. The two children of Sarama, India’s watch¬ 
dog ; they were the watchdogs of Yama, and each had four eyea 
They have been compared with the Greek Hermes. 
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SARAi\nrtf. ‘ The fleet runner.! A daughter of Twasli/n. 
Slie has been identified with the Greek Erinnys. The begin¬ 
ning of this myth is in a hymn of the ^ig-veda, which says— 
“ I. Twash/n makes a "wedding for his daughter. (Hearing) this, 
the whole world assembles. The mother of Yama, the wedded 
wife of the great Vivaswat (the sun), disappeared. 2. They 
concealed the immortal (bride) from mortals. Making (another) 
of like appearance, they gave her to Vivaswat Sarawyu boro 
the two Aswins, and when she had done so she deserted the two 
twins.” In the Nirukta the story is expanded as follows;— 
“ Sara7?yu, the daughter of Twash^n, bore twins to Vivaswat, 
the son of Aditi. She then substituted for hci-self another 
female of similar appearance, and fled in the fonn of a mare. 
Vivaswat in like manner assumed the shape of a horse and 
followed her. From their intercourse sprang two Asvdns, while 
Manu was the offspring of Savarwa (or the female of like appear¬ 
ance).” The B/ihad-devata has another version of the same 
.story:—“ Twash/n had twin children, (a daughter) Surarayii and 
(a son) Tri-«iras. Tie gave Saniwyii in marriage to Vivaswat, to 
whom she bore Yama and Yarn!, who also were twins. Creat¬ 
ing a female like herself without her husband’s knowledge, and 
making the twins over in charge to her, SaraTiyu took the form 
of a mare and departed. Vivaswat, in ignorance, begot on the 
female who was left Manu, a royal Eislil, who resembled his father 
in glory ; but discovering that the real Barawyu, Twash/ri’s 
daughter, had gone away, Vivaswat follow'ed her quickly, taking 
the shape of a horse of the same species as she. Recognising 
him in that form, she approached him with the desire of sexual 
connection, which he gratified. In their haste his seed fell on 
the ground, and she, being desirous of oflspriug, smelled it. 
From this act sprang the two Kumaras (youths), Isasatya anti 
Dasra, who were lauded as A^wins (sprung from a horse).”— 
Muir^s Texts, v. 227. See the Purawic version under “ SanjnL” 
SARASWATA. i. In the Malia-bharata the isJ/shi Saraswata 
is represented as being the son of the personified river Saraswatt 
In a time of great drgught he was fed with fish by his njother, 
and so was enabled to keep up his knowledge of the Vedas, 
while other Briilimans were reduced to such straits for tlie means 
of subsistence that study was neglected and the Vedas were 
lost. '\^en the drought was over, the Brahmans fiocked to 
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him for instruction, and 60,000 acquired a kiiowledge of the 
Vedas from him. “ This legend,” says Wilaon, “ appears to 
indicate the revival, or, more probably, the introduction of the 
Hindu ritual by the race of Brahmans, or the people called 
►Saraswata,” who dwelt near the Saraswati river. Saraswata 
Brahmans still^dwell in the Punjab, and are met with in many 
other parts. 2. The country about the Saraswati river. 3. A 
great national division of the Brahman caste. 

SARASWATI. ‘ Watery, elegant.’ In the Vedas, Saras¬ 
wati is primarily a river, but is celebrated in the hymns both as 
a river and a deity. The Saraswati river was one boundary of 
Brabrajivartta, the home of the early Aryans, and was to them, 
in all likelihood, a sacred river, as the Ganges has long been to 
their descendants. As a river goddess, Saraswati is lauded for 
the fertilising and purifying powers of her waters, and as the 
bestower of fertility, fatness, and wealth. Her position as Vach, 
the goddess of spcccli, finds no mention in the i?ig-veda, but is 
recognised by the BrahmaMas and the Maha-bharata. Hr. Muir 
endeavours to account for her acquisition of this character. Ho 
say, “ When once the river had acquired a divine character, it 
was quite natural that she should bo regarded as the patroness 
of the ceremonies which were celebrat( 3 d on tlio margin of her 
holy waters, and that her direction and blessing should bo in¬ 
voked as essential to their proper j)nrforTnance and success. 
The connection into which she was thus brought with sacred 
rites may have led to the further step of imagining her to have 
an influence on the composition of the hymns which formed so 
important a part of the proceedings, and of identifying her with 
Vach, the goddess of speech.” In later times Saraswati is the 
wife of Brahma, tho goddess of speech and learning, inventress 
of tho Sanskrit language and Hova-nagarl letters, and patroness 
of the arts and sciences. “ She is represented as of a white 
colour, without any superfluity of limbs, and not unfrequently 
of a graceful figure, wearing a slender crescent on her brow and 
sitting on a lotus. ”— WUson. The same authority states that “ the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal have a popular legend that she was the wife 
of Visbwu, as were also Lakshml and Gap^ Tho ladies dis¬ 
agreed ; SarasM’^atl, like the other prototype of learned ladies, 
Minerva, being something of a termagant, and Vishuu finding 
that one wife was as much as he could manage, transferred 
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Saraswati to ijralima and Ganga to Siva, and contented liimself 
witli Lakslimi alone. (See Vach.) Other names of Saraswati 
are Bharati, Brahmi, Put-kari, ^Sarada, Vagliwari. The river is 
now called SarsutL It falls from the Himalayas and is lost in 
the sands of the desert. In ancient times it flowed on to the sea. 
A passage in the Rig-veda says of it, “ She w'Ik) goes on pure 
from the mountains as far as the sea .”—Max Muller, Veda, 45. 
According to the Maha-bharata it was dried up by the curse of 
the sage XJtathya (q.v.). See Sapta-sindhava. 

SABASWATI KAJV^THABHARAA'A. A treatise on poeti¬ 
cal and rhetorical composition generally ascribed to Bhoja Rtija. 
SARAYU. The Sarju river or Gogra, 

SARMlSTiniA. Daughter of Vy/shaparvan the Danava, 
second ^wife of Yayati and mother of Puru. See DevayanL 
^ARNGA. The bow of Krisbr«i. 

SARVA, iSARVA A Vedic deity; the destroyer. After¬ 
wards a name of /Siva and of one of the Rudraa See Rudra, 
SARVA-DARaSAAA SANGEAHA. a work by Miidhava- 
charya -which gives an account of the Darsawas or schools of 
philosophy, whether orthodox or heretical. It has been printed, 
/SARVARL A woman of low caste, who was very devout 
and looked for the coming of Rama until she had grown old. 
In reward of her piety a sage raised her from her low caste, and 
when she had seen Rama she burnt herself on a funeral pile. 
►She ascended from the pile in a chariot to the heaven of 
Vishmi. 

SARVA-SARA. Name of an Upanishad. 

SKSkV>A. * Haro-eatcr.’ A name given to Vikukshi (q.v.). 
aS'A/S'I, /SA/^IN. Tlie moon, so calhjd from the marks on the 
moon I'eiiig considered to resemble a hare (sasa). 

/SASTRA. ‘ A rule, book, treatise.’ Any book of divine or 
recognised authority, but more especially the law-books. 

/SATA-DHANU. a king who had a virtuous and discreet 
wife named /Shibyi They were botli worahippers of Vishnu. 
One day they met a heretic, witli whom /S^ata-dhanu conversed; 
but the wife “ turned away from him and cast her eyes up to 
the sun.” After a time /Sato-dhanu died and his wife ascended • 
his funeral pile. The wife was bom again as a princess with a 
knowledge of her previous existence, but the husband received 
tire form of a dog. She recognised him in this form and placed 
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the bridal garland on his neck. Then slic reminded him of his 
previous existence and of the fault which had caused lus degw- 
dation. Tie was greatly humiliated and died from a broken 
spirit. After that, ho was bom successively as a jackal, a wolf, 
a crow, and a peacock. In each form liis wife recognised him, 
remindoil him of his sin, and urged liim to make efforts for 
restoration to his former dignity. At length “ he was born as 
the son of a person of distinction,” and iShibya then elected him 
as her bridegroom; and having “ again invested him with the 
charsicter of her husband, they lived happily together.” When 
ho died she again followed him in death, and both “ ascendiid 
beyond the sphere of Indra to the regions where all desires are 
for ever gratified.” “This legend,” .says Wilson, “is peculiar 
to the Vislmu Puruwa, although the doctrine it inculcates is to 
be found elsewhere. 

MTA-DHANWAN, MTA-DHAFUS. ‘ Having a hundred 
bows.’ A Yadava and son of Hridika, Ho killed Satrajit, 
father of Satya-bhurna, the wife of Knshwa, in his sleep, and 
was himself killed in revenge by Krishna, who struck off his 
head with his discus. 

<S'ATA-i)RU. ‘ Flowing in a hundred (channels).’ The 
name of tlio river Sutlej, the Zaradnis of Ptolemy, the Hesudms 
of Pliny. 

<SATA-GnNl. ‘ Slaying hundreds.’ A missile weapon used 
by Krishna. It is described in the Malia-bharata as a stone 
set round with iron spikes, but many have supposed it to be 
a rocket or other fiery weapon. 

(SiATA-KRATU. ‘ The god of a hundred rites ; ’ Indra. 

/SATAl’ATHA-BRAll AIA YA. A celebrated Brahma«a at¬ 
tached to the Wliite Yajur-^eda, aiul ascribed to the Jfifishi 
Yajnawalkya. It is found in two Sakhas, the Madhyandina 
and the Kawwa. This is the most complete and systematic as 
well as the most important of all the Brahma/ias. It has been 
edited by Weber. 

^SATA-RUPA. ‘The hundred-formed.’ The first woman. 
According to one account she was the daughter of Brahma, and 
from their incestuous intercourse the first Manu, named Swayam- 
bhuva, was boriL Another account makes her the wife, not 
the mother, of Manu. The account given by Manu is that 
Brahma divided himself into two ports, male and female, and 
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from them sprahg Manu. She is also called Savitil 8 ee Vimj 
and Brahma 

jS^ATATAPA. An old writer on law. 

/S'ATA-VAHANA. a name by which iSSli-vahana is some¬ 
times called. 

SATL a daughter of Daksha and wife of Rudra, i.e.y iS'iva. 
The Vishnu Purana states that she “abandoned her body in 
consequence of tlie anger of Dakslia. She then became tlui 
daughter of Himavfit and Mena; and the divine Bhava again 
married Uma, who was identical with his (<Slva’s) former 
spouse.” The authorities generally agree that she died or killed 
herself in consequence of the quarrel between her husband aixl 
father,; and the KasI Kha^w/a, a modern work, ^presents tliat 
she entered the fire and bc^came a Satl. See Pr/ha-sthana. 

SATRAJIT, WATRAJITA. Son of Jfiglma. return for 
praise rendered to the sun ho beheld the luminary in his proper 
form, and received from him the wonderful Syamantaka gem. 
He lost the gora, but it was recovered and restored to him 
by Kmh??a. In return he prosento<l Kr/sh/ai with his daughter 
Satya-bhama to wife. There had been many suitors for this 
lady’s hand, and one of them, named 5 ata-dhanwan, in revenge 
for her loss, killed iSatrajit and carried off the gein, but ho was 
afterwards killed by KWsliTia. 

/SATRTJ-GHNA. ‘Poe destroyer.’ Twin-brother of Laksh- 
ma«a and half-brother of Rama, in whom an eighth part of 
the divinity of Vishwu was incarnate. His wife was (S'ruta-kirti, 
cousin of Sita. lie fought on the side of Rama and killed the 
Rakshasa chief Lava?<.a. See Hai’a-ratha and Rama. 

SATYA-BTIAIMA. Daughter of Satrajita and one of the 
four cliief wives of K?'isliraa. She had ten sons, Tlliunu, ISu- 
bhanu, Swar-bhanu, Prabhanu, Bhiinumat, Chandrabhaiiu, Bn- 
hadbhanu, Atibhanu, /S^ribhanu, and Pratibhanu. Ivrishyja took 
her with him to India’s heavim, and she induced him to bring 
away the Parijata tree. 

SATYA-DHA’/TI. Son of ^aradM'at and grandson of the 
sage Gautama, According to the Vishnu Purana he was father 
by the nyrajdi TJrvasi of Kripa and K77pi. 

SATYAKI. A kinsman of Krishna’s, who fought on the 
side of the Pan^favas, and was Krishna’s charioteer. Ho assassi¬ 
nated Kj'ita-varma in a drinking bout at Dwotaka, and was him- 
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self cut down by the friends of his victim. IIo is also called 
Diiruka and Yuyudlmna ; and 6'aineya from liis father, /Siini 

SATYA-LOKA. See Loka. 

SATYAVAN. See Savitri. 

SATYA-VATl. i. Daughter of U]»arichara, king of Chedi, by 
an Apsaras named Adrika, who was condemned to live on earth 
in the form of a fish. She was mother of Vyasa by the Rishi 
Parasara, and she was also wife of King iSantanu, mother of 
A^iohitra-vlrya and Chitraiigjida, and grandmother of the Kaur- 
avos and Para^favas, the rivals in the groat war. The sago 
Parasara met her as she was crossing the river Yamuna when 
she was quite a girl, and the offspring of their illicit intercourse 
was brought forth on an island (dwlpa) in that river, and was 
hence called Dwaipayana. (See Vyasa.) She was also called 
Gandha-kali, Gandha-vati, and Kalanganl; and as her mother 
lived in the form of a fish, she is called Dasa-nandinI, D^seyl, 
Jliajho<laTl, and Matsyodarl, ‘fish-born.’ 2. A daughter of King 
Gadlii, wife of the Brahman iJichTka, mother of Jamad-agni and 
grandmother of Parasu-rama. She was of the Kusika race, and 
is said to have been transformed into the Kau^iki river. See 
iiichlka and Viswamitra. 

SATYA-ATiATA i. Name of the seventh Iklanu. See 
Manu. 

2. A king of the Solar ract^, descended from Ikshwaku. He 
was father of Ilari.i-cliandi'a, and is also named Vedlias and Tri- 
evanku. According to the RamayaTia he was a pious king, and 
was desirous of performing a sacrifice in virtue of which he 
might ascend bodily to heaven. Vasish^ha, his priest, declined 
to perforin it, declaring it impossible. He then applied to 
Vasish/ha’s sons, and they condemned him to become a Chanifala 
for his presumption. In his distress and degradation he applied 
to Yiswilmitra, who* promised to raise him in that form to 
heaven. Vwwamitra’s intended sacrifice was strongly resisted 
by the sons of Vasish^ha, but he reduced them to ashes, and 
condemned them to be born again as outcasts for seven hundred 
births. The wrathful sage bore down all other opposition, and 
Tri-sanku ascended to heaven. Here his entry w'as opposed by 
Indra and the gods, but Viswamitra in a fury declared that he 
w'ould create “ another India, or the world should have no Indra 
at all.” The gods were obliged to yield, and it was agreed tliat 
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Trinsanku, an Immortal, slpiild hang with his head downwards, 
and shine among some stars newly called into being by Viswa- 
mitra. 

The Vishnu Pittana gives a more simple version. While 
Satya-vrata was a Chandalu, and the famine was raging, he sup¬ 
ported Viswamitra’s family by hanging deer’s flesh on ^ tree on 
the bank of the Ganges, so tliat they might obtain food without 
the degradation of receiving it from a Chandala: for tliis charity 
Viswamitra raised him to heaven. 

The story is differently told in the Hari-vansa. Satya-vrata 
or Tri-5anku, when a prince, attempted to carry off tho wife of a 
citizen,' in consequence of which his father drove him from home, 
nor did Vasish/lia, the family priest, endeavour to soften the 
father’s decision. Tho period of his exile was a time of famine, 
and he greatly succoured tho wife and family of Vwwamitro, 
who were in deep <listr*i.ss while tho sago was absent fur away. 
He completed his twelve years’ exile and penance, and being 
hungry one day, and having no flesh to eat, he killed Vesish^ha’s 
wondrous cow, the Kaina-dhenu, *and ate thereof himself, and 
gave some to the sons of Vi^wamitra. In his rage Vasish/ha 
gave him the name Tri-sanku, as being guilty of three great 
sins. Viswaraitra was gratified by the assistance which Satya- 
vrata had rendered to his family; “ he installed him in liis 
father’s kingdom, . . . and, in spite of the resistance of the 
gods and of Vasishflia, exalted the king alive to heaven.” 

iSATYAYANA. Name of a Hrahmana. 

SATYA-YAU VANA. A certain Vidya-dhara. 

SAUBHA. A magical city, apparently first mentioned in 
tlie Yajur-veda. An aerial city belonging to Haris-chandra, and 
according to popular belief still visible occasionally. It is 
called also Kha-pura, Prati-margaka, and Tranga. In the 
Maha-bharata an aerial or self-supporting city belonging to the 
Daityas, on the shore of the ocean, protected by the ^^Iwa 
king. 

SAUBHAEI. devout sage, who, when he was old and 
emaciated, was inspired with a desire of offspring. He went 
to King Mandhatn, and demanded one of his fifty daughters. 
Afraid to refuse, and yet unwilling to bestow a daughter upon 
such a suitor, the king temporised, and endeavoured to evade 
the request. It was at length settled that, if any one of the 
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daugliters should accept him as a bridegroom, the king would 
consent to the marriage. Saubhari was conducted to the pre¬ 
sence of the girls; but on his way he assumed a fair and hand¬ 
some form, so that all the girls were cajitivated, and contended 
witli each other as to who should become his wife. It ended 
by his marrying them all and taking them homo. He caused 
Viswa-kanua to build for each a separate palace, furnished in tlie 
most luxurious manner, and surrounded with exquisite gardens? 
where they lived a most hapjjy life, each one of them liaving her 
husband always present with her, and believing that ho was 
devoted to her an«l her only. By his wives ho had a hundred 
and fifty sons; but as he found his hopes and desires for them 
to daii,y increase and expand, ho resolved to devote himself 
wholly and solely to penance and the worship of Vishwu. 
Accordingly, he abandoned his children and retired with his 
wives to the foiH^ist. See Vishftu Puriina. 

SAUDASA. Son of King Sudas. Their descendants are 
all Saudasas. See Kalmilsha-])adn, 

SAUNAKDA. A club shaped like a pestle, which was one 
of the weapons of Bala-rama. 

/S^AUKAKA. A sage, the son of <S'unaka and grandson of 
Oritsa-inada. He was the author of the Briliad-devata, an Anu- 
kraina7ii, and other works, and ho was a teacher of the Atharva- 
veda. llis pupil was Aswalayami. There was a family of the 
name, and the works attributed to <S^aunaka aro probably the 
productions of more than one person. 

SAUK A PTJRAA^A. See Purana. 

SAURASTTT’RAS. The people of Surashfra. 

SAUTl. JSamc of the sage who re^ieated the Malia-hharata 
to the /tishis in the Naimisha forest. 

SAUViRAS. A people connected with the Saindhavas or 
people of Siudli, and probably inhabitants of the western and 
southern parts of tlic Panjiib. Cunningham says that Sauvira 
was the plain country. 

SAVARATA, SAVARiVT. The eighth Manu. Tlie name is 
used either alone or in combination for all the suefeeeding Manus 
to the fourteenth and last. See Manu, 

SAVARJVA. Wife of the sum “ The female of like appear-, 
ance,” whom Sarawyu, wife of Vivaswat, substituted for herself 
when she fled. {See Saranyu.) ’ Manu was the offspring of 
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Savaim TMIs is the version given in the Nirukto. In the 
Vishwu Purawa, Savarna is daughter of the ocean, wife of 
Prachlnabarliis, and mother of the ten Prachetasas. 

SAVITjB/. ‘ Generator.’ i. A name used in the Vedas for 
the sun. Many hymns are addressed to iiim, and he is somc< 
times distinguished from that deity. 2. One of the Adityas. 

SAVlTRl. I. The holy verse of tlie Veda, commonly called 
Gayatri. 2. A name of iSiata-rupa, the daughter and wife of 
Brahma, who is sometimes regarrlcd as a personification of the 
holy verse. 3, Daughter of King Aswa-pati, and lover of Sat- 
yavan, whom she insisted on marrying, althougli she was warned 
hy a seer that ho had only one year to live. When the fatal 
day arrived, Satyavan went out to cut wood, and she followed 
him. There he fell, dying, to the earth, and she, as she su])- 
ported him, saw a figure, w^ho told her that he was Yama, king 
of the dead, and that he had come for her ImshaiuVs spirit. 
Yama carried oft’ the spirit towards the shades, hut Savitii 
followed him. Iha- devotion phiasod Yama, and he oiFered her 
any-boon except the life of her husband. She extorted thi-oe 
Bucli boons from Yama, but still .she followed him, and he was 
finally constrained to restore her hu.sband to life. 

SAYYA-SACHIN'. ‘Who pulk a bow with either hand.’ 
A title of Arjuna, 

SAYAAA- Saydniicharya, the celebrated commentator on 
the /?ig-veda. “ He w'as brother of Madhavacharya, the prime 
minister of Vira Bukka Raya, Raja of Vijaya-nagara, in the 
fourteenth century, a munificent patron of Hindu literature. 
Both the brothers are celebrated as sc]iolai*s, and many important 
works are attributed to them; not only scliolia on the Sanhitas 
and Brahmawas of the Vedas, but original works on grammar 
and law; the fact, no doubt, being that they availed themselves 
of those means which their situation and influence sccaired them, 
and employed the most learned Bralmians they could attract to 
Vijaya-nagara upon the works which bear their name, and to 
which they also contributed their own labour and learning; 
their works were, therefore, compiled under peculiar advantages, 
and are deservedly hold in the highest estimation.”— WUson. 

5 ESHA, (SESHA-KAGA. King of the serpent race or Nagas, 
and of the infernal regions called Patala. A serpent with a 
thousand heads which is the couch and canopy of VisliTm whilst 
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sleeping during the intervals of creation. Sometimes 5 esha is 
represented as supporting the world, and sometimes as upholding 
tlie seven Patalas or hells. Whenever he yawns he causes earth¬ 
quakes. At the end of each kalpa ho vomits venomous fire 
which destroys all creation. When the gods churned the ocean 
they made use of SB&ha. as a great rope, which they twisted round 
the mountain Mandara, and so used it as a chum. He is repre¬ 
sented clothed in purple and wearing a white necklace, holding 
in one hand a plough and in the other a pestle. He is also 
called Ananta, ‘ the endless,’ as the symbol of eternity. His 
wife was named Ananta-sirsha. He is sometimes distinct from 
Vasuki but generally identified with him. In the Puranas he 
is said »/0 bo tho son of Kasiyapa and Kadru, and according to 
some authorities he was incamato in Bala-rama. His hood is 
called Mani-dwii)a, * the islg.nd of jewels,’ and his palace Mani- 
blutti, ‘jewel-walled,’ or Mani-maw(fapa, ‘jewel palace.’ 

SETU-BAN 1 )HA. ‘ Kama’s bridge.’ The lino of rocks be¬ 
tween tho continent and Ceylon called in maps “Adam’s bridga” 
It is also know as Sainudraru. There is a poem called Setu- 
baiidha or Setu-kavya on the subject of the building of the 
bridge by Rama’s allies. 

mAl)-DARSA^A. See Darsana. 

SHAjD-VTN/S^A. ‘ Twenty-sixth.’ One of the Brahmawas of 
the Sama-veda. It is called “ tho twenty-sixth ” because it 
was added to the Praurflia Brulmiawa, which has twenty-five 
sections. 

SHAr-PURA. ‘ The sixfold city,’ or ‘ the six cities ’ granted 
hy Brahma to the Asuras, and of which Nikiimbha was king. 
It was taken by ICftshna and given to Brahma-datta, a Brahman. 
— llarirvansa. 

SIDDHAS. A class of scnii-divino beings of great purity 
and holiness, who dwell in the regions of the sky between the 
earth and the sun. They are said to be 88,000 in number. 

SlDDllANTA. Any scientific work on astronomy or mathe¬ 
matics. 

SIDDHANTA RAUMUBI. A modern and simplified form 
of Pawini’s Grammar by BhaWojI Dlkshita, It is in print 

SIDl)HANTA-<SIROMAi\ri. A work on astronomy by 
Bhaskaracharya. It has been printed, and has been translated 
for tho B'Miolheca Indka, 
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fiTKHAiVMN, ^IKHAJVDINl. Sikhandml is said to have 
been the daughter of Eaja Bnipada, but according to another state¬ 
ment she was one of the two wives whom Bhishma obtained for 
his brother Vichitra-virj^a. “ She (the widow) perished in the jun¬ 
gle, but before her death she had been assured by Parasu-rama that 
she should become a man in a future birth, and cause the death of 
Bhishma, who had been the author of her misfortunes.” Accord¬ 
ingly she was born again as /S'ikhanrfin, son of Drupada. Bhishma 
fell in battle pierced all over by the arrows of Arjuna, but ac¬ 
cording to this story the fiital shaft came from the hands of 
i 5 ikhanc?in. See Amha. 

5 IK.SHA. Phonetics; one of the Vediingas. The science 
which teaches the proper pronunciation and manner of reciting 
the Vedas. There are many treatises on this subject. 

aSILPA-aSASTRA. The science of mechanics; it includes 
architectura Any book or treatise on this scienca 

SINDIIU. I. The river Indus ; also the country along that 
river and the people dwelling in it From Sindhu came the 
Hind of the Arabs, the Ilindoi or Indoi of the Greeks, and 
our India. 2. A river in Malwa. There are otliers of the 
name. See Sapta-sindhava. 

SINHALA, SINHALA-DWiPA. Ceylon. 

SINHASANA DWATRIMAT. The tliirty-two stories 
told by the images which supported the throne of King Vikra- 
maditya. It is the Singhasan Battlsi in Hindustani, and is 
current in most of the languages of India. 

SINHIKA. I. A daughter of Daksha and wife of Ka.syapa; 
also a daughter of Kasyapa and wife of Vipracliitti. 2. A Rak- 
shasl who tried to swallow Hanuman and make a meal of him. 
He allowed lier to do so and then rent her body to pieces and 
departed. Her habit was to seize the shatlow of the object slie 
wished to devour and so drag the prey into her jaws. 

(S'IPRA The river on which the city of Ujjayini stands. 

SiRA-BHWAJA. ‘ He of the plough-banner.’ An epithet 
for Janaka. 

aSLSUMARA ‘A porpoise.’ The planetary sphere, which, as 
explained by the Vishwu Purawa, has the shape of a porpoise, 
Vish%u being seated in its heart, and Dhruva or the pole star in 
its tail ** As Dhruva revolves, it causes the sun, moon, and 
other planets to turn round also; and the lunar astensms follow 
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in its circular path, for all the celestial luminaries arc, in fact, 
hound to the polar star by aerial cords.” 

jSIaSU-PALA. Son of Dama-ghosha, king of Chedi, by Shita- 
deva, sister of Vasu-dova \ he was therefore cousin of KrfshTia, 
but lie Avas Kr/shTia's implacable foe, because Krishna liad car- 
ric'd off Kukmini, liis intended wife. . He was slain by Krishna 
at the great sacrifice of Yudlii-shihira in punishment of oppro¬ 
brious abuse. The Maha-bhurata states that >Sisu-pala was born 
Avith three eyes and four arma His parents were inclined to 
cast him out, but AA’^ere warned by a voice not to do so, as his 
time was not come. It also foretold that his superfluous mem¬ 
bers should disappear when a cci’tain person took the child into 
liis lap, and tliat he would eventually die by the hands of that 
same person. Krishna placed the child on his knees and the 
extra eye and arms disufipcared; Kr ishna also killed him. The 
Vishnu Purawa contributes an additional legend about him. 
“ /S'ii’U-pala Avas in a former (‘xistence the unrighteous but valiant 
monarch of the Daityas, Ilimnya-kasipu, Avho Avas killed by the 
divine guardian of creation (in the man-lion Avatara). He was 
next the ten-headed (sovereign liavana), Avhose unequalled 
prowess, strength, and power Avore overcome by the lord of the 
three worlds (Rama). Having been killed by the deity in the 
form of RilghaA'^a, he had long enjoyed the rcAvard of his virtues 
in exemption from an embodied state, but had iioav received 
birth once more as AS'i.su-pala, the son of Hama-ghosha, king of 
Chedi. In tliis character he renewed with greater inveteracy 
than ever his hostile hatred toAvards Puwtfarikilksha (Vishnu), 

. . . and was in coriset|uence slain by him. But from the cir¬ 
cumstance of his thoughts being constantly engrossed by the 
supremo being, iST.sai-pala Avas united with him after death, . . . 
for the lord bestoAVs a heavenly and exiilted station even upon 
those whom ho slays, in his displeasure.” He was called /S'u- 
nitha, ‘ virtuous.’ 

iSI/SUPALA-BADHA. ‘ The death of Si^u-piila; ’ an epic poem 
by Maglia, in tAventy cantos. It lias been often printed, and has 
been translated into Frencli by Fauche. 

SlTA. ‘A furrow.’ In the Veda, Sitii is the furrow, or hus¬ 
bandry personified, and Avorshipped as a deity presiding over 
agrieulturo and fruits. In the Ramaya?*a and later works she is 
daughter of Jaiiaka king of Videha, and wife of Rama. The 
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old Vedic idea* still adhered to her, for she sprang from a furrow. 
In the Ramayana her father Janaka says, “ As I was ploughing 
my field, there sprang from the plough a girl, obtained by mo 
while cleansing my field, and known by name as Sita (the fui^ 
row). This girl sprung from the earth grew up as my daughter.” 
Hence she is styled Ayonija, ‘not bom from the womb.’ She 
is said to have lived before in the Krita ago as Vedavati, and to 
be in reality the goddess I^akshmi in human form, bom in the 
world for bringing about the destruction of Ravawa, the Rak- 
shasa king of Lanka, who was invulnerable to ordinary means, 
but doomed to die on account of a woman. Sltii became the 
wife of Rama, wlio won her by bonding the groat bow of /Siva. 
She was his only wife, and was the embodimont of purity, ton- 
derness, and conjugal affection. She accompanied her hushand 
in his exile, but was carried off from him by Kilva/^a and kejit 
in his palaco at Lanka. Tlioro ho, made many elforhs to win her 
to his will, but she continued firm against all persuasions, threals, 
and terrors, and maintained a dignified serenity throughout. 
When Rama had slain the ravishor and rccov(‘ri*cl his wife, ho 
received her coldly, and refused to hike her back, for it was hard 
to believe it possible that she Jiad retained her honour. She 
assorted her purity in touching langnage, and resolved to estab¬ 
lish it by the ordeal of lire. The pile was raised and she entered 
the flames in the j)rcsonce of gods and men, hut she remained 
unhurt, and the god of fire brought her fortli and placed her in 
her husband’s arms. Notwithstanding this ]jroof of her inno¬ 
cence, jealous thoughts passe<l through the mind of Kiitna, and 
after he had ascended his ancestral throne at Ayodhya, his ]i('oplo 
bhinied l)im for taking back a wife who had been in the power 
of a licentious ravisher. So, although she Avas pregnant, he 
banished her and sent her to tlie hennitago of Villmiki, where 
she gave birth to twin sons, Ivu.^a and l,nva. There she live^l 
till the boys were about fiftticn years old. One daj' they strayed 
to their father’s capitid. II(! recognised and acknowledged them 
and then re(jalled Sita. -She returncil and ])ublic]y declared her 
innocence. But her heart was deeply wounded. She called 
upon her mother earth to attest her i)UTity, and it did so. The 
ground opened, and slio.Avas taken back into the source from 
which she had spmng. Rama was now disconsolate and resolved 
to quit this mortal life. (See Rama.) Siia had the appellations 
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of Bhumi-ja^ Dharani-suta, and Parthivi, all meailixig * daughter 

of the earth’ 

» _ 

iS^IVA. The name iS'iva is unknown to the Vedas, but 
Budra, another name of this deity, and almost equally common, 
occurs in the Veda both in the singular and plural, and from 
those the great deity 5 iva and his manifestations, the Kudras, 
have been developed. In the Jiig-veda the word Rudra is used 
for Agni, and the Maruts are colled his sons. In other passages 
he is distinct from Agni. He is lauded as “ the lord of songs, 
the lord of sacrifices, who heals remedies, is brilliant as the sun, 
the best and most bountiful of gods, who grants prosperity and 
welfare to horses and sheep, man, women, and cows; the lonl 
of nourishment, who drives away diseases, dispenses remedies, 
and removes sin ; but, on the other hand he is the wielder of 
tlie thunderbolt, the bearer 4?f bow and arrows, and mounted on 
his chariot is terrible as a wild beast, destructive and fierca” 
In the Yajiir-voda there is a Jong prayer called /Satarudriya which 
is addressed to him and ai)peals to him under a great variety of 
epithets. He is “ auspicious, not terrible ; ” “ the deliverer, the 
first divine i)hysiciau ; ” he is “ blue-necked and red-coloured, 
who has a thousand eyes and bears a thousand quivers; ” and in 
another hymn lie is caUod “ Tiyarabaka, the sweet-scented in- 
creaser of prosperity “amedicine for kine and horses, a medi¬ 
cine for men, and a (source of) ease to rams and ewes.” In the 
Atharva-veda he is still the protector of cattle, but his character 
is fiercer. He is “ dark, black, destroying, terrible.” He is the 
“ fierce god,” who is besought to betake himself elsewhere, “ and 
not to assail mankind with consumption, poison, or (jclcstial fire.” 
The Brahmawas tell that when Rudra was bom ho wept, and his 
father, Prajapati, asked the reason, and on being told that he 
wept because he had not wjceived a name, his father gave him 
the name of Rudra (from the root rud, ‘weep’). Tliey also relate 
that at the request of tlie go<l8 he pierced Prajapati because of his 
incestuous intercourse with his daughter. In another place he is 
said to have applied to his father eight successive times fora name, 
and that ho received in succession the names Bliava, Sarva, Paiu- 
pati, Ugradeva, Mahandeva, Rudra, Hana, and A^ani. In the 
Ilpanishads his character is further developed. He declares to the 
inquiring gods, “ I alone was before (all things), and I exist and 
1 shall be. Ho other transcends me. I am eternal and not 
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eternal, discernible and undisceinible, I am Brahma and 1 am 
not Brahma.” Again it is said, “He is the only Budga, he is 
■ I^na, he is divine, he is JMaheswara, he is Mahadeva” “ There 
is only one Kudia, there is no place for a second. He rules 
this fourth world, controlling and productive; living beings 
abide with him, united with him. At the time of tlie end he 
annihilates all worlds, the protector.” “ He is without begin¬ 
ning, middle, or end; the one, the pervading, the spiritual and 
blessed, the wonderful, the consort of Uma, the supreme lord, 
the tliree-eyod, the blue-throated, the tranquil ... He is 
Bralim^ he is Siva, he is Indra; he is undecaying, supreme, self- 
resplendent he is Vislmii, lie is breath, he is the spuit, the 
supremo lord ; he is all that hath been or that sluiU be, eternal. 
Knowing hini, a man overpasses death. There is no other way 
to liberation.” In the Eamayana Siva is a great god, but the 
references to him have, more of the idea of a personal god than 
of a supreme divinity. He is represented as fighting with 
Vishnu, and as receiving worship with Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Indra, but he acknowledges the divinity of Rama, and holds a 
less exalted position than Vishnu. The Maha-bharata also gives 
Vishnu or K?'ishna the highest honour upon the whola But it 
has many passages in which Si\a occupies the supremo place, 
and receives the homage and worship of Vishnu and Krishna. 
“ Maha-deva,” it says, “ is an aH-pervadiug god yet is nowhere 
seen j he is the creator and the lord of Bralima, Vislwiu, and 
Indra, whom the gods, from Brahma to the Pisachas, worship.” 
The rival claims of Siva, and Vishnu to supremacy are clearly 
displayed in this poem ; and many of those powers and attributes 
are ascribed to them which were afterwards so widely developed 
in the PumTias. Attempts also are made to reconcile their con¬ 
flicting claims by representing Siva, and Vishnu, Siva and 
Krishna, to be one, or, as it is expressed at a later time in the 
Hari-vansa, there is “ no dilfereuce between Siva who exists in 
the form of Vishnu, and Vishnu who exists in the form of Siva.” 

The Puranas distinctly assort the supremacy of their particular 
divinity, whether it be Siva or whether it be Vishnu, and they 
have developed and amplified the myths and allusions of the 
older writings into numberless legends and stories for the glori¬ 
fication and honour of their favourite god. 

The Budra of the Vedas has developed in the course of ages 
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into the great and powerful god S'ivblj the tluid deity of the 
Hindu triad, and the supreme god of his votariea He is shortly 
described as the destroying principle, but his powers and attri¬ 
butes are more numerous and much wider. Under the name of 
Riidra or Maha-kala, he is the great destroying and dissolving 
])ower. Hut destruction in Hindu belief implies reproduction ; 
so as iSiva or jS'ankara, * the auspicious,’ he is the reproductive 
power which is perpetually restoring that wliich has been dis¬ 
solved, and hence he is regarded as IjJwara, the supremo lonl, and 
;Maha-deva, tlio great god. Under this character of restorer hd 
is Kiprescmted by his symbol the .Lihga or phallus, typical of re¬ 
production ; aii<l it is under this form alone, or combined with 
the Y^ni, or female organ, the representative of his /Shkti, or 
ft?male energy, that lie is everywhere worshipped. Thirdly, he 
is the Mahii-yogi, the groat ascetic, in whom is centred tlic 
highest perfection of austere penance and abstract meditation, by 
which the most unlimited j^owers are attainetl, maiwels and 
miracles are worked, tlio highest spiritual knowledge is ac(juircd, 
and union with tho great spirit of the universe is eventually 
gained. In this character he is the naked ascetic 1 )ig-ambara, 

‘ clothed with the elements,’ or Uhur-ja/i, ‘ loaded with matted 
hair,’ and liis body smeared with ashes. His first or destructive 
character is sometimes intensified, and he becomes Bhairava, ‘the 
terrible destroyer,’ who takes a pleasure in destruction. He is 
also Bhuteswara, the loitl of ghosts and goblins. In these char¬ 
acters ho haunts cemeteries and places of cremation, wearing 
serpents round Ids bead and skulls for a necklace, attended by 
troops of imps and trampling on rebellious demons. He some¬ 
times indulges in revelry, and, heated with drink, dances furiously 
with his wife Devi the dance called TaTitZava, while ti’oops of 
drunken imps caper around them. Possessed of so many powers 
and attributes, he has a gi-eat number of names, and is represented 
under a variety of Jorms. One authority enumerates a thousand 
and eight names, but most of these are descriptive epithets, as 
Tri-lochana, ‘ the threo-eyed,’ Nila-kantha, ‘ the blue-throated,’ 
and Panch-anana, ‘the five-faced.’ Sixo. is a fair man with five 
faces and four arms. He is commonly represented seated in 
profound thought, with a third eye in the middle of his fore¬ 
head, contained in or surmounted by the moon’s crescent; his 
matted locks are gatliered up into a coil like a horn, which hears 
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upon it a symbol of the river Ganges, which he caught as it fell 
from heaven ; a necklace of skulls (munt^a-mala), hangs round his 
neck, and serpents twine about his neck as a collar (naga-ku 7 idala); 
his neck is blue from drinking the deadly poison whi(ih would 
have destroyed the world, and in his hand he liolds a trLs’iila or 
trident called Pinaka. liis garment is the skin of a tiger, a deer, 
or an elephant, hence he is called Kritti-vasas j sometimes he is 
clothed in a skin and seated upon a tiger-skin, and ho holds a deer 
in his hand. IIo is generally accompanied by his bull Nandi. He 
also carries the bow Ajagava, a drum (damaru) in the shape of 
an hour-glass, the Kha^wanga or club with a skull at the end, or 
a cord (pasa) for binding refractory offenders. His Pramathas 
or attendants are numerous, and are irap.s aJid demons of various 
kinds. His third eye has been very destructive. With it ho 
reduced to ashes Kama, the god of love, for daring to inspire 
amorous thoughts of his consort Parvati while he was engaged 
in penance ; and the gods and all created beings were destroyed 
by its glance at one of the periodical destructions of the universe. 
He is represented to liave cut off one of the heads of Erahmil 
for speaking disrespectfully, so that Brahma has only four lieada 
instead of five. ^Siiva is the great object of worship at P>onares 
under the name of Vhiweswara. His heaven is on Mount 
Kailasa. ^ 

There are various legends respecting /Siva’s gannents and 
weapona It is said that “ ho once visited a foreist in the form 
of a religious mendicant, and the wives of the i^ishis residing 
there foil in love with his great beauty, whicli the .Bishis, per¬ 
ceiving, resented ; in order, therefore, to overpower liim, they 
first dug a pit, and by magical arts caused a tiger to rush out of 
it, which he slew, and taking his skin wore it as a gannent ; 
they next caused a deer to spring out upon him, which he took 
up in his left hand and ever after retained thera They then 
j/roduced a red-hot iron, but this too he took up aud kept in 
his hand as a weapon. . . . The elephant’s skin belonged to an 
Asura named Gaya, who acquired such power that he would 
have conquered the gods, and would have destroyed the Munis 
had they not fled to Benares and taken refuge in a temple of 
/Siva, who then destroyed the Asura, and, ripping up his body, 
stripped erff the (elephant) hide, which he cast over his shoulders 
for a cloak.”— VTUliams. * 
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Other names or epithets of Siva, are Aghora, ‘horrible;* 
Bahhru, Magavat, ‘divine;* Chandra-sekhara, ‘moon-crested;* 
Ganga-dhara, ‘bearer of the Ganges;’ Girisa, ‘mountain lord ;* 
Hara, ‘seizor;’ l^ana, ‘ruler;’ Ja/ardhara, ‘wearing matte 4 
hair;’ Jala-muriti, ‘whoso form is water;’ Kala, ‘time;* Kalan- 
jara; Kapala-malin, * wearing a garland of skulls;’ Malia-kala, 
‘great time;’ Mahcsa, ‘great lord;’ Mrityiinjaya, ‘vanquisher 
of death;’ Pa.9u-pati, ‘lord of animals;’ /Sankara, iS^arva, 
Sadasiva or/Siimbhu, ‘the auspicious;’ /Sthiinu, ‘the firm;* 
Tryambaka, ‘ three-cyed;’ Ugra, ‘fierce;’ Viriipakslia, ‘of mis- 
formed eyes ;' Viswanatha, ‘lord of all’ 

SLY A PURANA. See Purana. 

/STVI. Son of Umiara, and king of the country also called 
UiUnara, near Gandhara. The great charity and devotion of 
/S^ivi are extolled in the Maha-bharata by the sage Markawdeya. 
Agni having assumed the form of a pigeon, was pursued by Indm 
in the shape of a falcon. The pigeon took refuge in the bosom 
of /S'ivi, and the falcon would accept nothing from Sivi instead 
of the pigeon but an equal weight of the king’s own flesli. /Sivi 
cut a piece of flesh from his right thigh and placed it in the 
balance, but the bird was the heavier. He cut again and again, 
and stUl the pigeon drew the scale, until the king placed his 
whole hody in the balance. This outweighed the pigeon and 
the falcon flew away. On another occasion Vishnu went to 
Sivi in the form of a Biiihman and demanded food, but would 
accept no food but Sivi’a own son Vj’ihad-garbha, whom he 
required Sivi to kill and cook. The king did so, and placed 
the food before the Brahman, who then told him to eat it him¬ 
self. /Sivi took up the head and prepared to eat. The Brahman 
then stayed his hand, commended his devotion, and restoring 
the son to life, vanished from sight 

SKAMBHA. ‘The supporter.’ A name sometimes used in 
the Rig-veda to designate the Supreme Deity. There is con¬ 
siderable doubt and mystery about both this name and deity. 
“The meaning of the term,” says Goldstucker, “is ‘the fulcrunOj’ 
and it seems to mean the fulcrum of the whole world in all its 
physical, religious, and other aspects.”— Muii^s TextSy v. 378. 

SKANDA. God of war. See Karttikeya. 

SKANDA PURAJVA. “ The Skanda Purana is that in which 
the six-faced deity (Skanda) has related the events of the 
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Tatpurtislia Kaip% enlaiged with many tales, and subservient to 
the duties taught by Mahe^wara. It is said to contain 81,800 
stanzas : so it is asserted amongst mankind.” “ It is uniformly 
agreed,” says Wilson, “ that the Skanda Purana, in a collective 
form, has no existence; and the fragments, in the shape of 
^anhitas, Khan^as, and Mahatmyas, which are affirmed in 
various parts of India to be portions of the Purawa, present a 
much more formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense 
number of which it is said to consist The most celebrated of 
these portions in Hindusthan is the Kasi Kha«^?a, a very minute 
description of the temples of iSiva in or adjacent to Benares, 
mixed with directions for worshipping Maheswara, and a gi'cat 
variety of legends explanatory of its merits and of the holiness 
of K^L Many of them are puerile |md uninteresting, but 
some of them are of a higher character. There is every reason 
to believe the greater part of the contents of the KasI Ivhanda 
anterior to the first attack upon Benares by IMalimud of Ghazni. 
The Kari; Khanda alone contains 15,000 stanzas. Another con¬ 
siderable work is the Utkala Khancfa, giving an account of the 
holiness of Orissa,” A part of this Puriiwa has been printed at 
Bombay. 

SMARTA Appertaining to the Smriti. The Smarla-sutras. 
See Sutras. 

SMi 27 TL ‘ What was remembered.’ Inspiration, as dis¬ 
tinguished from iSriiti, or direct revelation. What has been 
remembered and handed down by tradition. In its widest 
application, the term includes the Vedangas, the Sutras, the 
Karnayarta, the Malia-bharata, the Pum/wis, the Dharma-sastras, 
especially tlic works of !Manu, Yajnawalkya, and other inspired 
lawgivers, and the Niti-sastras or ethics, but its ordinary applica¬ 
tion is to the Dharmarsastras; as Manu says, “ By /Sruti is meant 
the Veda, and by Smriti the institutes of law,” ii. 10. 

SMA/TI-CHANDEIKA. A treatise on law, according to 
the Dravitfian or Southern school, by Dovan^ Bhaf^a. 

SOMA. The juice of a milky climbing plant (Asdepias aoida), 
extracted and fermented, forming a beverage offered in libations 
to the deities, and drunk by the Brahmans. Its exhilarating 
rjualities were grateful to the priests, and the gods were repre- 
seinted os being equally fond of it. This soma juice occupies 
a krge space in the R%-veda; one Mandala is almost wholly 
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devoted to its praise and uses. It was raised to ^he position of a 
deity, and represented to be primeval, all-powerful, healing all 
diseases, bestower of riches, lord of other gods, and even iden¬ 
tified with the Supreme Being. As a personification. Soma was 
the god who represented and animated the soma juice, an Indian 
Dionysus or Bacchus. 

“ The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, 
had no sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate 
the spirits and produce a temporary frenzy, under the influence 
of which the individual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds 
beyond his natural powers, than they found in it something 
diviii. : it W'as to their apprehension a god, endowing those into 
whom it entered with godlike powers; the plant which afforded 
it became to them the king of plants; the process of preparing 
it was a holy sacrifice; the instruments used therefor were 
sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by the 
references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta; it seems, 
however, to have received a now impulse on Indian territory.”— 
Whitney. 

In later times, the name was appropriated to the moon, an^d 
some of the qualities of the soma juice have been transferred to 
the luminary, wlio is Osliadlii-pati, or lord of herbs. So Soma 
is considered the guardian of sacrifices and penance, a^torisras 
and healing herbs. 

In the Purawic mythology Soma, as the moon, is commonly 
said to be the sou of the Eishi Atri by his wife Anasuya, 
but the autlioritics are not agreed One makes him son of 
Dharma; another gives his paternity to Prabhakara, of the race 
of Atri; and ho is also said to hav^e been produced from the 
churning of the ocean in another Manwantara. In the Vishnu 
Puriina he is called “the monarch of Brahmans;” but the 
Brihad Ara^iyaka,’ an older work, makes him a Kshatriya He 
married twenty-seven daughters of the Eishi Daksha, who are 
really personifications of the twenty-seven lunar asterisms; but 
keeping up the personality, he paid such attention to Rohini, the 
fourth of them, that the rest became jcalou.s, and appealed to 
their father. Dakaha’s interference was fruitless, and he cursed 
his son-in-law, so that ho remained childless, and became aflected 
with consumption. This moved the pity of his wives, and they 
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interceded witl£ their father for him. He could not recall his 
curse, but he modified it so that the decay should be periodical, 
not permanent Hence the wane and increase of the moon. 
He performed the Raja-suya sacrifice, and became in consequence 
so arrogant and licentious that he carried off Tara, the wife of 
, Briliaspati, and refused to give her up either on the entreaties 
of her husband or at the command of Brahma. Tliis gave rise 
to a wide-spread quarrel. The sago U^anas, out of enmity to 
BWhaspati, sided with Soma, and he was siipporteil by the 
Hanavas, the Haityas, and other foes of the gods. Indru and 
the gods in general sided with Briliaspati. There ensued a 
fierce contest, and “ the earth was shaken to her centre.” Soma 
liad his hody cut in two by ^S'iva’s trident, and hence he is called' 
Bhagnatmii. At length Brahma interjiosed and stopped the 
fight, compelling Soma to restore Tara to her hushaiid. The 
result of this intrigue was the birth of a child, .whom Tara, 
after great persuasion, declared to he the son of Soma, and to 
whom the name of Budha was given ; from him the Lunar race 
sprung. 

According to the Purawas, the chariot of Soma has three 
wheels, and is drawn by ten horses of the whiteness of the jas¬ 
mine, five on the right half of the yoke, and five on the left 

The moon has many names and descriptive epithets, as 
Chandra, Iiidu, S'dsi, * marked like a hare;’ Nisfikara, 'maker 
of night;’ Nakshatra-natha, ‘lord of the constellations;’ jS^ta- 
mavTchi, ‘having cool rays;’ Sitan^u, ‘ having white rays;’ Mri- 
ganka, ‘marked like a deer;’ 6iva-sokhara, ‘the crest of Siva',* 
Kuniuda-pati, ‘lord of the lotus;’ *S'weta-vajI, ‘ilrawn. by white 
horses.’ 

SOJMADEV^A BTTArrA. The writer or compiler of the 
collection of stories called Kath^sarit-sagara. 

SOMAKA. Grandfather of Drujiada, who transmitted his 
name to his descendants. 

SOMA-LOKA See Loka 

SOMA-NATHA, kSOMEaSWARA. ‘ Lord of the moon.’ The 
name of a celebrated Lingam or emblem of 5 iva at the city of 
Somnath-pattan in Gujarat. It was destroyed by Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

SOMAPAS. ‘ Soma-drinkers.’ A class of Pilris or Manes 
who drink the soma juice. See Pitris. 
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SOMA-VANiSA. Se.e Cliandra-vaiwa. * 

/SHADDHA. I. Faith, personified in the Vedas and landed 
in a few hymns. 2. Daughter of the sago Daksha, wife of the 
god Dharma, and reputed mother of Kama-deva, the god of 
love. 

6fRADDIIA-DEVA, ^RADDHA-DEVA. Manu is called 
by the former name in the Brahma^i^s, and by the latter in the 
iMahurbliarata. The latter is commonly applied to Yama. 

/S’RAXJTA. Belonging to the /Stuti ^Stuti and Sutra. 

aS'RAUTA-SUTRA. Ste Sutra and Vedangas. 

/SRAVASTl. An ancient city which seems to have stood 
near Faizabad in Oude. 

aS'RI. ‘ Fortune, prosperity.’ i. The wife of Vishnu. (/Sfee 
LakshmI.) 2. An honorific prefix to the names of gods, kings, 
heroes, and men and books of liigh estimation. 

iSRl BIIAG-AVATA. Sm Bhagavata PuraTKi. 

/SRi DAISIA CHARITRA. a modem drama-in five acts by 
Sarna Raja Dikshita, on the sudden elevation to afiiuence of ^ri 
Daman, a friend of Krishna. It is not a good play, “ but there 
is some vivacity in the tlioughts and much melody in the style.” 
— Wilson. 

/SRl-DIlARA SWAML Author of several commentaries of 
repute on the Bhagavad-gita, Vishnu Purana, &c. 

aSRI HARSHA. a great sceptical philosopher, and author 
of the poem called Kaishadha or Kaishadhiya. There were 
several kings of the name. 

/SRi TIARSHA DEVA. A king who was author of the 
drama Ratnavall. 1 

5 R/NGA-G 1 RT. A hill on the edge of the Western Ghats 
in Mysore, where there is a math or monastic establishment of^ 
Brahmans, said to have been founded by (S'ankaracharya. 

S/i/KGARA TJLAKA. ‘The mark of lova’ A work by 
Rudra BhaWa on the sentiments and emotions of lovers as exhi¬ 
bited in poetry and the drama 

^jK/NGA-VERA. The modem SUngroor, a town on the 
left bank of the Ganges and oii' the frontier of Kosala and the 
Bhil country. The country around was inhabited by Nishadas 
or wild tribes, and Guha, the friend of Rama, was their chief. 

iSRi-iSAILA The mountain of /Sif, the goddess of fortuna^ 
It is a holy place in the Dakhin, near the KnshTM, and was 
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formerly a plaCe of great splendour. It retains its sanctity but 
has lost its grandeur. Also called (Srl-parvata. 

jSRI-VATSA- a particular mark, said to bo a curl of hair 
on the breast of Vishnu or Krishna, and represented by 
iSRUTA-BOBHA. A work on metres attributed to Kali-dasa. 
It has been edited and translated into French by Lancereau. 
jSRUTA-KIRTTI. Cousin of Sita and wife of iSHtru-ghna. 
iS'RUTARSHL A ^/shi who did not receive the 6^ruti 
(revelation) direct, but obtained it at second-hand from the 
Vedic J?isliis. 

iS'RUTI. ‘ What was heawL’ The roveiiled woid. Tlio 
Mantras and Briilimanas of the Vedas are always included in 
the term, and the Upanishads are generally classed with them. 

STIIALI-DEVATAS, BEVATAS. Gods or goddesses of 
the soil, locid deities. 

STHANU. . A name of iS^va, 

STHAPATYA-VEBA. The science of architecture, one of 
the Upa-vedas. 

ISTHBAA, STHUVA-KARVA. a Yaksha who is repre¬ 
sented in the Maha-bharata to have changed sexes for a while 
with /Sikha?idinT, daughter of Briipada. 

SU-BAIIU. ‘ l^lve-armed.’ 1. A son of Bhrita-mshha and 
king of Chedi. 2. A son of KS'atru-glina and king of MathuriL 
SU-BALA. I. A king of Gaiidlulra, father of Giindhari, wifo 
of Bhrita-rashira. 2. A mountain in Lanka on which Hanuman 
alighted after leaping over the cliannel. 

SU-BHABRA. Daughter of Vasu-deva, sister of Kr/sh?za, 
and wife of Arjuna. Bala-rama, her elder brother, wished to 
give her to Bur-yodhana,but Aijuua carried her off from Bwaraka 
at Kr/sh7m’a suggestion, and Bala-rilnia subsequently acquiesced 
in their union. She "was motlier of Abhimanyu. She appears 
especially as sister of Krishna in his form Jagan-niitha, and 1 
according to tradition there was an incestuous intimacy between 
them. When the car of Jagau-natha is brought out the images 
of Su-bhadra and Btda-rama accompany the idol, and the inti¬ 
macy of Jagan-natha and Su-bhudia is said to provoke taunts and 
reproaches. 

'fi^UBHANGl ‘Fair-Umbed.’ An epithet of Rati, wifo of. 
Kama, and of Yakslil, wife of Kuvera. 

SU-BHAKIT. Son of Krishna and Satya-bhama. 

u 
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SU-TJODIJTNL a commentary by Vmveswawf Bliai^a on the 
law-book called MitakshariL 

SU-liKAIlMAiVYA. A name of Karttikcya, god of war, 
used especially in. the South. See Xarttikeya. 

Sir-CTIARIJ. A son of Knsbwa and EukininL ' 

SU-I)AR 5 ANA A name of KrisliTja’s chakra or discus 
weapon. See Vfijra-naldia. 

SUDAS. A king who frequently appears in the ^/g-veda, 
and at whose court the rival /itshis Vasishiha and Viswamitra 
are rcpnjsented as living. Ho was famous for his sacrifices. 

SU-DE8HNA. Son of Krishna and Rukminl. 

^U-DESHNA. ‘Good-l(;oking.’ i. Wife of the Raja of 
Virafa, the patron of the disguised PaTufavas, and mistress of 
Draupadl. 2. Also the wife of Baliii. 

SU-HHARMA, SU-DTTARMAK Tlie hall of India, “ the 
unrivalled gem of princely courts,” which Krishna commanded 
Indra to resign to Ugrasena, for the assemblage of the race of 
Yadu. After the death of Ki’isluia it returned to Iiidra’s 
heaveiL ^ 

iS^ODRA. The fourth or servile caste. See Varna. 

iSXTDRAKA. A king wlio wrote the play called Mrichchha- 
ka/i, * the toy-cart,’ in ten acts. 

SU-T)YUA 1 NA. Son of tho Alanu Vaivaswata. At his birth 
he was a female, Ha, but M-^as afterwards eliaiiged into a male and 
called Su-dyumna. Under the curse of /S'iva he again became 
Jla, who maiTicd Tiudha or Mercury, and was mother of Puru- 
ravas. By favour of Vishnu tlni male form was again recovered, 
and Su-dyuinna became tho father of three sons. This legend 
evidently has refertmeo to the origin of the Lunar race of kings. 

SU-ORlVA ‘Handsome neck’ A monkey king who was 
dethroned by bis brother Billin, but after the latti'r liad been 
killed, Su-griva was re-installed by Rama as king at Kishkin- 
dhya. lie, with his adviser Ilanuihiin and their anny of 
monkeys, were tho allies of Rama in his war against Ravawa, in 
which lie was wounded. Ho is said to havti been son of the sun, 
and from his paternity ho is called Ravi-nandana and by other 
similar names. Ho is described as being grateful, active in aiding 
his friends, and able to ebango his form at will. His wife’s 
name was Ruma. 

SUHMA A country said to be east of Bengal 
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jSTJKA-SA 1 ?TATI. ‘The aevonty (tales) of a paiTol.* This 
is the original of tlie Tuti-namah of the Persian, from which 
the Hindustani Tota-kahaiii was transLatciL 

5 LrKRA. The planet Venus and its regent. jS'iikra was son 
of BhWgu and priest of Bali and the Daityas (Daitya-guru). He 
is also called the son of Kavi. His wife’s name M’as or 

<Siata-parwa. His daughter Devayani married Yayati of the 
Lunar race, and hor.hiishaml’s infidelity induced 5 ^ukra to curse 
him. ^S'nkra is identified witli U.sanas, ami is author of a code 
of law. The Hari-vam<?a relates that he went to Siva and asked 
for means of protecting tlie Asuras against the gods, and for 
obtaining his object ho performed “a painful rite, imbibing the 
smoke of chaff with his head downwards for a thousand years.” 
In his absence the gods attacked the Asuras and Vis]i?iu killed 
his mother, for which deed #S^ukra cursed him “ to b(’, bom seven 
times in the world of men.” <S^iikra r<*stoj'ed liis mother to life, 
and the gods being alarmed lost <S^ukra’s p<*nanco should be 
accomplished, Indra sent his daughter JayanlJ to lure him from 
it. She waitetl upon him and soothed him, but lie accompli.shed 
liis penance and afterwards married her. iSukra is known by 
his patronymic Bhargava, and also as Blir/gu. He is also Kavi 
or Kavya, ‘ the poet’ The pkinet is called Asphujit, ; 

Maghfi-bhava, son of Maghii; Shodasansu, ‘having sixteen 
rays ; ’ and /S'weta, ‘the white.’ 

StiKTA. A Vedic hvinn. 

V 

SU-MAiSTTRA The chief counsellor of Raja Da.sa-ratha and 
friend of Rama. 

SU-MANTIJ. The collector of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda ; he is said to have been a pupil of Vetla Vyiisa, and to 
have acted under his guidance. 

iSUMBHA and NISIIUMBHA. Two Asuras, brothers, 
who were killed by Dui^^iL These brotliei’s, as rclatcil in the 
Jilarkawffeya PuraTwi, were votaries of /Siva, and perfomied severe 
penance for 5000 years in order to obtain immortality. Siva 
refused the boon, and they continued their devotions with sucli 
incKjased intensity for 800 years more, that the gods trembled 
for their power. By advice of Indra, the god of love, Kama, 
went to them with two celestial nymphs, Rambha and Tilottama, 
and they succeeded in seducing the two Asuras and holding them 
in the toils of sensuality for 5000 years. On recovering from their 
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voluptuous aberration they drove the nymphs back to paradise 
and recommenced their penance. At the end of looo years 
Siva blessed them “ that in riches and strength they should 
excel the gods.” In their exaltation they warred against the 
gods, who, in despair, ai)pealed in succession to Brahma, Vishmi, 
and (Siva, but in vain. The latter advised them to apply to 
Durga, and they did so. She contrived to engage the Asuras in 
war, defeated their forces, slow their commanders, Chawda and 
Mnwda, and finally killed them. See Sunda. 

STJ-MERU. The mountain Meru, actual or personified 

SIT-MITRA. Wife of J)a.sa-ratha and mother of Lakshma 72 a 
and iSatrii-ghna. See Da.<fa-ratha. 

SL-MUKHA. ‘ Handsome face.’ This epithet is used for 
Garuc^a and for the son of Garurfa. 

<STJNA//-AS'EPnAS. The legend of ^S'una/i-sephas, as told in 
the Aitaroya BrfihmaTia, is as follows:—King Ilaris-cliandra, of 
the race of Ikshwaku, being cliildloss, made a vow that if ho 
obtained a son ho would sacrifice him to VaruTia. A son was 
born who received the pamo of Rohita, but the father post¬ 
poned, under various pretexts, the fulfilment of his vow. When 
at length he resolved to perform the sacrifice, Rohita refused 
to be the victim, and wont out into the forest, where ho lived 
for six years. ITo then met a poor Brahman ii’/sfii called 
Ajlg{irtta, who hud three sons, and Rohita purchased from 
Ajigartta for a hundred cows, thes second son, named >SunaA- 
sephas, to be the substitute for himself in the sacrifice. Varuwa 
approved of the substitute, and the sacrifice was about to be per¬ 
formed, the father receiving another hundred cows for binding 
his son to the sacrificial post, and a third hundred for agi’eeing 
to slaughter him. >S*uiia/Mephas saved himself by reciting versed 
in honour of different deities, and was received into the family of 
Viswamitra, who was one of the officiating priests. The Rama- 
yawa gives a different version of the legend. AmbarLsha, king 
of Ayodhya, was iicrfomiing a sacrifice when Indra carried off the 
victim. The officiating priest represented that this los^ could be 
atoned for only by the sacrifice of a human victim. The king, 
after a long search, found a Brahman J?ishi named iZichika, who 
had two sons, and the younger, iS^inaA-sephas, was then sold'by 
his own consent for a hundred thousand cows, ten millions of gold 
pieces, and heaps of jewels. jShnaA-fephas met with his mater- 
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nal uncle, VwVamitra, who taught him two divine versos which 
he was to repeat when about to bo sacrificed. As he was bound 
at the stake to be immolated, ho celebrated tho two gods Indra 
and Vishwu with the excellent versos, and Indra, being pleased, 
bestoAved upon him long lifa ‘ITo was afterw^ards called Deva- 
rata, and is said to have become son of Viswamitn^ Tlie Mah^ 
bharata and tho Purawas show some few variations. A series of 
seven hymns in the iJig-vedii is attributed to iSuna/i-sophas. See 
Muir’s Texts, i. 355, 407, 413 ; Vishnu Purana, iv. 25 ; Miiller’s 
Sansicrit Likratm-e, 408; Wilson’s Eig-veda, L 60. 

SU-NAIVtAI^. Son of Ugrasena an«l brother of Kansa. He 
was king of the /Surasenas. When Kansa was ovorpowei’od in 
battle by Kmliwa, Su-niiinan went to succour him, but Avas en¬ 
countered and slain by Bala-riiina. 

SU-NANDA A princess of Clicdi Avho befriended Dama- 
yantl when she Avas deserted by her husband. 

SUNHA Suiida and'Upasuuda, of the Maliarbharata, were 
two Daityas, sons of Nisunda, for Avhoso destruction the Apsaras 
Tilottamii Avas sent down from heaven. They quarrelled for her, 
and killed each other. See AS'umbha. 

SXJ-PAIiiVAS. ‘ Fine-winged. ’ “ Beings of superhuman char¬ 
acter, as Garuda, and other birds of equally fanciful description; 
one of %iose classes first created by tho Brahinadikas, and in¬ 
cluded in tho daily presentation of Avator to deceased ancestors, 
(fee.”— JVilson. 

SU-PARaSWA. a fabulous bird in the Ramaya/^i. Ho was 
son of Sampiiti and nephcAV of Ja^iiyus. 

SU-PRIYA. ‘ Very dear.’ Chief of the Gandharvas. 

aSTJRA. a Yudava king who ruled over the iSurasonas at 
Mathura; he Avas father of Vasu-deva and Kunti, and grand¬ 
father of Krishna. 

SURA Wine or spirituous liquor, personified as Sura-devI, 
a goddess or nymph produced at the churning of the ocean. 

SURABIII. The * cow of plenty,’ produced at tho churning 
of the ocean, Avho granted every desire, and is reverenced as “ the 
fountain of milk and curds.” See Kama-dhenu and NandinL 

SURAS. In the Vedas, a class of beings connected with 
Siirya, the sun. The inferior deities who inhabit Swarga; a 
god in general According to some, tho word is allied to swar, 
'heaven;’ others think it to have sprung from the deriya- 
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tiou assigned to aswm, and as d-sura is said to feignify ‘ not a 
god,’ sum has come to mean *god.’ 

SU-BA8A. A Kilksliasi, mother of the Jfagas. Wlien Hanu- 
man was on liis fliglit to Lanka against Ravavia, she tried to save 
}icr rehitive by swallowing Ilanuman bodily. To avoid this 
Hanunmn distended his body and continued to do so, while she 
stretched her mouth till it was a hundred leagues wide. Then 
ho suddenly shrank up to the size of a thumb, darted through 
her, and came out at her right car. 

(S^ORASENAS. Name of a people, the fiuraseni of Arrian. 
Their capital was Mathura on the Yamuna, whicli Manu calls 
/Surasena. 

(S^URPA - NAKTIA. ‘ Having nails like winriowing-fans.’ 
Sister of Rava?ia. This RiikshasT admired the beauty of Rama 
and fell in love with him. When she made adyunces to Riima 
he referred her to LakshinaTU, and liiikshmawsi in like manner 
sent her back to Riiiua. Enraged at'tin's dt)uble rejection, she 
fell upon Sitii, and Rama was obliged tointerf(‘ro forcibly ff»r the 
jjrotoction of his wife. He called out to Lakshmana to disfigure 
the viohmt RakshasI, and Ijikshma7{a cut off lier nose and ears. 
She Hew to her brothers for revenge, and this brought on the war 
between Riima and Rfivawa. 8he descanted to Ravana on the 
beauty of Sita, and insligaiod his carrying her off, an^ finally 
she cursed him just before the engagement in which he M’as 
killed. 

SURYA. The sun or its deity. Ho is one of the three chief 
deities in the A'^edas, as the great soui’ce of light and warmth, 
but the references to him are more poetical than precise. Some¬ 
times he is identical with Savitri and Aditya, sometimes he is 
distinct. “ Sometimes ho is called son of Dyaiis, sometimes of 
Aditi. In one passage, Ushas, the dawn, is his wife, in another 
he is called the child of the dawns; he moves tlirough the sky 
in a cliariot drawn by seven ruddy horses or mares.” Siirya has 
several wives, hut, according to later legends, his twin sons the 
Aswins, who are ever young and liandsome and ride in a golden 
car as prermrsors of Ushas, the dawn, were horn of a nymph 
called AswinI, from her liaving concealed herself in the form of 
a mare. In the Rarnayawa and Purawas, Surya is said to be the 
sou of Kasyapa and Aditi, hut in the Ramayana he is otherwise 
referred to as a son of Brahm^ His wife was Sanjnii, daughter 
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of Viswa-karma, and by her he had three children, the Manu 
Vaivaswata, Yama, and tlie goddess Yanii, or the Yamnna 
river. Ilis effulgence was so overpowering that his wife gave 
liim Chhaya (shade) for a handmaid, and retired into the forest 
to devote herself to religion. While thus engaged, anti in Uie 
form of a mare, the sun saw her and fipproachetl her in the form 
of a horse. Ilenoe sprang the two A.swins and Revanta, Surya 
brought back liis wife JSanjna, to his home, and her father, thtj 
sage Viswa-karma, placed the luminary’ on his lathe and cut 
away an eighth of his effulgence, trimming him in every part 
(•xce])t the feet. The fragments that were cut off fell blazing to 
the earth, and from them Viswa-karma formed the discus of 
Vishwu, the trident of Si\'% the weapon of Kuvera, the lance of 
Karttikeya, and the weapons of the other goda According to 
the Mahii-hharata, Karwa was Ids illegitimate son by KuntL He 
is also fabled to be the father of »S'ani and the monk(^y chief Su- 
griva. The Manu A'aivaswata was father of Jkshwaku, and from 
him, the grandson of the sun, the Surya-vansri, or Solar race of 
kings, draws its origin. In the form of a horsti Siirya comnlu- 
nicated the White Yajur-veda to Yajnawalk^M, and it was he 
who bestowed on Satriijit the Syamantaka gem. A set of tciTilio 
Kukshasas called Mandehas made an attack upon him and sought 
to devour him, but were dispoi’sed by his light. According to 
the Vishnu Purana he was seen by Kattrajita in “his proper 
form,” “ of dwarfish stature, with a body like burnished copper, 
and with slightly reddish ey(?s.” 8urya is represented in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses, or a horse witli seven lieads, surroundeil 
with rays. His charioteer is Aru?ia orVivasAvat, and his city 
Vivaswati or BhiisAvatL There are temples of the sun, and lie 
receives Avorship. The naiu(‘s and epithets of the sun are number¬ 
less. Ho is Savitri, ‘the nourisher;' VivasAvat, ‘the brilliant;’ 
Bhaskara, ‘ light-maker; ’ Diiia-kara, ‘ day-maker; ’ Arha-pati, 
‘lord of day;’ Loka-chakshuh, ‘eye of the Avorld;’ Karma- 
sakshi, ‘witness of the deeds (of men);’ (Jraha-raja, ‘king of 
the constellations ; ’ Gabhastiman, ‘ possessed of rays ; ’ Sahasra- 
kirana, ‘ having a thousantl rays; ’ Vikarttana, ‘ shorn of his 
be-ams’ (hyViswa-karma); Marta/wfa, ‘ descended from Mntan^fa,’ 
&C. Surya’s wives are called Savania, Swatl, and Mah^-virya. 

S0RYA'KANTA. ‘The sim-gera.’ A ciystal supposed to 
be formed of condensed rays of the sun, and though cool to the 
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touch, to give but heat in the sun’s rays. There is a similar 
moon-stone. It is also called Dahanopala. Sm Chandra-l^to, 
SUKYA SIDDHANTA. a celebrated work on astronomy, 
said to have been revealed by the sun (Surya), It has been 
edited in the Bibliotheca Indica by HaU, and there are other 
(iditions. It has been translated by Whitney and Bui^ess. 

SURYA-VANiSA. The Solar race. A race or lineage of 
Kshatriyas which sprank from Ikshwaku, grandson of the sun. 
Rama was of this race, and so were many other great kings and 
heroes. Many Rajputs claim descent from this and the other 
gi'eat lineage, the Lunar race. The Rana of Udaypur claims to 
1)0 of the Hurya-vama, and the Jhurejas of Cutch and Sindli 
assert a descent from the Chandra-vansa. There were two 
dynasties of tlie Sokr race. The elder brancli, which reined at 
Ayodhya, descended from Ikshwaku through his oldest son, 
Vikukshi. The other dynasty, reigning at Mithila, descended 
from another of Ikshwaku’s sons, named Nimi. The lists of 
these two dynasties on the opposite page are taken from the 
Vish7iii PuraTia. The lists given by other authorities show some 
discnipancios, but they agree in general as to the chief names. 

SU'/SARMAN. A king of Tri-gartta, who attacked the Raja 
of Virafa, and defeated him and made him prisoner, but Bhima 
rescued the Raja and made Su-rarman prisoner. 

SUSIIENA. I. A son of Krishna, and Rukraim. 2 . A phy¬ 
sician in the army of Rama, who brought the dead to life and 
performed other miraculous cures. , 

jS'USHAA. An Asura mentioned in the itig-veda as killed 
by Indra. 

SUaS’RUTA. a medical writer whose date is uncertain, but 
his work was translated into Arabic before the end of the eighth 
century. The book has boon printed at Calcutta. There is a 
Latin translation by Hepler and one in GJerman by Vullers. 
SITTA. ‘ Cliarioteer.’ A title given to Kama. 
SU-TlKSHiVA. A heiinit sago who dwelt in the Da/wfaka 
forest, and was visited by Rama and Sita. 

StJTRA. ‘ A thread or string.* A rule or aphorism. A verse 
expressed in brief and teclmical language,—a very favourite 
form among tlie Hindus of embodying and transmitting rules. 
There are Sutras upon almost every subject, but “ the Sutras ” 
generally signify those which are connected with the Vedas, viz., 
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the Kalpa 8iitras, relating to ritual; the GnTiya Sutras, to* 
iloincstic rites; and the Samayachurika vSutras, to conventional 
usages. The Kalpa Sutras, liaving especial reference to the Veda 
or/S'mti, are called (S'rautaj the others are classed as Smfirta, being 
derived from the Sniriti. The Sutras generally are anterior to 
]\laim, and are probably as old as the sixth century B.C. Several 
have l)een published in the Bibliotheca Indka. 

aVUTUDRI. The river Satjej. See 5ata-drii. 

SU-VAIIU. A Rakshasa, scm of Tanika. lie was killed by 
Rama. 


SU-VELA. One of the three peaks of the mountain Tri- 
ku^a, on tlie midmost of which the city of Lanka was built. 

SU-lTODIIAyA. ‘ Fair fighter.' A name of Dur-yotlhana. 

SWABIIA. ‘ Oblation.’ Daughter of Daksha and Prasfiti 
according to one statement, and of Agni accoriling to another. 
Slie is coniK'ctod with the Pitr/s or ISfanes, and is represented 
as wife of Kavi or of one class of Pitr/s, and as mother of 
others. 


SWAIIA. ‘Offering.’ Daughter of Daksha and Prasuti. 
She was wdfe of Valini or Fire, or of AbhimanT, one of the 
Agnis. 

(S^VA-PTTAI.KA. Husband of CJandinl and father of Akrura. 
Ife was a man of great sanctity of character, and where “ ho 
dwelt famine, plague, death, and other visitations were un¬ 
known.” Tlis presence once Lrouglit rain to the kingdom of 
Jvihfi-raja, where it was much wanted. 

SWAR. See Vyahnti. 

SWARGA. The heaven of Indm, the abode of the inferior 
gods and of beatified mortals, supposed to bo sitiuited on iVlount 
hleni. It is called also Sairibha, Misraka-vana, Tiivisha, Tri- 
divam, Tri-pish/apam, and Drdhw’a-loka. Names of heaven or 
]»aradise in general p,re also used for it 

SWAR-LOKA. See Loka 

SWAROCHISIIA. Name of the second Mann. See Manm 

SWASTIKA. A mystical religious mark placed upon per¬ 
sons or things. It is in the form of a Greek cross with the ends 


bent round 
SWAYAM-BHtr. 


‘ The self-cxistcnt’ A name of Brahma, 


tlie creator. 
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SWAYAM?BHUVA. A name of tho first Manu (q.v.). 

♦SWETA-DWiPA. ‘The white island or continent.’ Colonel 
"VVilford attempted to identify it with Britain. 

/S^WETA-KETU. A sage wlio, according to tho JMaha-hharata, 
put a stop to the practice of mamod women consorting witli 
other men, especially witli Brahmans. His indignation was 
aroused at seeing a Br^iman take his mother by the hand Jind 
invite her to go away with him. The husband saw this, and 
^ told his son that there was no ground of offence, for the practice 
had prevailed from time immemorial. *SVeta-ketu would not 
tolerate it, and introduced the nilo by which a wife is forbi<lden 
to have intercourse witli another man unless specially appointed 
by her husband to raise up seed to him. 

SVVETA^WATARA. An Upanishad attached to the Yiyur- 
veda. It is one of tho most modern. Tnuislated by Dr. Koei* 
for tlic Bibliotheca Indica. 

(SYALA. * A brother-in-law.’ A Yiidava j>rlnco who in¬ 
sulted tho sage Gargya, and was the cause of liis becoming the- 
fatlier of Kala-yavaiia, a great foe of Krishwa and tho Yadava 
family. ■ 

/SYAMA. ‘ The black.’ A name of <S^va’s consort. Bee 
Devi. 

SYAMANTAKA. A celebrated gem given by the sun to 
Satrajita. “ It yielded daily eight loads of gold, and dispelled 
all fear of portents, wild beasts, fire, robbers, and famine.” But 
though it was an inexhaustible source of good to the virtuous 
wearer, it was deadly to a wicked one. Satriijita being afraid 
that Knsh?ja would take it from him, gave it to his own brother, 
Prasena, but he, being a bad man, was killed by a lion. Jarn- 
bavat, king of the bears, killed the lion and carriijd off the gem, 
but Knsh«a, after a long conflict, took it from him, and restored 
it to Satrajita. Afterwards Satriyita was killed in his sleep 
by jSata-dhanwan, who carried off tho gem. Being pursued by 
Krishna and Bala-rarna, he gave tho gem to Akrura and coh- 
tinued his flight, but he was overtaken and killed by Krishna. 
alone. As Kri8h?Mi did not bring back tho jewel, Bala-rama 
suspected that he had secreted it, and consequently he upbraided 
him and parted' from him, declaring that he would not be im¬ 
posed upon by perjuries. Akriira subsequently produced tho 
gem, and it was claimed by Krishna, Bala-rama, and Satya- 
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bhama After some contention it was decide({ that Akriira 
should keep it, and so “ he moved about like the sun wearing a 
garland of light.” 

SYAYASWA. Son of Archananas. Both were Vedic J?ishis. 
In a hymn ho says, “ /Sa-siyasi has given mo cattle, comprising 
horses and cows and hundreds of sheep.” The story told in 
explanation is that Archanunas, having seen the daughter of 
Raja Rathaviti, asked her in marriago for his son Syava^wa. The 
king was inclined to consent, but the queen objected that no 
dauglitcr of tlieir house had ever been given to any one loss 
saintly than a jBishi. To qualify himself Sya\aswa. engaged in 
austerities and begged alms. Among others, ho begged of SaM- 
yasi, 'vifo of Raja Taranta. She took him to her husband, with 
whose permission she gave him a herd of cattle and costly orna¬ 
ments, The Rfija also gave him whatever he asked for, and 
sent him on to his younger brother, Purumilha. On liis way he 
mot the Mal’uts, and lauded them in a hymn, for wliich they 
made him a llislii. He then returned to Rathaviti, and received 
his daughter to wife. 

TAZ^AKA. See Taraka. 

TATTTIRlYA. Tin's term is applied to the Sanhita of the 
Black Yajur-veda. {See Veda.) it is also applied to a Brah- 
niuTia, to an Arawyaka, to Jin Upanishad, and a Prati5akhya of 
the same Veda. All these arc printed, or arc in course of print¬ 
ing, in the Bibliotheca Indica, and of the last there is a transla¬ 
tion in that serial. 

TAKSIIA, TAKSHAKA. Son of Bharata, and nephew of 
Rama-chandro. The sovereign of Gandhara, who resided at and- 
probably founded Taksha-sila or Taxila, in the Panjab. 

TAKSHAKA. ‘ One who cuts off; a carpenter.’ A name of 
Viswa-karma. A serpent, son of Kadrii, and chief t>f snakes. 

TAKSHA- 5 ILA. A city of the Gandharas, situated in the 
Panjab. It was the residence of Taksho, son of Bharata and 
nephew of Riima-chandra, and perhaps took its name from him. 
It is the Taxila of Ptolemy and other classical writera Arrian 
describes it as “ a large and wealthy city, and the moat populous 
between the Indus and Hydaspes.” It was three days’ journey 
east of the Indus, and General Cunningham has found its 
remains at Sahh-dharl, one mile north-east of Kala-kIsaraL 

TALAJAKGHA Son of Jaya-dhwaja, king of Avanti, of 
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the Haihaya lace, and founder of the Tula-jangha trib^ of Hai> 
hayas. Ste Haihaya. 

TALA-KETU. ‘Palm-banner.’ An appellation of Bhishma; 
also of an enemy killed by KWshwa. Bala-rama had the synonym¬ 
ous appellation Tula-dhwaja. 

TALAM. The throne of Durga. 

TALAVAKARA. A name of the Kona Upanishad. 

TAMASA. The fourth Manu. Su Manu. 

TAMASA. The river “Tonse,” rising in the ^iksha moun¬ 
tains, and falling into the Ganges. 

TAMRA-LJl’TA. The country immediately west of tho Bha- 
glrathl; Tamlook, Hijjali, and Hklidnapore. Its inhabitants axe 
called Tiimra-liptakas. 

TAMRA-PARiVA, TAMRA-PARiVl. Ceylon, the ancient 
Taprobaiie. There was a town in the island called Tamra-pamI, 
from which the whole island has been called by that name. 

TAADU. One of /S'iva’s attenebants. He was skilled in music, 
and invented the dance called Tawdava, »Siva. 

TAA^DYA, TAi^DAKA The most important of the eight 
Brahmawas of the Sama-veda. It has been published in the 
Jiihliolheca Indka. 

TANTRA. ‘ Rule, ritual.’ Tho title of a numerous class of 
religious and magical works, generally of later date than the 
Pura/ias, and representing a later development of religion, 
although the worship of the female energy had its origin at an 
earlier period. The chief peculiarity of the Tantras is the pro¬ 
minence they give to the female energy of the deity, his active 
nature being personified in the person of his AS'akti, or wife. 
There are a fevr Tantras which make Visliwu’s wife or Radha 
the object of devotion, but the great majority of them are 
devoted to one of tho manifold forms of .Devi, the iShkti of /tSiva, 
and they are commonly written in the form of a dialogue between 
these two deities. Devi, as the 5 ^akti of 5 iva, is tho especial 
energy concerned with sexual intercourse and magical powers, 
and these arc the leading topics of tlie Tantras. There are five 
requisites for Tantra worship, tho five Makaras or five m’s—(i.) 
Madya, wine; (2.) Mansa, flesh; (3.) Matsya, fish; (4.)Mudra, 
parched grain and mystic gesticulations; (5.) Maithuna, sexual 
intercourse. Each <Shkti has a twofold nature, white and black, 
gentle and ferocious. Thus Uma and Gauri are gentle forms of 
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the 5akti of iS'iva, while Durga and Kali are fiercfe forma The 
iS^aktas or worshippers of the 5aktis are divided into two classes, 
Dakshinachuris and Vamacharla, the right-handed and the left- 
lianded. The worship of the right-hand iS^aktas is comparatively 
<leceut, hut that of the left hand is addressed to the fierce forms 
of the jS'aktis, and is most licentious. The feiuale principle is 
worshipped, not only symbolically, but in the actual woman, 
and promiscuous intercourse forms part of the orgies. Tantra 
worsliij) prevails chiefly in Jlcngal and the Eastern provinces. 

TAPAR-LOKA, TAPO-LOKA. SeeLoka. 

TAPATl. The river Tapti personified as a daughter of the 
Sun by ChhayiL She was mother of Kiiru by Samvarana. 

TARA. Wife of the monkey king RiQin, and mother of 
Angada. After the death of Balin in battle she was taken to 
wife by his brother, Su-giiva. 

TARA, TARAKA. Wife of Brihaspati. According to the 
l*ura»as, Soma, the moon, carried her off, which led to a great 
war between tlie gods and the Asiiras. Brahma put an end to 
the war and restored Tara, but slio was delivered of a child 
which she declared to be tlio son of Soma, and it was named 
Budha, >SVc Br/haspati. 

TARAKA. Son of A''ajranaka. A Baitya whose austerities 
made him formidable to the gods, and for whose destruction 
Skaiida, the god of war, was miraculously born. 

TARAKA. A female Daitya, daughter of the Yaksha Su-ketu 
or of the demon Sunda, and mother of Marlcha. She was 
changed into a RaksliasI by Agastya, and lived in a forest called 
by her name on the Ganges, opposite the confluence of the Sarju, 
and she ravaged all the country round, Viswamitra desired 
Riima-chandra to kill her, but he was reluctant to kill a woman, 
lie resolved to deprive her of the po'wer of doing harm, and cut 
off her two arms. Lakshmawa cut off her nose and ears. She, 
by the power of sorcery, assailed Rama and Lakshmana with a 
fearful shower of stones, and at the earnest command of Viswar 
mitra, the former killed lior with an arrow.— llamayam. 

TARAKA-MAYA The war which arose in consequence of 
Soma, the moon, having carried off Tara, the wife of Bnhaspatj. 

TARKSHYA. An ancient mythological personification of 
the sun in the form of a horse or bird. In later times the name 
is apidied to Garuda. 
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TATWA SAMASA. A text-book of the Sankhya philo- 
eophy, attributed to Kapila himself. 

TELTNGA. The Tolugu country, stretching along the coast 
from Orissa to Madras. 

TILOTTAMA Name of an Apsaras. She was originally a 
Brahman female, but for the offence of bathing at an improper 
season she was condemned to bo bom as an Apsaras, for the 
purpose of bringing about tlie mutual destruction of the two 
demons Sunda and Upasunda. 

TIMIN, TIMIN-GTLA. The Timin is a largo fabulous fish. 
The Timin-gila, ‘ swallower of the Timin,’ is a still larger one ; 
and there is one yet larger, tlie Timiii-gila-gila or Timi-timin-giJa, 

* swallower of the Timin-gilji.’ Of. the Arabic Tiunin, sea-serpent. 
It is also calletl Samudrjiru. 

TTSllYA. The Kali Yuga or fourth age. 

TITTIRI. ‘ A partridge.’ An ancient sago who was the pupil 
of Ya.ska, and is an authority referred to by Piiwini. Homo attri¬ 
bute the Taittiriya yauhita of the Yajur-veda to him. Be.& Veda. 

TOSALAK.'V. An athelete and bo.xor who was killed by 
Krishna in the public arena in tlic presence of Kansa. 

TRAIGARTTAS. The peojdo of Tri-gartta (q.v.). 

TRASADASYXr. A royal sage and author of hymns. Ac¬ 
cording to Sayawa, ho was soji of Purukutsa When Purukutsji 
was a prisoner, “his queen propitiated the seven ifeliis to obtain 
a son wlio might take his Ihther’s place. They advised her to 
worship Indra and Varu?za, in consequence of which Trasathisyu 
was horn.” lie was renowned for his generosity. According to 
the Bhagavata IhiriiTUi ho was father of Purukutsa. 

TRETA YUGA. The second age of the world, a period of 
1,296,000 years. See Yuga. 

TRI-BIIUVANA, TRl-LOKA. The three worlds, Swarga, 
Bhumi, Piitala—^heaven, earth, and holL 

TRI-DAjSA. ‘Three times ten, thirty.’ In round numbers, 
the tliirty-threo deities—twelve Adityas, eight Vasus, eleven 
Rudras, and two Aswiiis. 

TRI-GARTTA. ‘The country of the three strongholds,’ 
lately identified with the northern hill state of Kotoch, which is 
still called by the people “ the country of Traigart ,”—WilsoTk 
General Cunningham, however, clearly identifies it with the 
Jalandhar Doab and Xangra. 
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TRI-JA 7 A. An amiable RakshdsI who b^riended Sita 
when she was the captive of RavaTia in Ceylon. She is also 
called Dharma-jniL 

TEI-KAArj 9 A jSESHA A Sanskrit vocabulary in three 
chapters, composed as a supplement to the Amara-kosha. It 
has been printed in India. 

TRI-K 0 TA. * Tliree peaks.* i. The mountain on which 
the city of Lanka was built. 2. A mountain range running 
south from Meru, 

TRT-LOCIIANA. ‘ Three-eyed,* i.e., jS'iva. The Maha-bharata 
relates that the thinl eye burst from /Siva’s forehead with a great 
flame when his wife playfully placed her hands over his eyes 
after l.e had been engaged in austerities in the Him^aya. This 
eye has been very destructive. It reduced Kama, the god of 
love, to ashes- 

TRI-MORTT. ‘Triple form.* The Hindu triad. This was 
foresliadowod in the Vcdic association of the three gods Agni, 
Vayu, and Surya. The triad consists of the gods Bralmia, /Siva, 
and Yishrm, the representatives of the creative, destructive, 
and preservative principles. Brahma is the embodiment “of 
the Rujo-guwa, the quality of passion or desire, by which the 
world was called into being; Siva is the embodied Tanio-guwa, 
the attribute of darkness or wmitli, and the destructive fire by 
wluch the earth is annihilated j and Vishnu is the embodied 
Satwa-guna, or property of mercy* and goodness by which the 
world is preserved- The tliree exist in one and one in three, as 
the Veda is divided into three and is yet but one; and they 
are all Axrita, or comprehended within that one being who is 
Parama or ‘ supreme,* Guhya or ‘ secret,* and Sarvatma, ‘ the soul 
of all things.’ ”— Wilson. 

The Padma Pura?2a, which is a Vaishwava work and gives tlie 
supremacy to Vishnu, says, “ In the beginning of creation, the 
great Vishnu, desirous of creating the whole world, became three¬ 
fold : creator, preserver, and destroyer. In order to create this 
world, the supreme spirit produced from the right side of his 
body himself as Brahma; then in order to preserve the world lie 
produced from the left side of his body Vishnu \ and in order to 
destroy the world ho produced from the middle of his body the 
eternal Siva. Some worship Brahma, others Vishnu, others /Siva; 
but Vislinu, one yet threefold, creates, preserves, and destroys. 
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therefore let *tho pious make no tlifference between the three,” 
The representation of the Tri-miirti is one body with three 
heads : in the middle Bralima, on the right Vishnu, anil on the 
left iSiva. The worship of Brahma is almost extinct, but Vishnu 
and /Siva receive unbounded adoration from their respective 
followers, and each is elevated to the dignity of the supremo 
being. 

T^/VAVARTTA. A demon who assumed the form of a 
whirlwind and carried oif the infant K?*fsh7ia, but was over¬ 
powered and killed by the child. 

TRI-PAT)A, ‘ Thrce-footed.’ Fever i>crsonilied as having 
three feet, symbolising the thive stages of fever—heat, cold, and 
sweat. 

TRI-PURA. ‘Triple city.^ i. According to the IIari-van.'?a 
it was aerial, and was burnt in a wai* "witli the gods. 2. A name 
of the demon Bawa, because ho received in gift three cities from 
/S'iva, Brahma, and Vishmi. He was killed by /iViva. His name 
at full length is Tripurasura. The name is also applied to /fyiva. 

TRI-PURI. Tin*, capital city of the Chedis, now tra<jeable 
in the insignificant village of Tewar, 011 the banks of the Nar¬ 
mada. 

TRI'/SANKIJ. See Satya-vrata. 

TRI-6TRAS. ‘ Three-headexl.’ i. In the Vedas, a son of 
Twash^t’i; also called Viswa-rupa. 2. Fever pcrsonilicd as a 
demon with three heads, typical of the throe stages of lu'at, cold, 
and sweating. 3. Kuvora, god of wealth. 4. An Asura killed 
by Vislmu. 5. A son or a fi'icnd of Rava7<a killed by Rama. 

TRI-zSULA. ‘A trident.’ The trident of/S'iva. 

TRITA, TRITA APTYA. A minor deity montionetl occa¬ 
sionally in the Rig-veda, and generally in sonic relation to Indra. 
Thus “ Indra broke through the defences of Vala, as did Trita 
through the coverings (of the well).” In explanation of this and 
similar allusions, a legend is told by the commentator to the 
effect, that Ekata, Dwita, and Trita (first, second, and tliird), 
were three men produced in water by Agni, for the purpose of 
nibbing off the remains of an oblation of clarified butter. Agni 
threw the cinders of the offerings into water, and from them 
sprang the three brothers, who, from their origin in water (ap), 
were called Aptyas. Trita went one day to draw water from a 
well and feU into it The Asuras then heaped coverings over 

X 
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the mouth of it to prevent his getting out, but he t)PokG through 
them with easa The Nitl-nianjari teUs the story differently. 
Ekata, Dwita, and Trita were travelling in a desert and suflfered 
from thirst They came to a well from which Trita drew water 
and gave it to his brothers. In order to appropriate his pro- 
jHii’ty the two brothers threw him into the well, placed a cart¬ 
wheel over it, and there loft him. Trita prayed earnestly to the 
gods, and with their help he escaped. 

Ti?/T8IT8. A people fretiuently mentioned in the Veda. 
Sayawa says they were “ priests who were Vaaish^ha’s disciples.” 
Vasishdia himself is said to liave belonged to tlie tribe. 

TRI-VEA^i. ‘ Tlie triple braid.* A name of Prayaga. It is 
so cj lied because the Ganges and Jumna here unite, and the 
SaraswatT is supjiosed to join them by an underground channel. 

TKT-VIKRAMA. A name of Vishwu used in the .Kig-veda, 
and referring to tlireo steps or paces which ho is represented aa 
taking. These steps, according to the opinion of a commentator, 
are “the three periods of tlie sun’s course,—^his rising, culminating, 
and setting.” An old commentator says, “Vishnu shipped by sepa¬ 
rate strides over the whole universe. In three places ho planted' 
his stop, one step on the earth, a second in the atmosphere, and 
a third in tho sky, in the successive forms of Agiii, Vayu, and 
Surya.” The great commentator Saya7<a, a comparatively modern 
writer, understands these steps as being the three steps of Vishnu 
in the Vaiuana or dwarf incarnation, and no doubt they were 
the origin of this ri( 3 tion. 

TRYAMBAKA. ‘ Tlirco-cyed,’ or ‘ Having three wives or 
sisters.’ r. A name of A-SIva. 2. One of the Rudras. 3. Name 
of one of the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

TRYARUVA. A king, son of Trivjv’shan, of the race of 
Ikshwaku. He was riding in a chariot which Viim, his puro. 
liita or family priest, was driving. The vehicle passed over and 
killed a Brahman boy, and a question arose as to who was 
responsible for. the deaLli. Tho question was refeTred to an 
assembly of the Ikshwakus, and they decided it against Vrwa. 
The pnrohit by his prayers then restored the boy to life, and 
being very angry with them for what lie deemed partiality, “ fire 
henceforth ceased to perform its functions in their dwellings, 
and the cooking of their food and other offices ceased.” The 
Ikshwakus appeased him, and upon his prayers the use of 
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fire was i^foied to them. This story is told by Saya^ui in 
elucidation of a Vedic allusion, and he quotes the jSStyayana 
JBiahmami as the authority. * 

' TUKIIARAS. A northern tribe from whom Tukhiiristan 
obtained its name. They are probably the tribe of iShkas, by 
whom Bactria was taken from the Greeks. They are also called 
Tusliaras. 

TULADHARA. a trading Vaisya mentioned in the Mahar 
blmata as very virtuous and learned, to whom Jiijali, an 
arrogant Braliman, was sent by a voice from the sky to learn 
wisdom. 

TULUNGA. Tuluva, or the country where the Tulu lan¬ 
guage is spoken, on tlie western coast below Goa. 

TUMBIJRU. Name of a Gandharva. See Viriidlni. 

TUNDA. A demon slain by Naliusha, the son of Ayus. 
He had a son named Vitu«t?a, who was killed by Bhagavati 
(Durgii). 

TURANGA-VAKTRA. ‘Ilorse-faced people.’ /See Kinnaras. 

TURUSIIKAS. Turks; the peojde of Turkistan. The 
Indo-Scythians, who, under Kanishka and other kings of the 
race, held Northern India. 

TURVA/SA, TURVA 5 U. Son of Yayati by DevayanT. He 
refused to bear the curse of premature decrepitude passed upon 
his father, and so his father cursed him that his posterity should 
“ not possess dominion.” His father gave, him a i)aii of his 
kingdom, but after some generations, his line merged into that 
of his brother Puru, who bore for a time the curse passed upon 
his father. 

TUSHARA. See Tukhara. 

TTJSIIITAS. A gawa or class of subordimite deities, thirty- 
six in number, but sometimes reduced to twelve, and identified 
with the Adityas. 

TWASH 27 ?/. Tn the i?ig-veda this deity is the ideal artist, 
the divine artisan, tlio most skilful of workmen, who is versed 
in all wonderful and admirable contrivances, and corresponds in 
many respects with Hophaistos and Vulcan. He sharpens and 
carries the great iron axe, and he forges the thunderbolts of 
Indra. He is the beautiful, skilful worker, the omnifonn, the 
archetype of all forms, the vivifier and the bestower of long life. 
He imparts generative power and bestows oflspring. He forms 
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^husband and wife for eabh other, even from the womb. He 
develops the seminal germ in the womb, and is the shaper of 
all forms, human and animal. lie has generated a strong man, 
a lover of the gods, a swift horse, and has created the whole 
world. As the /Shtapatha Ilrahmawa exprcssses it, “ He has pro¬ 
duced and nourishes a great variety of creatui'os \ all worlds (or 
beings) are his, and are known to him \ ho has given to heaven 
and earth .and to all things their forms.” Ho created Biahmanas- 
pati above all creatures, and generated Agni along with heaven 
and earth, the waters and the Bh^ igus. He is master of the 
universe, the first-born protector and leader, and knows the 
region of the gods. He is supplicated to nourish the worshipper 
and ^.rotect his sacrifice. He is the bestower of blessings, and 
is possessed of abundant wealth, and grants prosperity. He is 
asked, like other gods, to take j^leasure in the hymns of his 
worshippers and to grant them riches. He is associated with 
the ifc/bhus, and is represented as sometimes envying and some¬ 
times admiring their .skill. Ho is represented as being occa¬ 
sionally in a state of hostility with Tndra, and ho had a son 
named Viswa-rupa (omniform) or Tri-siras, who had three heads, 
six eyes, and three mouths, who was esjiocially obno.xious to 
Indna, .md was slain by him. Tie had a daughter, Sarawyu, 
whom he married to Vivaswat, and she wms the mother of the 
Aswins. In the Purilwas Twash^j'i is identified wdth Viswa- 
karman, tlie artisan of tlie gods, and sometimes also with Praja- 
pati. One of the Adityas and one of tho Rudras bear thi.s name, 
as also did a prince desemidod from Bharata. 

UCnCHAl//-6RAVAS. The model horse. The white 
horse of Tndra, jiroduccd at tho churning of tho ocean. It is 
fed on ambrosia, and is held to be tho king of horses. 

UCHCinilSIirA. Tim remains of a sacrifice, to which 
divine powers are ascribed by the itig-\eda. 

‘ UJ3AYA-GIRr PAR VAT A. The eastern mountain from 
behind which tho sun rises. 

IJDAYANA. I. A prince of tho Lunar race, and son of Sahas- 
riinika, who is the hero of a popular story. He was king of 
Vatsa, ami is commonly called Vatsa-raja. His capital was 
Kausambl. Vasava-datta, princess of Hjjayim, saw him in a 
dream and fell in love with him. Ho was decoyed to that city,. 
and there kept in captivity by the king, Cha 72 ( 2 asena; but when 
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he was set at*liberty by the minister, he carried ofP Vasava-datta 
from her father and a rival suitor. 2. A name of Agastya. 

UDDITAVA. The friend and counsellor of Kmliwa. Ac¬ 
cording to some ho was Knshwa’s cousin, bping son of Deva- 
bhaga, the brother of Vasu-deva. He was also called Pavana- 
vyadhi. 

UDGAT.B 7 . A priest whose duty it is to cihaunt the prayers 
or hymns from the Sama-veda. 

XJDRAhiKA. Haris-cliandra’s aerial city. A.S'ce Saubha. 

UGRA. A name of Eudra, or of one of his manifestations. 
See Rudra. 

UGRASENA. A king of Mathura, husband of Karnl, and 
father of Kansa and Devaka. He was d«‘pose<l by Kansa, but 
KrtsliMa, after killing the latter, restored Ugrasena to the throne. 
See Kansa. 

UJ.TAYAKI. The Greek and the modem Oujein or 

TJjjein. It was tlio capital of Vikramiiditya and one of the 
seven sacred citi<is. Hindu gcograpluTS calcidati) tlieir longitude 
from it, making it their first meridian. 

ULOKA. ‘An owl’ Son of Kitava. He was king of a 
country and people of the same name. He was an ally of the 
Kauravas, and acted as tlieir envoy to the Pa^irfavas. 

ULUPl. A daughter of Kauravya, Raja of the Nagas, 
with whom Arjuna contracted a kind of marriage. She was 
nurse to her step-son, Bablim-vahana, and had grent influence 
over him. According to the Vislmu Pnru?ia she had a son 
named Iravat 

UMA. ‘Light.’ A name of the consort of *S'iva. The 
earliest known mention of tlie name is in the Kiuia Upanishad, 
where .she ajipcars as a mediatrix between Jirabiiia and the other 
gods, and seems to bo identified witli Viicli. See DfcvL 

TJMA-PATI. ‘Husband of Uraa,’ that is to .say, Siva. 

UPANISHAPS. ‘Esoteric doctrine.’ The third division 
of the Vedas attached to the Brahmayni portion, and forming 
part of the 6'mti or revealed word. The Upanishads are generally ‘ 
written in prose with interspersed verses, but some are wholly in, 
verse. There are about 150 of these works, probably even more. 
They are of later date than the Brahma^as, but it is thought that 
the oldest may date as far back as the sixth century no. The 
object of these treatises is to ascertain the mystic sense of the 
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text of the Veda, and so they enter into such abstruse questions 
as the oi'gih of the universe, the nature of the deity, the nature 
of, soul, and the connection of mind and matter. Thus they con¬ 
tain the beginnings of that metaphysical inquiry which ended 
ill the full development of Hindu philosophy. The Upanishads 
have “one remarkable peculiarity, the total absence of any 
Ilrahmanical exclusiveness in their doctrina They are evidently 
later than the older Sanhilas and Brahmanas, but they breathe 
an entirely different spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in 
any earlier Avork except the Eig-veda hymns themselves. The 
great teachers of the higher knowdedge and Brahmans are con¬ 
tinually represented as going to Kshatriya kings to become their 
pupils.”— Frofessm' Cowdl. The i?/g-veda has the Upanishad 
called Aitareya attached to the Aitsireya Braliiua?ia. The 
Taittirlya Sanhita of the Yajur has an Upanishad of the same 
name. The Vajasancyi Sanhita has the Isa, and attached to 
the 6h,tapatha Brrdimawa it has the Bi’ihad Arawyaka, which is 
the most important of them. The Siima-veda has the Kona and 
Ghhandogya. All those have been translated into English. The 
Atharva-veda has the Ka/ha, Pra,ma, ^Muwdaka, hLdndukya, and 
others, altogether fifty-two in number. These are the most im- 
jiortant of the Upanishads. hfany of the Upanishads have been 
printed, and several of them translated in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
and by Poley. There is a catalogue by Miiller in the Zeitschrift 
des D. M. G., voL xix. 

UPAPLAVYA. ]\raisya, the cajiital of the king of Vira/a. 

UPA-PURAiVAS. Secondary or subordinate Puranas. See 
Puruwa. 

UPARTCHARA. A Vasu or demigod, who, according to the 
Malia-bharata, became king of Chedi by command of Indra. He 
had five sons by his Avife ; and by an Apsaras, named Adrika, 
condemned to live on earth in the fonu of a fisli, he had a son 
named Matsya (fish), and a daughter, Satya-vatl, who was the 
mother of Vyasa. 

UPA/SRUTL A supernatural voice which is heard at night 
revealing the secrets of the future. 

UPASU^fDA. A Daitya, son of Nisunda, brother of Sundji, 
and father of Miika. See Sunda. 

UPA-VEDAS. Subordinate or inferior Vedas. These are 
sciences which have no connection whatever with the 5 ruti or 
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revealed Veda. Tliey are four in niiml)er — (i.) Ayur-veda, 
medicine; (2.) Gandharva-veda, music and dancing; (3.) Dha- 
iiur-veda, archery, military science; (4.) Sthapatya-veda, archi¬ 
tecture. 

ITPIiNDRA- A title given to Kj-ishna by Indra. 

TJRAGAS. The Nagas or servients inhabiting Putala. 

ORMILA. Daugliter of Janaka, sister of Sitii, wife of Laksh- 
inawa, and mother of Gandlmrvl Somadil 

GRVA. Father of i^ichlka and grandfather of Jauiad-agni. 

URVA/S'I. A celestial nymph, mentioned first in the Big- 

veda. The sight of her beauty is «iid to have caused the genc^ 

ration, in a peculiar way, of the stiges Agastya and Vasishfiia by 

Mitra and Vanma. A verse says, “ And thou, O Vasishdia, art 

a son of Mitm and Varu^ia.” She roused the anger of these two 

deities and incurrt'd their curse, through which she came to 

live upon the earth, and became the wife or mistross of Puru- 

ravas. The storv of her amour with Purfi-ravas is first told in 
« 

the iSatapatlia lh\ihnia7ia- The loves of Purii-ravas, theVikrania 
or.hero, apd of Uiwaa, the nymph, are the- subject of Kali¬ 
dasa’s drama called VikramorvasT. See I’uiTi-nivas. 

U/SANAS. I. The jdanot Venus or its rogmit, also called 
iSukra (q.v.). 2. Author of a Dharma-wistra or law-l)ook. 

t'TSIIA. A Daitya princess, daughter of P»a/ai and grand¬ 
daughter of Bali. She is called also Priti-jusha. She fell in 
love with a prince whom .she .saw iii a dniam, and was anxiou.s 
to know if there were such a penson. Her favourite companion, 
Chitra-lekhii, drew the portraits of many gnd.s and men, hut 
Gsha’s choice fell upon Aninnhlha, sou of Pradyumna and 
grandson of Krishna. Cliitra-leklia, by h<‘r magic power, Lrought 
Aniruddha to Gshii. Her father, on hearing of the youth's 
being in tlie palace, endeavoured to kill him, but Ikj defended 
himself successfully. Bana, however, kept Aniruddha, “ binding 
him in serpent bonds.” K77.sh7ia, Pradyumna, and Bala-riima 
went to the rescue; and although Ba77a was supported by Sixa 
and by Skanda, god of war, his party was defeated, and Aniruddha 
was carried hack to Bwaraka witli liis Avife Dsha. 

USHAS. The dawn, the nwf of tlie Greeks and Aurora of 
the Latins. She is the daughter of heaven and sister of the 
Adityas. This is one of the most beautiful myths of the Vedas, 
and is enveloped in poetry. Ushas is the friend of men, she smiles 
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like a young wife, she is the daughter of the sk^, she goes to 
every house, she thinks of the dwellings of men, she does not 
ilespiso the small or the great, she brings wealth; she is always 
the same, immortal, divine, age cannot touch her; slio is thtr 
young goddess, but she makes men grow old. “ All this,” adds 
]Max Muller, “ may be simply allegorical language. Hut the 
transition from Devi, ‘ the bright,’ to Devi, the goddess, is so 
(jasy; the daughter of the sky assumes so readily the same per¬ 
sonality which is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, that wo can 
only guess whether, in every passage, the poet is speaking of a 
bright apparition or of a bright god(hws, of a natural vision or a 
visible deity.” She is called Alianii and Dyotana, ‘the illumer.’ 

ITSTTMAl’AS. The Hitr/s or a class of Pitns (q.v.). 

U/S'lJ. iSrcntioiied in the itig-veda as the mother of Kak- 
shivat. A female servant of the queen of the Kalinga Eaja. 
Tlui king desired his (pieen to submit to the embnxccs of the 
sage Dirgha-tamas, in order that ho might beget a son. The 
queen substituted her bondmaid U^ij. The sage, cognisant of 
the deception, sanctified Usij, and begat upon her a son, Kak- 
sluvat, Avho, tlirf)Ugh liis afiUiation b}' the king, was a Kshatriya, 
hut, as the son of Dirgha-tamas, was a lirahman. This story is 
told in the Maha-hhiirata ami some of the Puriiwas. 

UTvVTllYA. A Brahman of the race of Angiras, who 
mari'ied Bhadrii, daughter of Soma, a woman of great beauty. 
The god Varuwa, who had formcT'ly been enamoured of her, car¬ 
ried her off from Utathya’s hermitage, and would not give her 
up to Narada, who was sent to bring her back. Utathya, greatly 
enraged, drank up all the sea, still VaruMa would not let her go. 
At the desire of Dtatlij'^a, the lake of Varuwa Avas then dried up 
and the ocean sAvept aAvuy. The saint tlien addressed himself to 
the countries and to the river:—“ Saraswati, disappear into the 
d(iserts, ami let this land, deserted by thee, become impure.” 
“ After the country had become dried up, Vaniwa submitted 
himself to Utathya and brought back Bhadra. The sage Avas 
]jlcased to get hack his wife, and released both the world and 
Vanina from their sufferings.” 

UTKALA. The modem Orissa, It gives its name to one of 
the fiA-'e northern nations of Brahmans. Sp& Brahman. 

UTTAMAUJAkS. a warrior of great strength, and an ally 
of the Piindavsis. 
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UTTAXA-*t»AD. ‘ Outstretched, supine.’ In the Vedas, a 
peculiar creative source from which the earth sprang. Sup¬ 
posed to refer to the posture of a woman in parturition. 

UTTANA-PADA. a son of Mami and /Skta-rupa. By his 
wife Su-n?7’ta he had four sons, Dhruva, Kirtimsin, Ayushmaii, 
and Yasu. Some of the PurTwms gave him another wife, Su-ruclii, 
and a son, Uttama. See Dhruva. 

UTTARA (mas.), UTTAKA (fern.). A son and daughter of 
the Raja of Virii/a. Uttara was killed in battle by iSalya. The 
daughter married Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna. 

IJTTARA-KURU. A region lying far to the north. (See 
Jambu-dwipa.) (Plural.) The inhabitants of this region. 

UTTARA MiMANSA. A soliool of i>hilosopl»y. Dar.«ana. 
UTTARA-NAISIIADA-CTIARITA A poem on the life 
of l^ala, king of NLsijada, written about the year 1000 A. 1 ). by 
Sri IJarsha, a celebrated sceptical philosopher.. ft has been 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

UTTARA-RAMA-CIIARITA. ‘ The later chronicle of Riima. 
A di'ama by Bliava-bhuti on the latter part of Rama’s lifts. The 
second part of King Rruiia, as the j\ra]ja-vlra-eharita is the first. 
The drama is based on the Uttara Ka?irfa of the Rainuyawa, 
and tpiotes two or three verst^s fi-om that poem. It was })ro- 
bably written about the begijuiing of the eighth century. It has 
been translated in blank verse by Wilson, and more litendly by 
Professor C. TL Taw'uey. There are several editions of the text. 

VA. a nanm of Vaniwa; also name of his dwelling. 

VACir. ' Speech.’ In the ^ig-vt'da, Vach appears to be the 
personification of speech by Avhom knowledge was coiTiniunicated 
to man. Thus she is said to have “entered into tho A’ishis,” 
and to make whom she loves terrible and intelligent, a priest 
and a iJishi. 8he was.“generated by the gods,” and is called 
“ the divine Vach,” “ queen of tho gods,” and she i.s described 
as “ the melodious cow who milked forth sustenance and water,” 

“ who yields us nourishment and sustominco. ” The Brahmanas 
associate her with Prsyapati in the work of creation. In the 
Taittiriya Brrdima7ia she is called “ the mother of tho Vedas,” 
and “ tho wife of Indra, who contains within herself all worlds.” 
In tlie (Sfttapatha Brahmawa she is represented as entering into 
a sexual connection with Prajapati, who, “ l)eing desirous of 
creating, connected himself with various spouses,” and among 
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them, “ through his mind, with Vach,” from whoih “he created 
the waters \ ” or, as this last sentence is differently translated, 
“ lie ertjated the waters from the world [in the form] of speech 
(Vacli).” 1ti the Katliaka Upfinishad this idea is more distinctly 
formulated ;—“ Pmjapati was this universe. Vach was a second 
to liira. He associated sexually with her; she became pregnant j 
she departed from him; slie 2)roduced these creatures; she again 
( utered into Prajiipati.” 

The Aitareya Brahmawa and the &itapatha Bralimawa have a 
story of the Gandharvas having stolen the soma juice, or, as one 
calls it, “ King Soma,” and that as the Gandharvas were fond of 
women, Yach was, at her own suggestion, “turned into a female” 
by P .0 gods and iiishis, and went to recover it from them. 

In the Atharva-veda she is identified with Yiriij, and is the 
•laughter of Kama (desire). “ That daughter of thine, O Kama, 
is called the cow, she whom sages denominate Viicli-Viraj.” 

The Malia-hharata also (Mills her “the mother of the Vedas,” 
and says, “A voice derived from Brahma entered into the cars 
of them all; the celestial Saraswatl was then produced from tlio 
heavens.” Here and “in the later mythology, Saraswati was 
identified with Vach, and became under different names the 
s})Ouse of Brahma and the goddess of Avisdom and eloquenci?, and 
is invoked as a niusi^,” generally under the name of Karaswatl, 
hut sometimes as Vacli. 

The Bhagavata Puriina recognises her as “the slender and 
enchanting daughter ” of Br.ilima, for ivliom lie had a passion, 
and from Avhora mankind Avas produced, that is the female Viraj. 
{See Viraj and »S^ata-rupa,) SarasAvatl, as Avife of Brahma and 
goddess of wisdom, represents perhaps the union of power and 
intelligence which was supposed to operate in the work of crea¬ 
tion. According to the Padma Purawa, Vach Avas daughter of 
Daksha, Avife of Kasyapa, and mother of the Gandharvas and 
Apsarases. 

VA/IAVA, VAjDAVANALA The submarine fire Avhich 
“ devours tlie water of the ocean,” causing it to throw off the 
vapours which arc condensed into rain and snoAv. The word is 
also Avritten Vat^uva and Baefava. 'See Aurva. 

VAHAKA ‘A vehicla’ Most of the gods are represented as 
having animals as their valianas. Brahma has the Hansa, swan 
or goose; Vishnu has Garuda, half eagle, half man; (Siva, the 
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bull Nandi; fndra, an elephant; Yama, a buffalo; Karttikeya, 
a peacock j Kama-deva, the marine monster Makaia^ or a parrot \ 
Agni, a ram; Varuwa, a fish; Ganesa, a rat; Vayu, an antelope; 
fiani, or Saturn, a vulture; Durga, a tiger. 

VAHNL Fire. Bee Agni. 

VAHUKA ‘ Charioteer.’ A name and office assumed by 
Nala in his time of disguise. 

VAIBHOJAS. The Mahii-bharata says, “ The descendants of 
Druhyu are tho Vaibliojas.” “A people unacquainted with the 
use of cars or beasts of burthen, and who travel on rafts ; they 
have no kings.”— WiUm. ' 

VAIBHRAJA. a celestial grove; the grove of the gods on 
jSfount Suparswa, west of Mem. 

VAIDAKBIIA. Belonging to the country of Vidarbha or 
Birar. Tlie peojJe of that country. 

VAIDEHA Belonging to the country of Vithsha or Tirhoot, 
&c. Tlic king or the people of the country. Janaka was called 
Vaideha and Sita was Vaidehi. 

VAIDYA-NATIIA. ‘Lord of physicians.’ A title of iSiva. 
Name of one of the twelve great Lingas. Bee Linga. 

VAIJAYAXTA. Tlio p«alacc or the banner of Indra. 

VAIJAYANTl. I. The necklace of Vislmu, composed of five 
precious gems, pearl, mby, emerald, sapphire, and diamond; it “ is 
the aggregate of the five elemental rudiments.” 2. A law-book 
current in the south. It is a commentary by Nanda Pandita on 
the Vishnu Smnti. 

VAIKARTTANA. A name of Karwa from his putative 
father, Vikarttana, the sun. 

VAIKUhTYHA Tlie paradise of Vish7ra, sometimes de¬ 
scribed as on Mount Mem, and at others as in the Northern 
Ocean. It is also called Vaibhra. Vishwu himself is sometimes 
designated by this term. 

VAINATEYA. A name of Vishwu’s bird Garada. 

VAIRAJ. Maim the son of Viraj. 

VAIRAJAS. Semi-divine beings or IManes unconsumable by 
fire, who dwell in Tapo-loka, but are capable of translation to 
Satyarloka. Tho Kasi-kha?ida explains this term as the Manes 
of “ascetics, mendicants, anchorets, and penitents, who have 
completed a course of rigorous austerities.” Bee Fitm 

VAIROCHANA A name of Bah. 
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VAIiS'ALt A city founded by Vimla, son ot Tr/wabjndu. 
This is “ a city of considerable renown in Indian tradition, but 
its site is a subject of some uncertainty.” It was a celebrated 
place among the^lliuldliists, and would seem to have been situated 
on the loft bank of the Ganges. General Cunningham places 
it about 27 miles north of Patna. It is frequently confounded 
with Vilalii, Ujjayini. 

VALS'AMPAYANA. A celcbrate<l sage who was the original 
teacher of the lilack Yajur-voda. lie was a pupil of the great 
Vyasa, from whom he learned the Maha-bharata, which he after¬ 
wards recited to King Janamejaya at a festival. The Ilari-vansa 
is also represented as having been communicated by him. 

V \T 5 iESHIKA The Atomic school of philosophy. 
Dar.>’ana. 

VAbS'RAVANA. Patronymic of Kuvera. 

VAI^'WANARA. A name by which Agni is occasionally 
known in the jK/g-veda, 

VAL 9 YA. Tlie third or trading and agricultural caste. 
Varna. 

VAITANA SUTRA. The ritual of the Atharva-veda. The 
text has been published by Dr. Garbe. 

VAITARAVI. ‘ (The river) to bo crossed/ that is, the river 
of hell, which must be crossed before the infernal regions can 
bo entered. This river is described as being filled with blood, 
ordure, and all soiis of filth, and to run with great impetuosity. 
A second rivcjr stated by the !Maha-bharata to bo in the country 
of the Kalingas ; it must be the river of the same name (vulg. 
“ JJyeturncc ”) sojiiewhat higher up in Cuttack. 

VAIVASWATA. I'^^ame of the seventh Manu ; he was son 
of Sfirya and father of Ikshwiiku, the founder of the Solar race 
of kings. 

VAJASANEYI-SANHITA. The body of h3Tnns forming 
the White Yajur-veda. 8 es Veda. 

VAJIN. A priest of the White Yajur-voda. 

VAJRA. I. Tlie thunderbolt of Indra, said to have been 
made of the bones of the 7 ?ishi Dadhichi, It is a circular 
weapon, with a hole in the centre, according to some, but others 
represent it as consisting of two transverse bars. It has many 
mames:—A^ani, Abhrottha, ‘sky-bomj’ Bahu-dara, ‘much cleav¬ 
ing;’ Bhidira or Chhidaka, ‘the splitter;’ Dambholi and Jasuri, 
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‘destructive;^Hradin, ‘roaring;' Kulisa, ‘axe; ’ Pavi, ‘pointed;’ 
Phenarvaliin, ‘foam-bearing; Sha/-kona, ‘hexagon;’/Ssambhaand 
Swam. 2. Son of Aniruddha. His mother is sometimes said 
to be Aniniddha’s wife Su-bluulra, and at others the Daitya 
princess tTsha. Kn’sliwa just before his death made him king 
over the Yadavas at Indra-prastha. the next. 

VA JRA-NABHA. The celebrated chakra (discus) of Krishna. 
According to the Maha-bhurata it was given to liim by Agiii for 
his assistance in defeating Indra and })urning tlie Khaywfava forest. 

VAKA. ‘ A crane.’ A great Asura wlio lived near tlie city 
of Eka-chakru, and forced tlie Raja of tlie place to send him 
daily a largo quantity of jirovisions, wdiicli ho devoured, and 
not only the provisions, but the men who carried them. Under 
the directions of KuiitT, her son Ilhima took the provisions, and 
when the demon struck him, a terrific combat followed ; each 
one tore up trees by the roots and belaboured .the otlier, till 
Pdiirna seized the demon by the legs and toi*e him asunder, 
^uvera is sometimes called by this nauio. 

VALA-KIIILYAW. i. Eleven hymns of an apocryphal or 
peculiar cliaractcr interpolated in the A'ig-vedji. 2. “ Pigmy 
sages no bigger than a joint of the thumh, cliaste, pious, resplen¬ 
dent as the rays of the sun.” So described by the Vislmn 
Purarni, wbicli says that they were brouglit forth hy Sanmati 
(humility), wife of Kratn, and were 60,000 in number. They are 
able to fly swifter than birds. The /ii/g-voda says that tliey sprang 
from the hairs of Prajiipaii (Brahma). They are the guards of 
the chariot of the sun. They are also called Kharwas, Wilson 
says “ they are not improbably connected with the character of 
Diiumling, Thaumlin, Tainlano, Tom-a-lyn, or Tom Thunil).” 

VALMiKl. The author of the Rainayawa, which lie in Veclic 
phrase is said to have “seen.” He himself is represented as 
taking part in some of the scenes he describes. He received 
the banished Sita into his hermitage at Chitra-ku^a, and edu¬ 
cated her twin sons Kusa and Lava. “ Tradition has marked a 
hill in the district of Banda in Bundlekand as his abode.” The 
invention of the sloka is attributed to him, but it cannot be bis, 
because the metre is found in the Vedas. 

VAMACHARIS. Followers of the left-hand sect. Sze. Tantra. 

VAMA-DEVA. i. A Vedic Bi&hi, author of many hymns. 
In one of his hymns he represents himself as speaking before his 
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birth, saying, “ Let mo not come forth by this path, for it is 
difficult (of issue) : let me come forth obliquely from the side,” 
Sayawa, the commentator, says in explanation, “ The ^/shi 
Vama-deva, whilst yot in the womb, was reluctant to be bom in 
the usual manner, and resolved to come into the world through 
his mother’s side. Aware of his purpose, the mother prayed to 
Aditi, wlio thereupon came with her son Indra to expostulate 
with the i 2 ishi.” [Tliis story accords with that told by the 
Buddhists of the birth of Buddha.] In the same hymn Vama- 
dova says, “ In extreme destitution I have cooked the entrails of 
a dog,” and Manu cites this to show that a man is not rendered 
impure even by eating the flesh of dogs for the preservation of 
his L'fc. Ill another hymn ho says, “ As a hawk I came forth 
with speed; ” and a commentator explains, “ Having assumed 
the form of a hawk, ho came forth from the womb by the power 
of Yoga, for he is considered to have been endowed with divine 
knowlego from the period of his conception.” 2. A Vedic sago 
mentioned in the Maha-bliarata as possessor of two horses of 
marvellous speed called Vumj’^as. 3. A name of (Siva; also of 
one of the Rudras. 

VAMAJ(A. The dwarf incarnation of Vishwu See Ava- 
tara. 

VAMANA rURAATA. “That in which the four-faced 
Brahma taught the three objects of existence, as subservient to 
tlio greatness of Tri-vikrama (Vishwu), which treats also of the 
Siva, kalpa, and which consists of 10,000 stanzas, is called the 
Varaana Pura'/ia.” It contains an account of the dwarf incama- 
tion of Vishau, and “extends to about 7000 stanzas, but its 
cohtents scarcely establish its claim to the chjiracter of a Purawa.” 
“ It is of a more tolerant character tlian the (other) Purawas, and 
divides its homage ini])artially betweim /Siva and Vislmu with 
tolerable impartiality. It lias not the air of any antiquity, and 
its compilation may liavo amused the leisure of some Br^man 
of Benares throe or four centuries ago.”— Wilson. 

VANA-PRASTIIA ‘ A dweUer in the worlds.* A Brahman 
in' the third stage of his religious life, passing his time as an 
anchorite in the woods See BriihmaiL 
VANA-CHARAS (mas.), VANE-CHARTS (fern.). Wan¬ 
derers of the woods. Fauns, Dryads, or sylvan guardians. 

VAN/SA, A race or family. Lists of the i^ishis or successive 
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teachers of tlie Vedas which are found attached to some of the 
Brahmawas are called Vaiwas. 

VAN<SA-BRAHMAJVA. The eighth Bralimana of the Sama- 
veda. It has been edited by BuruelL 

VAPUSHMAT.' A man who killed King Maratta of the 
Solar race. Dama, son or grandson of Marutta, in retaliation 
killed Vapushmat With his blood he made the funeral offer¬ 
ings to the Manes of Marutta, and with the flesh ho fed the 
Brahmans who. were of Rakshasa descent. 

YAKA-DA. ‘ Bestower of boons.’ A name of Devi, also of 
SaraswatL 

VARAIIA. The boar incarnation of Vishmi. See Avataro. 

VARAHA-KALPA. The present kalpa or year of Brahma. 
See Kalpa. 

VARAIfA MIHTRA. An astronomer who was one of “ the 
nine gems” of the court of Vikramaditya. {See Nava-ratna.) 
He was author of Bnliat-sanliita and Br/haj-jataka. IDs death 
is placed in /S’aka 509 (a.p. 587). 

VARAIIA PURAVA. “That in which the glory of the 
great Variiha is predominant, as it was revealed to Earth by 
Vislmu, in connexion, wise Munis, with the Miinava kalj»a, and 
which contains 24,000 verses, is called the Varaha Pura/ia; ” 
but this description differs so from the Puru/m which boars the 
name in the present day, that Wilson doubts its aj»plying to it. 
The known work “ is JiaiTatcd by Vishnu as Varalui, or in the 
boar incarnation, to the perscuiific'd Eartli. H,s extent, how¬ 
ever, is not half tliat specified, little exceeding 10,000 stanzas. 
It furnishes also itself evidence of the prior currency (jf some 
other work similarly denominated.” “It may perhaps be 
referred to the early part of the twelfth century.” 

VARAA^A 81 . The sacred city of Benares ; also called Kilu, 

VARAJVAVATA. The city in wliich the PaMt/avas dwelt in 
exile. 

VARARUCHL A grammarian who is generally supposed to 
be one with Katy^iyana (q.v.). There was another Varaiuchi who 
was one of “ the nine gems ” at the court of Vikramaditya. 

VARDDIIA-KSHATRL A patronymic of Jayad-ratha. 

VARKSHI. Daughter of a sage, wlio is instanced in the 
Maha-bharata as being a virtuous woman, and wife of ten 
husbanda 
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VARiVA. * Class or caste.’ The Chatur-varna, or four castes, 
as found established in the code of Mann, are— 

r. Brahman. The sacerdotal and learned class, the members 
of which may be, but are not necessarily priests. 

2. Ksliatriya. The regal and warrior caste. 

3. Vawya. Trading and agricultural caste. 

4. /Sudra. Servile caste, whoso duty is to servo the other 
three. 

The first three castes were called dwi-ja, “twice born or rege¬ 
nerate,” from their Injing entitled to investiture with the sacred 
thread which effects a second birth. The Brahmans maintain 
that their caste alone remains, that the other three have been 
lost o. degraded, and it is generally believed that there are no 
pure Ksliatriyas or Vai-sj^as now existing. The numerous castes 
which have sprung up from the intercourse of people of different 
castes or from other causes are called Varwa-sankara, ‘mixed 
castes.’ 

VARSILV. A region. Nine varshas arc enumerated as 
situated between the great mountain ranges of the earth :—(i.) 
Bharata-varsha, India; (2.) Kim-purusha or Kin-nara; (3.) 
Ilari; (4.) Ramyaka; (5.) lliraw-maya; (6.) Uttara-kuru; 
(7.) lliivWta ; (8.) Bhadraswa; (9.) Xctu-mala. 

VARSHiVEYA. A name of KhsIitmi as a descendant of 
V'/iahm. Name of Xing Nala’s charioteer. 

VARTTIXAS. Supplementary rules or notes to tlie gram¬ 
mar of I’a7iini by later grammai-ians, as Xatyiiyana, Patanjali, 
^c. Katyayana is the chief of these annotators, and is called 
Viirttika-kara, ‘ the annotator.’ 

VARUJVA. Similar to Oupotvog. ‘The universal encom- 
passer, the all-embracer.’ One of tlie oldest of the Vedic deities, 
a personification of the- all-investing sky, the maker and up¬ 
holder of heaven and earth. As such he is king of the universe, 
king of gods and men, possessor of illimitable knowledge, the 
supreme deity to whom especial honour is due. He is often 
associated with Mitra, he being tlio ruler of the night and Mitra 
of the day ; hut his name frequently occurs alone, that of Mitra 
only seldom. In later times he was chief among the lower 
celestial deities called Adityas, and later still he became a sort of 
Neptune, a god of the seas and 'rivers, who rides upon the 
Makaia. This character he still retains. His sign is a fish. 
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He is rogentf of the west quarter ami of one of the Nakshatras 
or lunar mansions. According to the Mahil-bhurata he was son 
of Kardama and father of Pushkara, The ^Maha-bharuta rtdatGs 
that he carried off Bhadra, the wife of Utathj'a (q.v.), a Brah¬ 
man, but Utathya obliged liim to submit and restom her. He 
was in a way the father of tlio sage Vasisli/ha (q.v.). In the 
A^edas, Vaniwa is not specially connected with wat(!r, but tliere 
are passages in which lie is a.ssociated with the elomeut of water 
both in tlie atmosphere and on the earth, in such a way as may 
account for the character and functions a.scribcd to him in tlio 
later mythology. 

Hr. Muir thus sums up in tlio ivords of the hymns the func¬ 
tions and attributes of A’aruwa :—“ Tlie grandest co.smical func- 
tions are ascribed to Varima. Poss<iSS(id of illimitable r(‘source.s 
(or knowledge), this divine being lias meted out (or fashioned) 
and upholds heaven and earth, he dwells in all -woihls as sove¬ 
reign niler; indeed the three worlds are embraced within him. 
He made the golden and revolving suii to shine in the firma¬ 
ment. The wind wdiicli resounds through the atmosphoro is his 
breath. JIo has opened out bounilless paths for the sun, and 
has hollowed out channels for the viv(!rs, which flow by In’s com¬ 
mand. By his wonderful contrivance the rivers pour out their 
Avaters into the one ocean but never fill it. Ilis ordinance.s are 
fixed and unassailable. They re.st on him iiTishaken as on a 
mountain. Through the ()[)eration (of hi.s law.s) the moon wfilks 
in brightness, and the stars which appear in the nightly .«ky 
myslerinnsly vanish in daylight. Neither tlio biiils flying in 
the air, nor Uio rivers in their ceaseless flow can attain a know¬ 
ledge of his jiower or his Avrath. His nie.s.sengcrs behold both 
Avorlds. ITc knoAvs the flight of birds in the sky, the. paths of 
shijis on tlie ocean, the course of the far-travelling wind, and be¬ 
holds all the things that have been or .shall be dime. Ifo creature 
can oven Avink without him. He witnesses men’s truth and false¬ 
hood. He instructs the A’/slii Vasishfha in mysteries; hut his 
secrets and those of JVfitraare not to be revealed to the foolish.” 
“ Ho has unlimited control over the destinies of mankind. He 
has a hundred thousand remedies, and is supplicated to shoAv his 
wide and deep benevolence and drive away evil and sin, to untio 
sin like a rope and remove it. He is entreated not to steal away, 
but to prolong life, and to spare the suppliant who daily trans- 
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gressos his laws. In many places mention is made' of the bonds 
or nooses with wliich he seizes and punishes transgressors. 
Mitra and Varuwa conjointly are spoken of in one passage as 
hciiig barriers against falsehood, furnished with many nooses, 
wliicli the hostile mortal cannot sunnouiit; and, in another 
place, Tudra and VaruTia are described as binding with bonds 
not formed of rope. On the other hand, Varuwa is said to bo 
gracious oven to him who has committed sin. He is the wise 
guardian of immortality, and a hope is held out that lie and 
Vania, reigning in blessedness, shall be beheld in the next world 
by the righteous.” 

“ The attributes and functions ascribed to VaruTia impart to 
his elmract'V a inoml elevation and sanctity far surpassing that 
attributed to any otlier Vedic deity.” 

The corrcjsiiondence of Varuwa with Ouranos has been already 
noted, but “ tlie parallel will not hold in all points. There is 
not in the Vedie mythology any special relation between 
Varima and IVithivi (tlie earth) as husband and wife, as there 
is betw'0(‘n Ouranos and Oaia in the thoogony of Hesiod; nor is 
Varumi represented in tlie Veda, as Ouranos is by the Greek 
])oet, as the progenitor of Dyaiis (Zeus), except in the general 
way ill which he is said to have formed and to preserve heaven 
and earth ” {Mu,Ws Texts, v. 58). Afanu also refers to Varuwa 
as “binding the guilty in fatal cords.” 

In the Purri?ms, Varuwa is sovereign of the waters, and one 
of liis aecompaninionts is a noose, which the Vedie deity also 
carried fur binding oirendoi's ; this is called Kiiga-pa6U, Pula- 
kunga, orVijjwa-jit. His favourite resort is I^ishpa-giri, ‘flower 
mountain,’ and his city Vasudha-nagara or Siiklia. Ho also 
j)Ossesse8 an umbrella impermeable to water, fornu'd. of the hood 
of a cobra, and called Abhoga. The Visliwn Purawa mentions 
an incident which shows a curious coincidonce between Varuna 
and jMeptuno. At the* marriage of the sago .^bichika, Varuwa 
supplied him with the thousand fleet white horses w'hich the 
bride’s father had demanded of him. VaruTia is also called 
Praclietas, Anibu-raja,- Jala-pati, Ke^ ‘lord of the vvaters;’ 
IJd-danm, ‘the surroundor;’ Pasa-bhnt, ‘the noose-carriorj* 
Viloma, Vari-loma, ‘ watery hair ; ’ Yada/i-pati, ‘ king of aquatic 
animals. His son is named Agastl 

VAKUiVANi, VARUiVt Wife of Varuwa and goddess of 
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vine. She *is said to have sprung from the churning of the 
ocean. Tlio goddess of wine is also called Mada and Sura. 

VASA-NTA. Spring and its deified |)ersonification. 

VASA!NTA-SEXA. Tlic heroine of the drama called Mrich- 
chhaka/I, ‘ the toy cart.’ 

VAS AVA-DATTA A princess of Ujjayinl, who is the heroine 
of a popular story by Subandhu. The work has been printed 
by Dr. F. Hall in the Bibliotheca Indica. He considers it to have 
‘ been written early in the seventh century. See Uiiayana. 

. VASISHTHA. ‘Most wealthy.’ A celebrated Vedic sago 
to whom many hymns are ascribed. According to Manu ho 
was one of tho seven great it/shis and of the ten Piujapatis. 
There was a special rivalry between him and the sage 'Vwwa- 
mitra, wjio raised himself from the Kshatriya to tho Brahman 
caste. Vasishfiia was the possessor of a “ cow of plenty,” called 
Nandini, who had the power of granting liim all things (vasu) 
he desired, hence his name. A law-book is attrilnitcd to him, 
or to another of tlie sanjo name. Though Vasish/ha is classed 
among the Prajapatis who sprang from Brahma, a hymn in the 
i?«g-veda and the commentaries thereon assign liim a different 
origin, or rather a second birth, and ix'prcscnt him and the sago 
Agastya to have sprung from IMitra and Vani?Ku Tlie h3’'mn says, 
“ Thou, O Vasish/lia, art a son of Mitra and Varuna, born a Brilli- 
man from the soul of Urvasi. All the gods placed in the vessel 
thee the drop which had fallen through divine contemplation.” 
The comment on this hymn says, “When these two Adityas 
(Mitra and Vanuja) beheld the ApsarasUr\'asl at a sacrifice tlieir 
seed fell from them. . . . It fell on many places, into ajar, into 
water, ainl on the ground. The* Muni A^'esislifha was produced 
on tho ground, while Agastya was born in the jar.” 

Tlicro is a peculiar hymn attributed to Vasislifiia in the El»- 
veda (Wilson, iv. 121), beginning “Protector of the dwelling,” 
which the commentators explain as having been addi'essed by 
him to a house-dog which barked as he entered tlie house of 
Vanina by night to obtain food after a tlirce days’ fjxst. By it 
tho dog was appeased and jmt to sleep, “ wherefore these verses 
are to be recited on similar occasions by thieves and burglars.” 

In the same Veda and in the Aitareya Brahmana, Vasishfha 
appears as the family priest of King Sudas, a position to which 
his rival Viswamitra aspired. This is amplified in the Maha- 
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hharattO, where he is not the priest of Sudas hut of his son 
Kaliniisha-piida, who hore the patronymic fiaudasa It is said 
that his rival Yiswamitra was jcjilous, and wished to liave this 
office for himself, hut the king preferred Vasish^lui. Vasish^ha 
had a hundre<l sons, tlie eldest of wdiom was named <Shktri. 
lie, meeting the king in tlie road, w'as ordercsd to get out of the 
way; hut h (3 civilly replied that the path was his, for hy the 
law a king must c(i<le the w'ay to a Brahman. The king struck 
him w’ith a wdiip, and he ndortod hy cursing the king to ho- 
come a inan-oatcr. Viswiimitra Avas present, hut invisible, and 
he maliciously coinmauded a man-devouring Rfikshasa to enter 
the king. Bo the king hceame a man-eater, and his first victiirr 
Avas 5^akti.i. The same fate hefell all the hundred sons, and 
Vasishfiia’s grief aa'iis boundless. He endeavoured to destroy 
himself in various Avays. lie east himself from the top of 
Mount Meni, hut the rocks lie fell upon AA’^ero like cotton. Ho 
l)assed through a hurning forest Avitliout harm. Ho thrcAV 
himself into the sea Avith a heavy stone tied to his iiecJc, hut the 
Avaves cast liim on dry land. He plungi'd into a river swollen 
by rain, hut although he had hound his arms Avitli cords, the 
stream loosened his bonds and landcil him unhoiind (;vijnUa) on 
its hanks. From this tlie riA'cr received the name of Vipsusa 
(Byiis). Ho threw liiiiiself into an oilier riA'cr full of alligators, 
hut the river nislied awav iu a humlred directions, and was con- 
sequciitly called jS'ata-dru (Sutlej). X'indiiig that ho could not 
kill himself, he ndurne*! to his hermitage, and Avas met in the 
wood hy King Kalmasha-jiada, Avho Avas about to devour him, 
hut Vasishfiia exorcised him and delwered him from the curse 
he had home for tAvclvo years. The sago then directed the king 
to return to his kingdom and pay due respect to Brahmans. 
Kalmasha-pada hogged Vasislifiia to give him olFspiing. He 
promised to do so, and “being solicited by the king to begot 
an heir to the throne, the queen hccjime pregnant by him and 
brought forth a sou at the end of twelve years.” 

Another legend in the Malia-hhareta represents Vimamitra 
as commanding the riA^er SarasAvati to bring Vasisliifha, so that 
ho might kill liim. By direction of Vasishffia the pver obeyed 
the command, hut on approaching Viswamitra, who stood ready 
armed, it promptly carried away Vasishiha in another direction. 

The enmity of Vasishflia and Viswamitra comes out very 
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strongly in the Kamaya7Ja. Visi^^amitra niled tho earth for 
many thousand years as king, hut he coveted tlie wonih'ous cow 
of plenty which he had seen at Vasishifha’s hermihigc, and 
attempted to take her away by force, A great battle followed 
between the hosts of King Viswamilra and the warriors pro¬ 
duced by the cow to suj^port her master. A luiiidr<‘d of Vi.swa- 
mitra’s sons were reducotl to ashes by tlie blast of Vasish/ha’s 
mouth, and Viswainitra being uttcTly defeated, he abdicated and 
retired to tho IliiiuLlaya. Tlie two mot again after an interval 
and fought in single combat. Vb’mamitra was again worsted by 
the Brahniatiical])Ower, and “resolved to work out hi.s own ele¬ 
vation to the lirahnianical order," so as to bo ujion an C([uality 
witli his rival. He accomplished liis objc'ct ami hecatne a piie.st, 
and Vasish/ha sullered from liis power. Tho hundred sons of 
Vasish/ha denounced Yiswamitra for presuming, though a 
Kshatriya, to act as a priest. This .so incensed A’i.swaniitra that 
lie “ by a enrso doomed tho sous of ^'’asish/ha to bo reduced to 
ashes and reborn a.'* degraded outcasts for seven hundred births.” 
Eventually, “Vasishdia, being propitiated by the gods, became 
reconciled to Vi.sAvamitra, and r(‘Cognisetl liis elaiiri to all the 
prerogatives of a Brahman Aislii, and Viswamitra jiaid all hon¬ 
our to Vasisli/ha. 

A legend in the Visiwiu PiirfuTa ropi'osent.s Vasi.sh/lia as being 
requested by I^imi, a son of Iksliwaku, to officiate at a sacrifice 
which was to last for a thousand years. The sage pleaded a 
prior engagement to Indra for five hundred yiNirs, but olle.red to 
coino at the end of that period. The king made no remark, 
and Vasish/lia, taking siloiKje as assent, returned as lie had 
proposed. He then fouml that Kimi had engaged the AVslii 
Gautama to perforin tho sacrifice, and this so aiigercd liim that 
he cursed tho king to lose his corjioreal form. JS’imi retorted 
the cui'se, and in consequence “ tlie vigour of Vasishdia entered 
into the vigour of Miira and Vaniwa. Vasishftia, however, 
received from them anotlior body wlieii their seed had fallen 
from them at the sight of IJrvasT.” 

In the Marka7i«feya Pura7ia he appears as the family priest of 
Haris-chandra. Ho was so incensed at the treatment shown to 
that monarch by Viswamitra, that he cursed that sage to he 
transformed into a crane. His adversary retorted by dooming 
him to become another bird, and in the foims of two monstrous 
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birds they fought so furiously that the course of the universe 
was disturbed, and many creatures perished. Brahma at length 
put an end to the conflict by re.storing them to their natural 
forms and compelling them to bo reconciled. 

Accortling to the Vishnu Piirana, Vasish^ha had for wife 
Orja, one of tho daughters of Dakaha, and by her he had seven 
sons. The Ehagavata Pimma gives him Anmdhatl for wife. 
Tlie Vishnu Pura^wi also makes him tho family priest “of the 
house of Jkahwriku ; ” and he was not only contemporary with 
Ikshwakii liimself, but with his descemlanta down to the aixty- 
llrst generation. “ Vasish;flia, according to all accounts (says 
Dr. Muii'), must have heen possessed of a vitality altogether 
superhuiaan,” for it appi'ars Unit tho name Vasishfha is “ used 
not to denote merely a person belonging to a family so called, 
but to represent tho founder of tho family himself as taking 
])art in tlie transactions of many successive .ages.” 

“It is clear that Viisisli^ha, although ho is frequently designated 
in jiost-vedic writings as a Briihinan, was, according to some 
authorities, not really such in any proper sense of tho word, as 
in tlie accounts which are given of liis birth he is tleclared to 
liavo been either a mind-boni son of nralima, or tlie sou of 
Mitra and Varu7?a and the Ajisaras TJrva.si, or to have had some 
other suiiematiiral origin” (iljr?oV, i. 337). Vasish/ha’s descen¬ 
dants are call(‘d Vfisishdias and Viishkidas. 

VASTOkSII-PATr. ‘ House jirotector.’ One of the later gods 
of the Veda, represented as springing from Brahma’s dalliance 
with his daughter. He was the protector of sacred rites and 
guardian of houscvS. 

VASU. The V'asiis are a class of deities, eight in number, 
chiefly known as attendants upon Inditu They seem to have 
heen in Vedic times jiersonifications of natural phenomena. 
They are Apa (water)^ Dhruva (pole-star), 8oma (moon), Dhara 
(earth), Anila (wind), Anala (fire), Prabhiisa (dawn), and Pra- 
tyusba (light). According to the Eiimayawa they avere children 
of Aditi. 

VASU-DEVA. Son of 6'ura, of tho Yadava branch of the 
Lunar race. He was father of Krishna, and Kuntf, tho mother 
of tho Pa»/fava princes, was his sister. He married seven 
daughters of Aliuko, and the youngest of them, Devaki, was the 
mother of Krishna. After the death of Krishna and Bala- 
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rama he also died, and four of his wives burnt themselves with 
his corpse. So says the llifaha-bharato, but according to the 
Vishmi Ihirana he and Devaki and Kohim biimt themselves at 
Dwarak^ He received the additional name of Anaka-dundubhi, 
because the. gods, conscious that he was to be the putative 
father of the divine ICrtshwa, sounded the drums of heaven at 
his birth. He was also called Ijhu-k<wyapa and Dundu, ‘ drum.’ 

VASU-DEVA. A name of Ivrishwa, derived from that of his 
father, Vasu-deva; but as that is incompiatible with his claims 
to divinity, the Maha-bhamf a explains that he is so culled “ from 
his dwelling {vasandt) in all being.*?, from his issuing a.s a Vasti 
from a divine womb.” The name wa.s assumed by fin impostor 
named Paunt/raka, who wa.s killed bv Krislmu. /SVe raiv7j/frak3i. 

VASUKl. King of the Kilgfis or serpents who live in Piitala. 
He was used by the god.s and Asiiias for a coil round the moun¬ 
tain Mandara at the churning of the ocean. See iS'eslm. 

VASU-(S'EKA. A name of Kanja. 

VATA. ‘Wind.’ (hmerally the same as Viiyu, but the 
ninne is soinetimes combined in the A''eda with that of ]\arjanya, 
and Parjjinya-vata and Viiyu are then mentioned di.stinetively. 

VATAPT. Vatapi and Ilwula, two Kakshasa.s, sons either of 
Hrada or Viprachitti. They are mentioned in the Kamayima 
as dwelling in the Dandaka fore.st. Vatajii assumed tlie form 
of a ram which w’as offered in sacrilice iiiid afterwards eaten hy 
Praliman.s. Ilwala then called upon him to come forth, and 
jiccordingly ho tore his way-out of the stomachs of the Brah¬ 
mans. lie tried the same trick upon Agastya, but that austere 
sage ate and digested him. Ilwalji, as beftjre, called his brother 
to come forth, and as.saulted the sage, who told him that hi.s 
brother would never return. Then Ilwala wa.s hnrnt up by fire 
from the eyes of Agastya. The Muha-bhiirata’s story \'fjries 
slightly. 

VArA-VASIN. ‘ Dwelling in fig-trees ’ (mta). Yakslias. 

VATSA, VATSA-RAJA. King of Vatsa, the capital of 
which vras Kau^amhi. A title of tlie princts IJdayana, There 
are many persons named Vatsa. 

VATSYAYANA. a sage who wrote upon erotic subjects, 
and was author of the K^a-sutras and Nyaya-bhasha, He is 
also called Malla-naga. 

VAYU. ‘Air, wind.’ Tlie god of the wind, Eoliis. In tlio 
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Vedas he is often associated with Indra, and rides in the same 
car with liirn, India being tlie charioteer. The cliariot has a 
framework of gold wliich touches the sky, ami is drawn by a 
tliousand liorses. There are not many liynins addressed to him. 
According to the !Nirukta there are three gods specially con¬ 
nected with each other. “ Agni, whose place is on earth; 
Viiyu or India, whose place is in the air; and Surya, whoso 
])Iace is in the heavciL” In the hymn rurusha-sukta Viiyu is 
said to have sprung from the breath of Pumsha, and in another 
hymn he is called the son-in-law of Twashh'i. lie is rc'gent of 
the north-west quarter, where he dwells. 

According to the Vish^^u Pura/ia he is king of the Gandhar- 
Viis. Tile iJliiigavata Piira?«i relates that the sage Xilrada in- 
cit(5d the wind to break down the summit of Mount Morn. He 
raise<l a tei-rible storm which lasted for a year, hut Vishnu’s bird, 
(}aru<fa, sliielded the mountain with his wings, and all the 
blasts of the wiiid-gorl were in vain. Narada then told him 
to attack the mountain in Garur^a’s absence. ITc did so, and 
breaking off the simiiuit of the mountain, lie hurled it into the 
sea, where it became the island of Laiikii (Ceylon). 

Viiyu is the reputed father of liliiina and of Tlanuraat, and ho 
i,s said to have made the hundred daughters of King Kusanabha 
crooked because they would not comjily with his licentious 
de.sir(‘,s, and this gave the name Kanyil-kulrja, ‘ Iiump-backed 
damsel,’ to their city. 

Other names of Vayu (wind) are Anila, Marut, Pavaiia Vuta, 
Gandha-vaha, ‘ bearer of perfumes ; ’ Jala-kantura, ‘ whose gar¬ 
den is water ; ’ Sada-gata, Satata-ga, ‘ ever moving,’ A'c. 

VAYG PGRAA^A. “The Puru?m in which Vayu has de¬ 
clared the laws of duty, in connection with the 6\veta kalpa, 
and which comprises tin; Maliatmya of Rudra, is the Vayu 
Pura?/a ; it coiiiainSk twenty-four thousand verses.” Ko MS. con¬ 
taining this number of verses has yet been discovered, but there 
are indications of the work being imperfect. The Purawa is 
divided into four sections, the first beginning with the creation, 
and the last treating of the ages to come. It is devoted to the 
praise of Siva, and is connected with the /S'iva Purana, for when 
one of them is given in a list of Puranas the other is omitted. 

VEPA. Root, nef, ‘know.’ ‘Divine knowledge.’ The Vedas 
are the holy books which are the foundation of the Hindu reli- 
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gion. They consist of hymns written in an old form of Sanskrit, 
and according to the most generally received opinion they were 
composed between 1500 and looo no. IJut there is no direct 
evidence as to tlieir age, and opinions about it vary considerably. 
Some scholars have thought that the oldest of the hymns may 
bo carried back a thousand years farther. It seems likely that 
some of the hymns wore coinj)osed before the anival of the 
Aryan immigrants in India, and there is no doubt that the hymns 
vary grcjitly in age and spread over a very consiilerablo period. 

There arc various statements as to the origin of the Vedas. 
One is that the hymns emanated like breath fr<un Ilrahnia, tlio 
soul of the universe. It is agreed that tlujy wera revealed orally 
to the AVshis or sages wliose names they bear; and hence tho 
whole, body of tho Veda is known as /SViiti, ‘what was heaid.’ 

Tho Vedas are now hmr in number:—(r.) 7 ?ig, (2.) Vajiir, 
(3.) Sania, (4,) Atharvaj but the Atharva i.s of cooij)aratively 
nuxlem origin. Tin; other three are spoken of by j\ranu as the 
“ throe Vedas,” and are said by him to have been “ milked out, 
a.s it were,” from fire, air, and the .sun. In re,aliiy tlie. VAg-veda 
is ilie Veda,'the original work; for the Yajur and the Sania are 
merely diflerent anniigonicnts of its hymns for sp(‘cial purposes. 

Each Veda is divided into two parts, Mantra and Jlrahmar/a. 
Tho Miintra, or ‘ instrument of conveying thought,’ coiusists of 
prayer and praise embodied in the metrical bymn.s. The Brfih- 
ma7}4), a collective term for the treatises called IJrahma^ias, is of 
Liter ilato than the Mantra, It is written in prose, and contains 
liturgical and ritualistic glos.ses, ex])lanations, and applications of 
the hymns illustrated by numerous legends. To tlio liralimawas 
are added the Arawyakas and Upanishads, mystical tr<*atiso8 in 
prose and verso, wdn'ch speculate upon tlio nature of s[nrit and 
of God, and exhibit a freedom of thought and speculation which 
was tlic beginning of Hindu philosophy. All the Vedic writings 
are classified in two great divisions, (‘xoteric and esoteric: the 
Karma-kawrfa, ‘ department of work.s,’ the ceremonial; and tho 
Jnana-kaw 7 a, ‘department of knowledge.’ Tho hymns and jirayers 
of tho Mantra come under the first, the philosojihical specula¬ 
tions of the Briihmanas, and especially of the Upanishads, under 
tho second division. All are alike aSVuU or revelation. See 
Brahmawa, IJpanishad, &c. 

The Mantra or metrical portion is tho most ancient, and the 
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book or books in which tho hymns are collected are called San- 
hitas. The i 2 «g-veda and the Samarveda have each one Sanhita; 
the Yajur-veda has two Sanhitas. 

As before stated, the Jiig-Yeda is the original Veda from 
which the Yajiir and Siiman are almost exclusively derived. It 
consists of 1017 Suktas or hymns, or with eleven additional 
hymns called V^akhilyas of an apocryphal character, 1028. 
These are arranged in eight Ashfakas, * octaves,’ or Khandas, 

‘ sections,’ which are again subdivided into as many Adliyiiyas, 
‘chapters,’ 2006 Vargas or ‘classes,’ 10,417 Jiiks or ‘verses,’ 
and 153,826 Padas or ‘words.’ There is another division, which 
runs on conciirronlly with this division, in ten Maj^tdolas, 

‘ circles’ or ‘ classes,’ and 85 Anuvakas or ‘ sections.’ The total 
number of hymns is the same in both arrangements. It is a 
generally received opinion tliat the hymns of the tenth MaridaJa 
are later in date than the others. 

A few hymns of tho iil/g-voda, more especially some of the 
later hymns in the tenth Mawdala, appear to contain some 
vague, hazy conception of one Supremo Being; but as a whole 
they arc addressed directly to certain personilications of the 
powers of nature, -which p(*rsonifications w'ero worshipped as 
deities having those physical powers under their control. Froin 
these powers the Vcdic poets invoked prosperity on themselves 
and their flocks ; they extolled the prowess of these elemental 
powers in the struggles between light and darkness, warmth and 
cold, and they offered up joyous praise and thanksgiving for the 
fruits of the earth and personal protection. Chief among the 
deities so praiseil and woi-shij^ped were Agni, Indra, and Surya. 
More hymns arc addressed to Agni (Ignis), ‘fire,’ than to any other 
deity, and chiefly‘in its sacrificial character, though it receives 
honour also for its domestic uses. Indra was holioured as the 
god of the atmosphere, who controlled the rains and the dew, 
so all-important to an agi’iculiural people. Surya, ‘the sun,’ 
was ‘the source of heat,’ but he shared this honour with 
Agni, the sun being considered a celestial fire. Among the 
most ancient of tlie myths was that of Dyaus-pitar, ‘ heavenly 
father,’ tho regent of the sky. Others were Aditi, ‘ the infinite 
expanse;’ VaruTia (Oi^(tv 6 g)f ‘the investing sky,’ afterwards 
god of the waters; Ushas (»?«?), ‘the dawn,* daughter of the 
sky; the two Aswins, ‘ twin sons of the sun,’ ever young and 
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liandsoine, and riding in a golden car as precursors of the 
dawn. Pnthivi, ‘ the broad one,’ as tlie earth was called, re¬ 
ceived honour as the mother of all beings. There were also the 
Maruts or storm-gods, personifications of the wind, .the especial 
foes of Vntra, the spirit of drought and ungenial weather, who 
was in constant conflict with Indra; Rudra, tlio howling, furious 
god, who ruled the tempest and the storm; Yama, the god of 
the dead and judge of departed spirits, also received his meed of 
reverence; last, though apparently not least in the eatiniatiorf of 
the Aryan worshippers, was Soma, the personification of the fer¬ 
mented juice of the plant so named. This exhilarating liquid 
^vas alike acceptable to the gods and their worshippers, and many 
hymns are addressed to it as a deity. 

To each hymn of the ii’ig-veda there is prefixed the name of 
the i^ishi to whom it ^vas i-evcalL'd, as VasishiQia, ViAWumitra, 
Hhamdwaja, and many others; and these sages are. frcKpiently 
spoken of as authors of the hymns bearing their names. It is 
quite mdenown when tluj Jjynins were first committed to writing. 
They were transmitted orally from generation to generation, anti 
continued to be so handed down even after they had been 
collected and arranged by Kr/sh?2a Dwaijtayana, ‘the arraiigtsr,’ 
The or.d teaching of the Vedas jnotluccd what ai'e callexl the 
/Sakhas or ‘schools’ of the Vedus. Diflerent learned men, or 
bodies of men, became famous for their particular versions of 
the text, and taught these versions to their rospcjctive pupils. 
These diflerent versions constitute the /Sakhas ; they prtjscnt, as 
might be expected, many verbal variations, but no very material 
discrepancies. 

“The poetry of the 7 ?/g-veda,” says Professor Cowell, “is 
remarkably deficient in that simplicity and natural j>athos or 
sublimity which we naturally look for in the songs of an early 
period of civilisation. The language and style of imjst of the 
hymns is singularly artiticiaL . . . Occasionally wo meet "with 
fine outbursts of poetry, especially in the hymns addressed to 
the dawn, but these are never long sustained; and as a rule we 
find few grand similes or metaphors.” A similar opinion is 
expressed by Professor Williams, who finds them “ to abound 
more in puerile ideas than in striking thoughts and lofty 
conceptions.” 

The Yajur or second Veda is composed almost exclusively of 
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hymns taken from the i?ig, but it contains some prose passages 
■which are now. Many of the hymns show considerable devior 
tions from the original text of the Big. These differences may 
perhaps be attributable either to an original difference of the 
iradiiioiial text or to modifications required by the ritualistic 
usns of tlie Yajur. The Yajur-voda is the jtriests’ office-book, 
avranged in a liturgical form for the performance of sacrifices. 
As tlie manual of the priesthood, it became the great subject of 
study, and it has a great number of different (Saklias or schools. 
It has two ISanliitiis, one called the Taittirlya Ranliitii, the other 
Vdjasaneyi Sanhitil, commonly known as the Black and White 
Yajur. Of these, the former is the more ancient, and seems to 
have been k)iown in the tliird century no. These Sanliitas 
(iontain upon the whole the same matter, but the arrangement 
is different. Tlui White Yajur is the more orderly and sys¬ 
tematic, and it contains some texts which arc not in the Black. 

The JSanhita of the Tailtiriya or Black Yajur is arranged in 
7 Kawf/as or books, 44 Pra-snas or chapters, 651 Anuvdkas or 
S(^ctions, and 2198 Kawhkas or picc(<s, “fifty words as a rule 
forming a KawffikiL” The Sanhita of the Vajasaneyl or "Wliite 
Yajur is in 40 Adhyilyas or chapters, 303 Anuvakas, and 1975 
Kawr/ikiis. 

JIow tln^ separation into two Sanliitas arose lias not been 
ascertained. It probably originated in a schism led by tlio sage 
Yajnawalkya; but if it did not, it produced one, and the 
adherents of the two divisions were hostile to each other and 
quarrelled like men of dilferent creeds. In later days a legend 
was invented to account for the division, which is thus given by 
tlie Vishwii and Vdyii Purawas : The V'ajur-voda, in twenty-seven 
branches (iSM,klias), was taught by Vaiftampayana to his disciple 
Yajnawalkya. ^'aiA■anl])ayana had the misfortime fo kill his 
sister’s child by an accidental kick, and he thou called upon his 
disciples to iieilorm the appropriate expiatory iienanco. Yajna¬ 
walkya refused to join the “miserahlo inefficient Brahmans,” 
and a quai'rel ensued. The teacher called upon the disciple to 
give up all that ho had learnt from him ; and the disciple, with 
the same quick temper, vomited fortli tlie Yajur texts which he 
had acquired, and they fell upon the ground stained with blood. 
The other pupils were turned into partridges (Tittiri), and they 
pi(;kod up the disgorged texts; hence the part of the Veda 
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which was thus acquired was called Taittiriya and Black. 
Yajnawalkya sorrowfully departed, and by the performance of 
severe peminces induced tlie Sun to impart to him those Yajur 
texts which his master had not possessctl The Sun then 
assumed tlie form of a horse (Viijin), and communicated to him 
the desired texts. The priests of this portion of the Veda w<*.re 
called Vajins, while the Sanliitii itself was called VajasanoyT, 
and also 'Wliite (or bri'^ht), because it was revcjiltHi by tlie sun. 
The statement that Yiijnawalkya received this Veda fnmi the 
sun is, however, earlier than the Pura7ias, for it is incntioned by 
the fframmarian Jvatyayaiia. A more reasonable aivl inhdligibJe 
ex])lanation is, that Vaiasancyi is a patronymic of Yajnawalkya, 
the oilspriiig of Vajasani, and that Taittiriya is derived from 
Tittiri, the name of a pu]iil of Yaska's, Weber, tlie man best 
acquainted witli this Veda, says, “ However absurd this h'Rtmd 
(of the I’urawas) may be, a certain amount of sense lurks bem:ath 
its surface. The Black Yajur is, in fact, a motley undigested 
jurnble of dilfcrent pieces; and I am myself more inclined to 
derive tlie name Taittiriya from the variegated partridge (Tittiri) 
than from the iti.shi Tittiri.” CJoldstUcki.T's view is, that the 
“ motley character of the Black Yajur-voda arises from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the distinction between the !Mantra and Brali- 
iiiawa portions is not so clearly nstahlislicd in it as in the other 
Vedas, hymns and matter properly belonging to the Briihniawas 
being there intermixed. This defect is remedied in the White 
Yajur-voda, and it points, therefore, to a period when the mate¬ 
rial of the old Yajur was brought into a system consonant wdth 
prevalent theories, literary and ritualistic.” 

The 8iirna-vcda Sanhitii is wholly metrical. It contains 1549 
verses, only soveiiiy-eiglit of wliicli have not been traced to the 
7i’/g-vcda, The readings of the text in this Veda frc'qiiently 
diifer, like those of th^ Yajur, from the text as found in the 
7??g, and Weber considers that the verses “occurring in the Sama 
Sanhitii generally stamp themselves as older and more original 
hy the greater antiquity of their grammatical forms.” But 
this opinion is disputed. The verses of the Siiraa liavo been 
selected and arranged for the purpose of being chaunted at the 
sacrifice.s or oflferings of the Soma. Many of the invocations are 
addressed to Soma, some to Agni, and some to Indra. The 
Mantra or metrical part of the Sama is poor in literary and 
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historical interest, but its BrahmaTzas and the other literature 
belonging to it are full and important. 

There were different sets of priests for each of the three 
Vedas. Those whose duty it was to recite the jf?ig-veda were 
called Hotris or Bahvnehas, and they were required to know the 
whole Veda. The priests of the Yajur, who muttered its formu¬ 
las in a i)eculiar manner at sacrifices, were called Adhwaryus, and 
the chauiiters of the vei’ses of the Saman were called Udgatris. 

The Atharva-veda, tlie fourth Veda, is of later origin than the 
others. This is acknowledged by the Brahmans, and is proved 
by the internal evidence of the book itself. It is supposed to 
date from about the same period as the tenth MaTz^ala of the 
Jiig-V' da, and as Maim speaks of only “ the three Vedas,” the 
Atharva could hardly have been acknowledged in his time. 
Professor Whitney thinks its contents may be later than even 
the tenth Ma/zdala of the liig, although these two “ stand nearly 
connected in iini)ort and origin.” There are reasons for suppos¬ 
ing it to have had its oiigin among the Saindhavas on the banks 
of the Indus. One-sixth of the W'hole work is not metrical, 
“ and about one-sixth (of the hymns) is also found among the 
hynins of the A’ig-vcda, and mostly in the tenth book of the 
latter; the rest is peculiar'to the Atharva.” The number of the 
hymns is about 760, rind of the verses about 6000. Professor 
Whitney, the editor of the Atharva, S2)cak8 of it thus : “ As to 
the internal character of the Atliarva hymns, it may bo said 
of them, as of the tenth book of the A'/g, that they are pro¬ 
ductions of another and a later i)criod, and the expressions of a 
diff()rent spirit from that of the earlier hymns in the other 
Vedas. In the latter, tin*, gods are aj)proached with reverential 
awe indeed, but with love and confiihmco also; a worship is 
l)aid them that exalts the offerer of it; the demons embraced 
under the general name Rakshasa are objects of horror whom 
the gods ward olf dnd destroy; the divinities of the Atharva are 
r( 5 garded rather with a kind of cringing fear, as j)Owers whose 
wrath is to be dej>recated and whose favour curried, for it knows 
a whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and 
addresses itself to tlicni directly, offering them homage to induce 
them to abstain from doing harm. The Mantra prayer, which 
in the older Veda is the instrument of devotion, is here rather 
the tool of superstition; it wrings from the unwilling hands 
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of the gods fhe favours wliich of old their good-will to men in¬ 
duced them to grant, or by simple magical power obtains the 
fulfilment of the uttercr’s wisliea. The most prominent charac¬ 
teristic feature of the Atharva is the multitude of incantiitions 
which it contains \ these are pronounced either by the person 
who is himself to be benefited, or more often by the sorcerer 
for him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest variety 
of desirable ends; most frequently perhaps long life or recovery 
from grievous sickness is the object sought; tlien a talisman, 
such as a necklace, is sometimes given, or in very numerous 
cases some plant endowed with marvellous virtues is to be the 
immediate external means of the (jure; farther, tlit‘. attainment 
of wealth or power is aimed at, tlie downfall of enemies, success 
in love or in play, the removal of Jjetty pests, and so on, even 
down to the growth of hair on a bald pate. There are hymns, 
too, ill which a single l ite or (ieroinony is taken iq) and cxjilted, 
somewhat in the same strain as the iS<»ma in the IVivamanya 
hymns of the AVg. Others of a speculative mystical character 
are not wanting; yet. their numbor is not so great as might 
naturally be expected, considering tlie developmoiit which Uio 
Hindu religion received in the periods following after that of 
the primitive Veda. It sccuis in the main that- the Atharva is 
of popular rather than of priestly origin; that in making the 
transition from the Vedie to modern times, it forms an intei-- 
luediate step rallicr to the gross idolatries and superstitions of 
the ignorant mass than to the sublimabxl Paiitludsni of the 
Lrahmans.” Such is the general character of the fourth Veda, 
but Max Midler has translated a hymn in liis Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature^ of ■whi(;li Professor Wilson said in the Edinhimih 
Beview^ “We know of no passage in Vedic literature which 
approaches its siiiijde sublimity.This hymn is addressed to 
Varima, “ tlie great one wlm rules over tlmso worlds, and be¬ 
holds all as if ho were close by; who sees all that is within and 
beyond heaven and eartli,'' &c. 

This Veda is also called the Brahman Veda, “because it 
claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial })ricst, the Brali- 
nian.” It has a Brahmaiia called Gopaflia and many Upanishads. 
An entirely new recension of this Veda has lately been found 
in Kashmir. It is in the hands of Professor Both, and is 
believed to ^how many important variations. 
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The whole of the i?*g-veda, with the commentary of Sayarea, 
has been magnificently printed in six large quarto vols. under the 
editorship of Max Muller, at the expense of the Government of 
India. Editions of the text separately in the Sanliita and in the 
l*ada forms have been published by him; also another edition 
with the Sanliita and Pada texts on opposite pages. There is also 
a complete edition of the text in Roman characters by Aufrecht, 
and a portion of the text was published by Roer in the Bibliotheca 
JruHcd. Hr. Rosen imblished the first Ash/aka of the text, with 
a Latin translation, in ‘1838. Four volumes of Wilson’s incom¬ 
plete translation have appeared. There is a French tninslation 
by Langlois, and Max IMiiller has printed a critical translation 
of twelve hymns to the Maruts. There are other translations of 
portions. Translations by Ludwig and by Grassraann have also 
lately appeared. The text, with an English and Mariidii trans¬ 
lation, is appearing in monthly parts at Rombay. 

The Saiiliitii of the Black Yajur-veda has been published by 
Roer and Cowell in the Bibliotheca Indica. The White has been 
printed by Weber, and another edition has been published in 
Calcutta. 

Of the Saraa Sanhitii, the text and a translation have been 
published by Hr. Stevenson. Benfcy has also published the 
text with a German translation and a glossary; and an edition 
with the commentary of Sayana is now coming out in the Bihlio- 
ilimi Irulica (vol. i.). 

The text of ihe Atliarva-veda Sanhita has been printed by 
Roth .and Whitney, and a part of it also by Aufrecht. 

VEHA-MATi?/. ‘ Mother of tin; Vedas.’ The GiiyatrL 

VEDANGAS. (Veda + angas.) ‘Mombei’s of the Veda.’ The 
tShatZ-angas or six subjects nc'cesaary to be studied for the reading, 
understanding, and proper sacrificial employment of the V'das:— 

1. ^iikshi. Phonetiqs or pronunciation, embracing acsconts, 
quantity, and euphony in general 

2. Chhandas. Metra 

3. Vydlcarawb. Grammar. Said to be represented by Panini, 
but rather by older gramnuirs culminating in his great work. 

4. Nirukta. Etymology or glossary, represented by the'glos¬ 
sary of Yaska. 

5. Jyotuha. Astronomy. Such knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies as was necessary for compiling a calendar fixing the days 
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and hours suitable for the performance of Vedic sacrifices and 
cefemonies. 

6. Kalpa. Ceremonial. Rules for applying the Vedas to the 
performance of sacrifices. These rales are genemlly written in 
the form of Sutras or short aphorisms, and so they are known as 
the Kalpa-sutius or AS'rauta-sutras. 

VEDANTA. The orthodox school of philosophj". See Dar.<-'nna. 

VEDANTA-PARIBIIASIIA. A modeiii text-book on the 
V^anta philosophy. 

VEDANTA-SARA. ‘Es.senco of tlie A^edaiiia,’ A short 
popular work on tlic Vediinla philosr»pliy. It has been trans¬ 
lated by BallantjTie, and also by Bdlitlingk, Roer, and Frank. 

VEDANTA-SCTRA. The ajdiorisms of Jiadara^’^aJwi on the 
Vedanta philosophy. They are commonly called nrahma-sfitras, 
and a translation under that name by the Rev. K. M. Bancrjea 
is progressing in the Bibliotheai Indka. There is a French 
translation by Poley. 

VEI^ARTIIA-PRAKAiS'A. ‘ Elucidation of the meaning of 
the Veda.’ This is the name of Sayana’s groat commcnfciry on 
the i^ig-voda. Also of a commentary on tlio Taittirlya Sanhita 
by Madhavacharya, 

VEDAVATl. Tiio ‘vocal daughter’ of the /I’^shi ]^u.su-dli\vaja, 
son of Ib’ihaspatL When Ravana was passing through a forc.st 
in the nima]a3*a he met with Vcdavati, a damsel of great bcmity 
dressed in ascetic garb, lie fell in love and tried to win her. 
She told him that gods and Caudharvas had sought to woo her, 
but bor fatlier would give her to no one but Vish7iu, whom he 
desired for his son-in-law. Provoked at this resolution, *Sam- 
hhu, king of the Dailyas, slew her father; hut she rtiinaincd 
firm to lier father’s wish, and practiscrl austerities to gain Vi.shwu 
for her .spouse. Nothing daunted, Ravawa nigt'ntlj'^ pressed hi.s 
suit, and boasted that ho was superior to Vishwii. lie then 
touched her hair with the tip of his finger. This greatly 
incensed her, and she forthw’ith cut off her hair, and said she 
would enter into the fire before his eyes, adding, “ Since I have 
been insulted in the forest by thee who art wicked-hcarted, I shall 
be born again for thy destruction. ” So she entered the blazing fire, 
and celestial flowers fell all around. It was she who was bom 
again’as Sita, and was the moving cause of Ravawa’s death, 
though Rama was the agent.— Muir's ii. 498, iv. 458. 

z 
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VEDA-VYASA. ‘ The arranger of the Vedaa* See Vyasa. 

VEDODAYA. ‘ Source of tiie Veda.’ An epithet of-the 
Run UR the source of the Sania-veda. 

VEGA VAT. ‘Swift.’ i. A son of Krishna. 2. A Daiiava 
w'ho fought on the side of the ^Salwas against Krishna, and was 
killed hy (Skmba. 

VEiVA. Son of Anga, and a descendant of Manu Swayara- 
hhuva. Wlien ho bocainc king lie issued this proclamation :— 
“ Men must not sacrifice or give gifts or present oblations. Who 
else but myself is the enjoyor of sacrific(‘,s ? I am for ever the 
lord of offerings.” The sages remonstrated respectfully with 
him, but in vain; they admonished him in stronger terms; but 
wlieu nothing availed, they slew him with blades of consecrated 
grass. After his deatli the sages beheld clouds of dust, and on 
incpiiry found that they arose from bands of men who had tdceii 
to plundering because the country was left without a king. As 
Verta was childless, the sago.s, after consultation, rubbed the 
thigli (or, according to tlie Ilari-vansa, the right arm) of the dead 
king to produce a son. From it there came forth “ a man like 
a charred log, with Hat face, and extremely short.” The sages 
told him to sit dowm (Nishida). He did so, and thus became 
a Nishada, from whom “ sj)rang the Kishadas dwelling in the 
Viudhya mountains, distinguished by their wdeked deeds.” The 
Ilrahmaiis then rubbed the right hand of VeTia, and from it 
“sprang the majestic IV/thu, Vena’s son, rcs])lendent in body, 
glowing like the manifested AgnL” The above is the story as 
told, with little variation, in tluj Maha-bharata, the Vishnu and 
Bhagavata Puranas, ami the irari-van.sa. The Padma Purana 
says that Vena began his nngn well, but fell into the Jaina 
heresy. For this the sages pummelled him until the first of the 
Nishiidas came forth from liis thigh and Pr/thu from his right 
arm. Being freed,from sin by the bii-th of the hfishada, he 
rtdired to a hermitage on the Karmada, where he engaged in 
penance. Vishnu was thus conciliated, and granted him the 
boon of becoming one with himself. See pnthi. 

VEiVl-SAlNIIARA. * Tlio binding of the braid,’ A drama 
by Bha//a Narayanfi. The plot is taken from the Maha-bharata. 
DraupadI, the wife of the Pan<fu princes, was dragged by the 
hair of her head into the hall of the Kauravas by Duh-^^ana, 
and she vowed that it should remain dishevelled until the insult 
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was avengel After the death of the Kauravas she again braided 
her hair. Wilson has given an analysis of the drama. There are 
several editions of the text 

, VENKA^'A, VENKA 2 ’ADRI. A hill which was a seat of 
the woTsliip of Vishnu. It is the modem Tripati. 

VETALA A ghost or goblin; a sprite who haunts cemeteries 
and animates dead bodies. 

VETALA-PANCIIAVIN/S^ATL The twenty-five stories of 
the Vetala, It is the Baital Pachisi of Hindustani, and has been 
translated into all the languages of India. The work is ascribed 
to an author named Jambhala-daita, 

VETRAATATl. The river Betwa, which rises in the Vind- 
hyas and falls into the Jumna below KaJpi. 

VIBIIAATDAKA. Son of Kasyajia. An ascetic who retired 
from the w'orld and lived in the forest w’ith his infant son 
jK/shya-.sringa (q.v.). A sage of this name is sometimes classed 
among tlie great itishis. 

VlBTltSHAKA. ‘Terrible.’ A younger brother of Ravana. 
He, like his brother, propitiated Brahma, and obtained a boon. 
His was that he should never commit aji unworthy action evfui 
in the greatest extremity. Ho was virtuous, and opposed to the 
practices of tlie Raksliasas. This led to a (piarrel between him 
and Kfivana, who kicked him from his seat. Ho flew off to 
Kailiisa, and under the advice of /S^va he wont and allied himself 
with Rama-chandra, who received and embraced liim as a frionci 
After the defeat and death of Rava/ia he was raised by Rama to 
the throne of Lanka. 

VICHITRA-VlRYA Name of a king. Su IMahii-bharata. 
VLDAGDHA-IMAHIIAVA A drama in seven acts by Rupa 
on the loves of K? 78 liwa and Rudlia, written in 1533 A.D. “ It 
is wealc jis a drama, and its literary nierits are small.” 

VIDARBIIA. Birar, and probsibly including with it the 
adjoining district of Beder, which name is apparently a corrup¬ 
tion of Vidarbha. The capital was Xuwrfiua-pura, the modern 
“ Kunda[)iir,” about forty miles east of AmariivatL 
'VIDDHA-^VALABHANJIKA. ‘The statue.’ A comedy of 
domestic intrigue by Raja /Sfekhara. It was probably written 
earlier than the Tenth century. 

VIDEHA. An ancient country, of whidi the capital was Mi- 
thila. It corresponds with the modern Tirhut or North Biliar. 
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YIDYLKTRL ‘Croator/ A namo of Brahma, of Vishwu, 
and of Vwwa-karmjL 

VI DUKA. A son of Vyiisa by a 5 udra slave girl, who took 
the pL'ice of his consort. Vidura was called Ksliattri, a term 
ordinarily applied to the child of a /S'udra father and Brahman 
mother. He enjoyed the character of the “wisest of the wise,” 
and gave good advice to botli Kauravas and Pa^wfavas, but in 
tho war he sided with the latter. See Maha-bharata, 

VIDURA a mountain in Ceylon, probably Adam’s Peak. 

VIDVAN-MODA-TAKANGTVL ‘ Fountain of pleasure to 
the learned.’ A philosophical work by Kama-deva, translated 
into English by Raja Kfili Krisli7/a. 

VID^A-DIIARA (mas.), VIDYA-DTIARI (fcm.). ‘Pos¬ 
sessors of knowledge.’ A class of inferior deities inhabiting the 
regions between the earth and sky, and generally of benevolent 
disposition. They are attendants upon Indra, but they have 
chiefs and kings of their own, and are repres(mted as inter¬ 
marrying and having much intercourse with men. Tliey are 
also called Kiima-rupin, ‘ taking shapes at willKhcchara and 
Nabhas-chara, ‘moving in the air;’ Priyam-vada, ‘sweet-spoken.* 
VIDYARAVYA, VIDYARAVYA-SWAMI. ‘Forest of 
learning.’ A title of ^ladhavaoharya, as patron of tho city of 
Vidyii-nagara, afterwards altered to Vijaya-nagara, tho capital of 
tho last great Hindu dynasty of the Dakhin. 

VlJA-GANITA. A work on algebra, translated by Cole- 
brooke and by Strachey. It is a chapter of tho work called 
Siddhanta-siroma??i, written by Bhaskariicharya. There are 
several editions of the text. 

VIJAYA-NAGARA. The capital of the last groat Hindu 
dynasty of tho south. It was originally called Vidya-nagara, 

‘ city of learning,’ after the groat scholar and minister Madha- 
vacharya, entitled yidyarayiya, ‘ forest of learning.’ ■ But in the 
days of its glory tho Vidya was altered to Vijaya, ‘ victory.’ 

VIJNANE>S'WARA Author of tho law-book caUod Mitak- 
shsrii. 

VFKARVA. A son of Dhrita-n^h/ra. 

VIKRAMADITYA. a celebrated Hindu king who reigned 
at Ujjayinl. Ho is said to have been the son of a king named 
Gardabhila. Ilis name has been given to the Samvat era, com¬ 
mencing 57 B.a Ho was a groat patron of learning, and liis 
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court was made illustrious by the Nava-ratna, or nine gems of 
literature, who flourished thcra He is a great hero of romance, 
and many improbable stories are told of him. His real position 
is uncertain. He appears to have driven out the /Shkas, and to 
have established his authority over Hortliern India. He is said 
to have fallen in battle with liis rival jSiilivahana, king of the 
Dakhin, who also has an era called jSaka dating from 78 a.d. 

VIKRAMORVA8'L ‘ The hero and the nymph.’ A cele¬ 
brated drama by Kalidasa, translated in Wilson’s Hindu Iheatre, 
There are many editions and translations. See Puru-ravas. 

VIKUKSIII. A king of the Solar race, who succeeded his 
father, Ikshwaku. He received the name of ^Sasada, ‘ liare-eator.’ 
He was sent by his father to hunt and obtain flesh suitable for 
offerings. Being weary and hungry he ate a hare, and Vasishflia, 
the priest, declared that this act had defiled all the food, for what 
remained was but his leavinga 

VI!MADA, In the Ti/g-veda it is said the Aswins gave 
a bride to the youthfid Vimada, and the commentator explains 
that Vimada had won his bride at a swayam-vara, but was stopped 
on the way homo by his unsuccessful comj^etitors. The Aawins 
came to his succour, repulsed the assailants, placed the bride in 
their chariot, and carried her to the home of the prince. 

VINATA. A daughter of Daksha, one of the wives of 
Kasyapa, and mother of Garuda. According to the Bhagavata 
Purawa she was the wife of Tarkshya or Garuda. 

VINDA. Vinda and Anuvinda were joint kings of Avanti, 
and fought in the great war. 

VINDHYA. The mountains which stretch across India, and 
divide what Manu calls the Madhya-desa or ‘ middle land,’ the 
land of the Hindus, from the south, that is, they divide Hindustan 
from the Dakhin. The mountain is personified, and according to a 
legend he was jealous of the Himalaya, and called upon the sun to 
revolve tfound him as he did round Mem. When the sun refused 
the mountain began to raise its head to obstruct that luminary, 
and to tower above Himalaya and Mem. The gods invoked the 
aid of Agastya, the spiritual guide of Vindhya. That sage called 
upon the mountain to bow down before him, and afford him an . 
easy passage to and from the south. It obeyed, and Agastya 
passed over. But he never returned, and so the mountain remains 
in its humbled condition, far inferior to the Himalaya. 
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VINDHYAVALI. Wife of Bali the Asiira. 

VINDHYA-VASmi. ‘ The dweller in tlie Vindliyas/ The 
wife of >Viva. See, Devi. 

VIPA6", VIPAS'A. The river By^, the Hyphasis or Bibasis 
of the classical ^vriters. A legend relates that it obtained its 
name tlirongh the sage Vasishdia, who, wishing to conimit 
suicide, bound his limbs with cords and tlircw himself into the 
water. The river, declining to drown him, ca.st him unbound 
(vipctm) on its hank. 

Vir’RACTTlTTI. Son of Kasyapa and Danu. lie is chief 
of the Diinavas. 

VlKA-JiJlADEA. A son or emanation of Siva, created from 
his mouth, and having, according to the Vayu Purii/ia, “ a thou¬ 
sand henils, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, wielding a thou¬ 
sand clubs, a thousand shafts; holding the slioll, the discus, tlie 
mace, and hearing a blazing how and battle-axe; fierce and 
terrific, shining with dreadful splendour, and decorated with the 
crescent moon ; clotliod in a tiger’s skin, dripping with blood, 
having a capacious stomach and a vast mouth armed Avllh for¬ 
midable tusks,” &c., «fec. The object of his creation was to stop 
Daksha’s sacrifice, and liarry aAvay th(> gods and others whd were 
attending. Tie is an esjuicial object of worship in the jVfahratta 
country, and tlicro are sculptures of him in the caves of Ele- 
jihanhi and Ellora, Avhero lie is represented Avith eight hands. 

ViRA-CIlARITA. A book of tales by Aiianta, which de¬ 
scribes the feuds betAveen the descendants of Vikraraaditya and 
;5?alivrdianiu 

VIRADIIA. A horrible man-eating Eakshasa, son of Kiila 
and /S^atahrada. By penance he had obtained from Brahma the 
boon of invulnerability. He is described as “ being like a 
mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, hoUoAA'-eyed, large¬ 
mouthed, huge, hugo-bellied, horrible, nide, long, deformed, of 
ilreadful aspect, Avearing a tiger's skin, dripping with fat, Avetted 
Avith blood, terrific to all creatures, like death with open mouth, 
bearing tlirco lions, four tigers, tAvo avoIvcs, ten deer, and the 
great head of an elephant with tlio tusks, and smeared with fat, 
on the point of an iron pike, shouting with a loud voice.” Bama, 
Avith LakshmaTm and Sita, encountered him in the Dandaka 
forest, when he foully abused and taunted the brothers, and 
seized upon Sita. The brothers proved Avith their arrows that 
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he was not invulnerable, but he cauglit them, threw them over 
his shoulders, and ran ofif with them as if they had been chil¬ 
dren. Tliey broke both his arms, threw him doAvn, beat him 
with their fists, and dashed him to the earth, but they could not 
kill him, so they dug a deep hole and buried him alive. After 
his burial there arose from the earth a beautiful pereon, Avho 
said that he was a Gaiidliarva Avho had been condemned by 
' Kiivera to assume the shape of a Kiikshasa, from which Rama 
had enabled him to escape. Ho was also called Tumhuru. 

VIRAJ. Manu thus describes Viraj:—“ Having divided his 
body into two parts, the lord (Tlrahma) became with the half a 
male, and Avith the (other) half a female ; and in her he createtl 
Viraj. Know that I (Maim), Avhom that male Virilj himself 
created, am the creator of all this world.” {See Alanu.) One 
}»aasage in the Rig-veda says, “From him (Furusha) sprang 
Viraj, and from Viraj (sjimng) I’uriisha” {Muir^s IWtti, v. 50, 
369), like as Aditi is said to have sprung from .T)aksha, and 
Daksha from Aditi. Viinj, tlie male half of Brahma, is suj)- 
posed to typify all male creatures; and ^S’ata-rfipa, tlie female 
half, all female forms. 

VlRA-MJTKODAYA. A laAv-hook by ^Mitra-mi.sTa, of autho¬ 
rity in the Benares School. It is in tlio fonn of a eominentary 
on the Mitiikshara. The text is in print. 

VIRATA. A country in the vicinity of the modern Jaypur. 
Tlie present town of Baira^ is 105 miles .south of Delhi. Its king 
was culled Rjija of Viru/a or Raja Vira^jL It was at his court 
that the Fiwirfava princes and Draui)adi lived in disguise. They 
ivndered him great services against his enemies, and ho feught 
on their sid(i in the great war and was killed by J)ro??a. See 
l^Iatsya. 

VJROCHAHA. A Dfinava, son of Prahlatla, and father of 
Bali. Ho is also called Dri.5ana. When the earth was milked, 
Virochana acted as the calf of the Asuras. See Brithi. 

VIROrAKSTIA. ‘Deformed as to the eyes.' A name of 
Riva, who has three eyes. Also one of the Riidras. Also a 
Danava, son of Kasyapa. 

VI 5 AKHA-DATTA. Autlior of the drama “ Mudrurrak- 
shasa.” He is said to be of royal descent, but his family has 
not been identified. 

VIRALA. a name of the city ITjjayinl. 
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VISHiV^XJ. Root, vkhf ‘to pervade.’ The second god of the 
Hindu triad. In the Rig-veda Vishnu is not in the first rank of 
gods. He is a manifestation of the solar energy, and is described as 
striding through the seven regions of the universe in three steps, 
and enveloping all things with the dust (of his beams). These 
tlireo steps are explained by commentators as denoting the three 
manifestations of light—fire, lightning, and the sun; or the three 
places of. the sun—its rising, culmination, and setting. In the 
Veda ho is occasionally associated with Indra. He has very 
little in common with the Vishnu of later times, but he is called 
“ the unconquerable preserver,” and this distinctly indicates the 
great preserving power which ho afterwards became. 

In tl e Bralimanas Vishnu acquires new attributes, and is in- 
vesjtod with legends unknown to the Vedas, but still very far dis¬ 
tant from those of the Puranas, In Manu, the name is men¬ 
tioned, but not as that of a great deity. In tlie IMaha-bh^ata 
and in the Puranas he is the second member of the triad, the 
embodiment of the Satwa-guna, the quality of ineTOy and good¬ 
ness, which displays itself as tlie preserving power, the self- 
existent, all-pervarling spirit. As such, his votaries associate 
him with the watery element which spread everywhere before 
the creation of the world. In this character he is called Nara- 
yntia, ‘ moving in the waters,’ and is represented pictorially in 
human form slumbering on the serpent Seaha and flfjating on 
the waters. This, too, is the position he assumes during the 
periods of temporary annihilation of the universe. 

The worshippers of Vislmu recognise in him the supreme 
being from whom all tilings emanata In the Maha-bharata and 
in the Pura/ias he is the Prajapati (creator) ami supreme god. 
As such, he has three Avasthas or conditions:—i. That of 
Brahma, the active creator, who is represented as springing from 
a lotus which grew from Vishnu’s navel while he was sleeping 
afloat upon the watera. 2. Vishnu himself, the preserver, in an 
Avatara or incarnate form, as in Knshna. 3. Siva or Rudra, 
the destfuctive power, who, according to a statement of the 
Maha-bharatii, sprang from his forehead. But though the Maha- 
bharata generally allows Vishnu the supremacy, it does not do 
so invariably and exclusively. There ore passages which uphold 
(S'iva as the greatest of the gods, and represent Vishnu as paying 
him homage. The 5 aiva Puranas of course make /Siva supreme. 
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Vishnu^s preserving and restoring power has been manifested 
to the world in a variety of fonns called Avataras, literally ‘ de¬ 
scents,’ but more intelligibly ‘ incarnations,’ in which a portion 
of his divine.essence was embodied in a human or supernatural 
form possessed of superhuman powers. All these Avatiiras 
became manifest for correcting some great evil or effecting some , 
great good in the world. The Avataras are ten in number, but 
tlie Bhagavata Purana increases them to twenty-two, and adds 
that in reality they are inmimerable. All the ten Avataras are 
honoured, but the seventh and eighth, Kslnia and Krislina, are 
honoured as great mortal heroes and receive worship as great gods. 
lO'ish/ia is more especially looked upon as a full manifestation 
of Vishrau, and as one with Vishnu himself, and he is tlie object 
of a widely extended ami very popular worship. See. Avatiira. 

The holy river Ganges is said to spring from the feet of 
Vishnu. 

As preserver and restorer, Vishnu is a very popuhir deity, 
and the worship j)aid to him is of a joyous character. Ho has 
a thousand names (8ahasra-nama), the repetition of which is a 
meritorious act of devotion. His wife is Lakshrai or St\ the 
goddess of fortune, his heaven is Vaikun/ha, and Ins vehicle 
is the bird Garuda. Ho is represented as a comely youth of a 
dark-blue colour, and dressed like an ancient king. He has four 
hands. One holds the Panchajaiiya (q.v.), a A^ankha or conch- 
sholl; another the Su-darsana or Vajra-nabha, a chakra or quoit 
weapon; the third, a Gada or club called Kaumodaki; and the 
fourth, a Padma or lotua He has a bow called ySiimga, and a 
sword called Nandaka. On his breast are tlie peculiar mark or 
curl called iSri-vatsa and the jewel Kaustubha, and on his wrist 
is the jewel Syamantaka. He is sometimes represented seated 
on a lotus with Lakshml beside him, or reclining on a leaf of 
that plant. Sometimes he is portrayed reclining on the serpent 
jS'esha, and at others as riding on his gigantic bird Garuda. 

Of the thousand names of Vi.shwu the following are some of 
the most common:—^Achyuta, ‘unfallen, imperishableAnanta, 

‘ the endless; ’ Ananta-sayana, ‘ who sleeps on the serpent 
AnantaChatur-bhiya, ‘four-armedDamodara, ‘ bound round 
the belly with a rope,’ as Knsh?*a; Govinda or Gopalo, ‘the 
cowkeeper ’ (KrishTia); Hari; Hrishikesa, ‘ lord of the organs 
of sense;’ Jahwayin, ‘who sleeps on the waters;’ Janarddaua, 
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* whom men worship; ’ Kesava, * the hairy, the radiant j * Kirl- 
tin, * wearing a tiaraLakshmipati, * lord of LakshmiMadhu- 
siidana, ‘destroyerof ^Madhu;’ Madhava, ‘descendantof Madhu;' 
Mukvmda, ‘deliverer;' Mnrari, ‘the foe of Mura;’ Kara, ‘the 
man ; ’ Nariiyawa, ‘ who moves in the waters; ’ I’anchuyudha, 
‘ armed witli five weapons;’ Padma-nahha, ‘lotus-navel;’ I’itara- 
Lara, ‘clothed in yellow garments;’ Puriisha, ‘the man, the 
s])irit;’ Purushottama, ‘ the highest of men, the supreme spirit;* 
<S'amgin or /Sarngi-pani, ‘ carrying tlie how Siirnga; ’ ViTsudeva, 
Kmliwa, son of Vasudeva; Viirsliweya, ‘descendant of VWslmi;’ 
Vaikun/lia-niitha, ‘lord of Vaikunfiia (paradise);’ Yajnosa, 
yajneswara, ‘lord of sacrifice.’ 

VT^’HiV^U. Author of a Dharma-sastra or law-book. 

VISHiV^U PURAA'A. This Purawa generally stands third 
in the lists, and is described as “ that in which Pariisara, begin¬ 
ning with the events of the Varaha Kalpa, expounds all duties, 
is called the Vaishwava, and the learned know its extent to be 
23,000 stanzas.” The actual number of stanzas does not amount 
to 7000, and there is no appearance of any part being wanting/ 
The text is in print. 

Wilson, the translator of this Purawa, says, “Of the whole 
series of Piirawas the Vishwu most closely corresponds to the 
definition of a Pancha-lakshana Purawa, or one which treats of 
five specified topics (Primary Creation, Secondary Creation, 
Oenealogies of Gods and Patriarchs, Reigns of the Manns, His¬ 
tory). It comprehends them all; and although it has infused 
a portion of extraneous and sectarial matter, it has done so with 
sobriety and judgment, and has not sullered the fervour of its 
religious zeal to transport it to very wide deviations from the 
jjrescribed path. The legendary tal(is which it has inserted are 
few, and are conveniently arranged, so that they do not distract 
the attention of the compiler from objects of more permanent 
interest and importance.” The whole work lias been translated 
with numerous elucidatory notes by Wilson, and a second edi¬ 
tion has been published with additional valuable notes by Dr. 
P. Hall. 

VISMAPANA. ‘ Astounding.’ The aerial city of the Gand- 
harvas, which appears and disappears at intervals. 

VLSRAVAS. Son of the Prajapati Pulastya, or, according 
to a statement of the Mahirbh^ata, a reproduction of half 
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Pulastya himself. By a Brahman! wife, daughter of the sage 
Bharadwaja, named Itiavidfa or Ilavi<?a, he had a son, Kuvcra, the 
god of wealth. By a Riikshasl named Nikashii or KaikasT, 
daughter of Sumali, lio had three sons, Havana, Kumhha-karna, 
and Vibhishana and a daughter named Surpa-nakhiL Tlie 
Vishnu Purana substitutes Kesinl for NikashiL The account 
given by the Maha-bharata is that Pulastya, being oirended with 
Kuvera for his adulation of Brahmii, reproduced half of himself 
as VhTavas, and Kuvera to recover bis favour gave him threo 
Riikshasi handmaids : Pushpotka/ii, the mother of Ravam and 
Kumbhakar??a; Malini, the mother of Vibhishana; and Rilka, 
the mother of Kliara an<l Siirpa-nakhiL 

VLSfWA-PEVAS, VJSWJ^-DEVAS. ‘All the gods.* In 
the Vedas they form a class nine in number. All the deities of 
ijiferior Older. They are addressed in the Veda as “ preservers 
of men, bestowers of rewards.” In later times, a class of deities 
particularly interested in execpiial oflbrings. The accounts of 
them are rallier vague. They are generally said to he ten in 
number, but the lists vary, both as to the number and the names. 
The following is one list:—(i.) Vusu, (2.) Satyu, (3.) Kratu, 
(4.) Daksha, (5.) Kala, (6.) Kama, (7.) Dliriti, (8.) Kuni, (9.) 
Purii-ravas, (10.) Madravas. Two others are sometimes added, 
Rochaka or Lochana and Pliuri or Dhwani See Vislmu Pura^a, 
Hall’s edition, vol. iii. pp^ 178, 188, 189. 

Vl^WA-KARMA, VLSWA-KARMAK ‘Omnificoiit.’ This 
name seems to have been originally an epithet of any powerful 
god, as of India and Surya, but in course of time it came to 
designate a personification of the creative power. In this cha¬ 
racter Visw'a-karma was the great architect of the universe, and 
is described in two hymns of the I^ig-veda as the one “ all-seeing 
god, who has on every side eyes, face.s, arras, and foot, who, 
when producing heaven and earth, blows tliem forth (or shapes 
them) with his arms and wings; the father, generator, disposer, 
who knows all worlds, gives the gods their names, and is beyond 
the comprehension of mortals.” In these hymns also lie is said 
to sacrifice himself or to himself, and the Ninikta explains this 
by a legend which represents tliat “ Viswa-karma, son of Bhu- 
vana, first of all offered up all worlds in a vSarva-inedha (general 
sacrifice), and ended hy sacrificing himself.” ' 

In the Epic and Puranic penods Viswo-karma is invested 
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with the powers and offices of the Vedic Twash/ri/and is some¬ 
times so calletL He is not only the great architect, hut the 
general artificer of the gods and maker of their weapons. It was 
he who made Qio Agneyastra or “ fiery weapon,” and it was he 
who revealed the Sthapatya-veda, or science of architecture and 
mechanics. The Maha-hharata describes him as “ the lonl of 
the arts, executor of a thousand handicrafts, the carpenter of the 
gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, the most eminent of artisans, 
who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, on whose craft 
men subsist, and whom, a great and immortal god, they continu¬ 
ally worship.” 

In the Ramayajia, Viswa-karma is represented as having built 
the ci'y of Lanka for the Eiikshasas, and as having generated 
the ape Nala, who constructed Rama’s bridge from the continent 
to Ceylon. 

The Purawas make Viswa-karma tlie son of Prabhasa, tlio 
eighth Vasu, by his wife “ the lovely and virtuous Yoga-siddha.” 
His daughter Saiijna was married to Surya, the sun; but as she 
was unable to endure his effulgence, Viswa karma placed the>sun 
upon his lathe and cut away an eighth part of his brightness. 
The fragments fell to the earth, and from these Viswa-karnia 
formed “ the discus of Vishwu, the trident of /Siva, the weapon 
of Kuvera tlio god of wealth, the lance of Karttikeya god 
of war, and tlie weapons of the other gods.” Viswa-karma 
is also represented as liaving made the great image of Jagan- 
natha. 

In his creative capacity he is sometimes designated Prajapati. 
He also has tlie appellations Kara, ‘ workman; ’ Takshaka, 

‘ woodcutter ; ’ Deva-vardhika, ‘ the builder of the gods;' Su- 
dhanwan, * having a good bow.’ 

VI/S'WAMITRA. a celebrated sage, who was born a Ksha- 
triya, but by intense austerities raised himself to the BralAnan 
caste, and became oho of the seven great iitsliis. According to 
the A’ig-veda he was son of a king named Kusika, a descendant 
of Kusa, but later authorities make him the son of Gathin or 
Gadhi, king of Kanya-kubja, and a descendant of Puru; so 
Viswamitra is deebred in the Hari-vama to be “ at once a Pau- 
rava and a Kaiisika” by lineaga According to some, Gadhi was 
ot the Kusika race, descended from ICusika. Vbwamitra is 
called Gadlii-ja and Gadhi-nandana, * son of Gadhi.’ The story 
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of Viswamifcra’s birth, as told in the Vishnu PuraTm, is that 
Gadlii had a daughter named Satyavati, whom he gave in mar¬ 
riage to an old Broliman of the race of Bhrigu named ^ichika. 
The wife being a Kshatriyu, her husband was desirous that she 
might bear a sou having the qualities of a Brahman, and he gave 
lier a dish of food which ho hail prepared to effect this object. 
He also gave her mother a dish intended to make her conceive a 
son with the character of a warrior. At the instigation of the 
mother the dishes were exchangcJ, so the mother gave birth to 
Viswamitra, the son of a Kshatriya with tlie qualities of a 
Brahman; and Satyavati horc Jamad-agni, the father of Parasu- 
rama, the warrior Brahman and destroyer of the Kshatriyas.. 

The most noteworthy and important featuio in the legends of 
Vh'wamilra is the active and enduring struggle Ijctween him 
and the Brahman Itkhi Yasish^ha, a fact wliich is frequently 
alluded to in the 7 ^/g-veda, and is supposed to typify the con¬ 
tentions between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas for the 
superiority. Both these likhis occupy a prominent position in 
the / 2 *g-vcda, Viswiiniitra being the itishi of the hymns in the 
third MiiTwZala, which contains the celebrated vei’se (layatrl, and 
Vasish/lia of those of the seventli. Each of them was at dilfer- 
eht times the Piirohita or family priest of King Su-das, a position 
of considerable importance and power, the possession of Avliich 
stimulated if it did not cause their rivalry. The two sages 
cursed each other, and carried tlicir enmity into deeds of vio¬ 
lence. Viswamitra’s hundred sons are represented as having 
been eaten or burnt up by the breath of Vasishdia. On the 
other hand, Iho hundred sons of Vasish/ha were, according to 
one legend, eaten up by King Kalinasha-prida, into whom a 
inan-oating Kakshasa had entered under the influence of Vi-swa- 
mitra, or, according to another legend, they were reduced to 
ashes by Viswamitra’s curse “ and reborn as degraded outcasts 
for seven hundred births.” The Aitareya Brabmawa states that 
VBwainitra liad a hundred sons, but that when be adojited his 
nephew /S'lma/^^eplias ho proposed to make him the eldest of his 
sons. Fifty of them assented, and them Viswamitra blessed 
that they should “ abound in cattle and sons; ” tho other and 
elder fifty dissented, and them he cursed “that their progeny 
should possess the furthest ends (of tho country),” and from 
them have descended many of the border tribes and most of the 
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Dasyus. Tlie Maharbliarata has a legend of Viswamitra having 
commanded the river Saraswatl to bring his rival Vasishfha that 
he might kill him, and of having turned it into blood when it 
flowed in another direction and carried Vasish^ha out of his 
reaoli. 

Viswamitra’s relationship to Jainad-agni naturally places him 
in a prominent position in the Eamayawa. Hero the old animo¬ 
sity between him and Vasishiha again appears. Ho as a king 
paid a visit to Vasish/ha’s hermitage, and was most hospitably " 
cntci'tained; but he wished to obtain Vasishflia’s wondrous cow, 
the Ivama-dhenu, which had furnished all the dainties of the 
feast. His ofTers were immense, but were all declined. The 
cow resisted and broke away when he attempted to take her by 
force, and when lie baf-tled for hei', his armies wore defeated by 
the hosts summoned up by the cow, and his “hundred sous were 
reducfid to ashes in a moment by the blast of Vasisliflia’s mouth.” 
A long and fierce combat followed between Vasishflia and 
Vh'wamitra, in which the latter -was defeated; tlio Kshati’i3'a 
had to submit to the humiliation of aeknowlcilging his infe¬ 
riority to the Braliman, and he therefore resolved to work out Ids 
own elevation to the Brrihmanical order. 

A^Hiile he was engaged in austerities for accomplishing his 
object of becoming a IJriihraan he became connected with King 
Tri-sanku. This monarch was a descendant of King Ikshwaku, 
and desired to perform a sacrifice in virtue of which ho might 
ascend bodily to heaven. His priest, Vasishflia, declared it to 
bo impossible, and that priest’s hundred sons, on being applied 
to, refused to undertake what their father had declined. When 
the king told them that ho would seek some other means of 
accomplishing his object, they condemned him to become a 
Glia/idiila. In this condition he had r<',8ort to Yiiwamitra, and 
he, taking jjity on liim, raised him to heaven in liis bodily form, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the sons of Yasishflia. Tlie 
Hari-vansa version of this story is different. Tri-sanku, also 
called Satya-vrata, had attempted the abduction of the young 
wife of a citizen. For this his father banished him, and con¬ 
demned him to “ the performance of a silent penance for twelve 
years.” During his exile there was a famine, and Tri-sanku 
succoured and supported the wife and family of Viswamitra, 
who were reduced to the direst extremity in that sage’s absence. 
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Yasish/lia, tho family priest, had dono nothing to assuage the 
wrath of the aggrieved father, and this offended Tri-vsanku, At 
the end of his penance, being in want of meat, he killed Vasish- 
^a’s wonder-working cow and partook of her flesh; for this 
act Vasish/ha gave him tlie name of Tri-sanku, ‘guilty of three 
sins.’ Viswamitra was grateful for the assistance rendered by 
Tri-sanku, and gave him the choice of a boon. Ho begged that 
he might ascend bodily to heaven. Viiwamitra then installed 
Tii-sanku in his father’s kingdom, “ and in spite of the resist¬ 
ance of the gods and of Vasisliflia he exalted the king ali vo to 
heaven.” 

The INIaha-bharata and tho Ramayaym tell the story of Viswa- 
mitra’s amour Avith ^Menakjl His austerities had so alarmed the 
gods that liidra sent tliis Apsaras to seduce Vwwamitra “ by tlio 
display of her charms and the exercise of all her allurements.” 
She succeeded, and the result was the birth of. /Shkiintalii 
Viswamitra at length became ashamed of Ids passion, and “ dis¬ 
missing the nymph with gentle accents, he I’otircd to the northcrji 
mountains, wliere he practised severe austerities for a thousaiul 
years.” He is said also to have had an amour with the nymph 
Kaiiibha. 

Tlie result of the struggle between Vasish/l»a and Vi.swamiti'a 
is thus told ill the Kamaya»ia :—“ Vasish^ha, being pTopitiate<l 
by the gods, became reconciled to Viswamitra, and recognLsed 
his claim to all the prerogatives of a Brahman iiishi. , . . Yi^Ava- 
niitra, too, having attained the .Brahmanical rank, paid all honour 
to Vasish^ha.” 

The Ramayawa gives many particulars of Viswaraitra’s con¬ 
nection Avith Rama, It Avas Viswamitra who prevailed upon 
King Da^a-ratha to send his son Rama for the protection of the 
Brahmans against the attacks of Rava?ia and his Ralcshasas. He 
acted as his guru, and returned Avith Rama to Ayodhya, Avhere 
the prince obtained tho hand of Sita. 

In the Markaiwfoya and other Puriiwas the story is told of 
Yiswamitra’s implacable persecution of King Haris-chandra {see 
Haris-chandra), one result of which Avas that Yasishflia and 
Yiswamitra cursed each other so that they were turned into 
birds, and fought together -most furiously till Brahma put an 
end to the conflict, restored them to tlieir natural forms, and 
compelled them to be reconciled. 
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VI 5 WA-EUPA. ‘ Wearing all forms, omnipresent, univeiljal j * 
a title of Vishwii. 

VLS'WAVASU. A chief of the Gandharvas in India’s 
heaven. n 

VI«SWE/SWARA. ‘Lord of alL’ A name of /Siva. The 
celebrated Linga or embloin of AS'iva at Benarea See Linga, 

VlTA-TIAVYA. A king of tlie Ilaihayaa His sons attacked 
and slew all the family of Bivodilsa, king of KasL A son, 
named Pratardana (q.v.), was subsequently born to Divodasa, 
and lie attacked the Ilailiayas and comi>elled Vita-havya to fly 
to the sage Blii’igu for protection. Pratardana pursued him, and 
demanded that he should bo given up. Then “ Vita-havya, by 
the mere word of Bhrigu, became a Brahman ^ishi and an 
utterer of the Veda” (]\laha-bharata). Ilis son, Gritsa-mada, 
Av^as a highly honoured A’ishi, and author of several hymns in 
tlie i^ig-veda Ho was the founder of the tribe of Haihayas 
called Vita-havyas. 

VITASTA. The classic Hydaspes, the Behat of later days, 
and the modern Jhelam. 

VlVADA-BTIANGARiVAVA. A code of Hindu law ac¬ 
cording to the Bengal school, composed by Jagan-natha Tark^ 
lankara at tlie end of the last century. It has been translated 
by Colebrooke, and is commonly known as Colebrooke's Digest. 

VIVAI 3 A-CHAHDRA. A law-book of the Benares school 
by Lakhima Devi, a learned lady. 

VIVA 1 )A-CU 1 D^TAMAA^l“ a law-book of the Mithila 
school by Yachaspati Mi.<fra. The text is in jn-iiit. 

VIVADA-RATNAKARA. a law-book of the Benares school 
by Chaiideswara, who lived about 1314 a.d. 

VIVADA-TAATDAYA. a law-book of the Benares school 
by Ratniikara. 

VIVAS WAT. ‘The bright ona’ The sun. {See Siirya.) 
Used sometimes perhaps for the firmament. 

VIVINDHAYA. A Danava killed in battle by Charu- 
deshm, son of Kn’shwa. See Maha-hharata. 

VOPA-DEVA A grammarian of great repute, who lived 
about the thirteenth century a.I). at Deva-giri, and wrote the 
krugdlia-bodha. 

VRAJA ^ A pastoral district about Agra and Mathura, where 
Krishm passed his boyhood with the cowherds. 
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VKATIiL “ Persons whom the twice-bom beget on women 
of their own classes, but who omit the proscril^d rites and 
have abandoned the Gayatrl, are to be designated^^s Vratyas,” 
— Mami. 


Vi 2 /DDHA. ‘ Old’ An epithet frequently found prefixed 
to the books of ancient writers, and evidently implying that 
there are one or more versions or recensions—as Vriddha 
Manu, Vriddha Harita. See Ohamia-^'^tra. 

V^/HAT-KATITA. ‘Great story,’ A large collection of tales 
from which the Katha-sarit-sagara was drawn. There is a 
critical examination of this work by Dr. Buliler in the Indian 
Antiqmry, voL i. 

Vi?/HAT-SANHITA. The astronomical work of Varuha 
Mihira. 

NEmm NAEADIYA PUKAiVA. An Upo-purawa. See 
Puram 

Vi?/IIASPATI. See Brihaspati. 

Vit/KODARA. ‘ Wolf belly.’ An epithet of Bluma. 

VJS/NDA-VANA. A wood in the district of Mathurii where 
Krishraa passed his youth, under the name of Gopala, among the 
cowherds. 

VEiSHWI. A descendant of Yadu, and the ancestor from 
whom Kvishwa got the name Varshwoya. 

Vif/SHA'^IS, V^/SITiVAYAS. The descendants of Vrishwi, 
son of Madhu, whose ancestor was the eldest son of Yadu. 
Kmhna belonged to this brancli of the Lunar race. 

Vi? 7 TRA. In the Vedas ho is the demon of drought and 
ungenial weather, with wliom Indju, the god of the fiimainent, 
is constantly at war, and whom he is constantly overpowering, 
and releasing the rain. Sometimes called Vritrasura. 

VE/TRA-HAN. The slayer of V?'itra. A title of India. 

VYADL An old grammarian and lexicographer, somewhat 
later in time than Pawini. A story in the Vnhat-katha repre¬ 
sents him as contemporary with VararuchL 

VYAIIR/TIS. Three mystical words said by Manu to 
have been milked from the Vedas by Prajapati—the word 
from the Rtg-veda; the word hhuvahj from the Yajur-veda; and 
the word swar, from the Sama-veda {Man% ii. 76^. The SsAsr 
patha Biahmana defines them as “ three luminous essences ” 
which Prajapati produced from the Vedas by heating them. 

2 A 
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** He uttered the word JAfir, which became this earth j Ihuv^, 
which became this firmament; and swar^ which became that 
sky.” A fourth word, mahaTf is sometimes added, and is pro¬ 
bably intended to represent the Atharva-veda. See Loka. 

VYAKARAiVA. ‘Grammar.’ One of the Vedangas. The 
science of grammar has been carefully studied among the Hindus 
from very ancient times, and studied for its own sake as a science 
rather than as a means of acquiring or regulating language. The 
grammar of Pawini is the oldest of those known to survive, but 
Pamni refers to several grammarians who preceded himself. One 
of them was named <S^aka<ayana, a portion of whose work is 
said to have been discovered lately. 

VY \SA. ‘ All arranger.’ Tin's title is common to many old 
authors and compilers, but it is especially applied to Veda-vyasa 
the arranger of the Vedas, who, from the imperishable nature of 
liis work, is also called iS^aswatas, ‘the immortal’ The name is 
given also to the compiler of the Mah^bharata, the founder of 
the Vedanta philosophy, and the arranger of the Purawas; all 
these jiersons being held to bo identical with Veda-vyasa. But 
thip is impossible, and the attribution of all these works to one 
person has arisen either from a desire to heighten tlieir antiquity 
and authority, or from the assumed identity of several different 
“ arrangers.” Veda-vyasa was the illegitimate son of the ^ishi 
Pararara and Satyavati, and the child, who was of a dark colour, 
was brought forth on%n island (dwijm) in the Yamuna. Being 
iUogitimate he was called X^ina, the ‘ bastard; ’ from his com¬ 
plexion In^^receivod the name Krishna, and from his birthplace 
he was called Hwaipayana. Ills mother afterwards married King 
/Santanu, by whom slie had two sons. The elder was killed in 
battle, and the younger, named Vichitra-virya, died childless. 
Krishna Dwaipayana preferred a life of religious retirement, 
but in accordance with law and at his mother’s request, ho took 
the two childless Widows of her son, Vichitra-virya. By them 
ho had two sons, Dhrita-rashfra and Pandu, between whose 
descendants the great war of the Mah^bharata was fought. 

Tlie Puranas mention no loss than twenty-eight Vyasas, 
incarnations of Vish/tu or Brahma, who descended to the earth 
in different ages to arrange and promulgate the Vedas. 

VYAVAHARA-CHINTAMAVL A law-book of the Benares 
school by Vachaspati Misra. 
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VYAVAicABA-MAYTTKHA. A law-book of the Mahxatta 
school by Nilakan^a Bha^/a. Translated by Borrodaile. 

VYAVAHARA-TATWA. A modem work on law accord¬ 
ing to the Bengal school by Baghunandana, who is also called 
Smm^Bha^/acharya 

YADAVA- A descendant of Yadu. Tlie Yadavas were tlie 
celebrated race in which Knshm was bofn. At the time of his 
birth they led a pastoral life, but under him they established a 
kingdom at Dwaraka in Gujarat. All the Yadavas who were 
present in that city after the death of Krishna perished in it 
when it was subirierged by the ocean. Some few were absent, 
and perpetuated the race, from which many princes and chiefs 
stiU claim their descent. The great Rajas of Vijaya-nagara 
t asserted themselves as its rcpi’esentatives. The Vishnu Pura/ia 
says of this race, “ Who shall enumerate the whole of the mighty 
men of the Yadava race, who were tens of ten thousands and 
hundreds of hundred thousands in number ? ” 

YADU. Son of King Yayati of the Lunar race, and founder 
of the- lino of the Yadavas in which Krislma was born. lie 
refused to bear the curse of decrepitude passed upon his father 
by the sago /S^ukra, and in consequence ho incurred tlie paternal 
curse, “Your posterity shall not possess dominion.'* Still ho 
received from his father the southern districts of liis kingdom, 
and his posterity prospered. 

YAJA, A Brahman of great sanctity, who, at the earnest 
solicitation of King Drupada, and for the offer of ten millions of 
kine, performed the sacrifice through which his “ mtar-bom ” 
children, Dhrish/a-dyurana and DraupadI, came forth from the 
sacriffeial fire. 

YAJNA ‘Sacrifice.* Sacrifice personified in the Purawas 
as son of Ruclii and husband of DakshwiiL lie had the head 
of a deer, and was killed by Vira-bliadra at Daksha's sacrifice. 
According to the Hari-vansa ho was raised to the planetary 
sphere by Brahma, and made into the constellation Mnga-riras 
(deer-head). 

YAJKA-DATTA-BADHA ‘ The death of Yajna-datta.* An 
episode of the Ramayaw^ It has been translated into French 
by Chdzy. • 

YAjifA-PARIBHASHA. A Sutra work bjr Apastambha. 

YAJKA-SEJSTA A name of Drupada. 
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YAJNAWALKYA* A celebrated sage, to whom is attri¬ 
buted the White Yajur-veda, the iSatapatha Brahmawa, the 
Brihad Aranyaka, and the code of law called YajnawaJkya- 
smnti. He lived before the grammarian Katyayana, and was 
probably later than Mann; at any rate, the code bearing his 
name is posterior to that of Mann. He was a disciple of Bash- 
kali, and more particularly of Vaisampayana, The Maha-bharata 
makes Jiim present at the Raja-suya sacrifice performed by 
Yudhi-sh/hira; and according to the iSatapatha Bmhmana he 
flourished at tlio court of Janaka, king of Videha and father of 
Sita. Janaka had long contentions with the Brahmans, in which 
ho was supported, and probably prompted, by Yajnawalkya. 
This sage w'as a dissenter from the religious teaching and prac¬ 
tices of his time, and is represented as contending with and 
silencing Brahmans at tlio court of his patron. A Brahman 
mimed Vidagdha Sakalya was his especial adversary, but he 
vanquished him and cursed him, so that “ his head dropped off, 
and his bones were stolen by robbem.” Yiijnawalkya also is 
represented as inculcating the duty and necessity of religious 
retirement and meditation, so he is considered as having been 
llie originator of the Yoga doctrine, and to have helped in pre- 
l)aring tlie world for the preaching of Buddha. Ho had two 
w'ives, Maitreyi and Katyayani, and ho instructed the fonner in 
liis phih)Soi)hical doctrine. Max Muller quotes a dialogue be¬ 
tween tliem from the ^S'atapatha Brahmawa {Ancient Sanshit 
L/iterature, p. 22), in which the sage sets forth his vipws. 

The White Yajur-veda originated in a schism, of which 
Yiijnawalkya was a leader, if not the author. He was the ori- 
ginat(jr uml compiler of this Veda, and according to some it was 
called Vajasaneyi Sanliita, from his surname Vajasauoya. See 
Veda. 

What share Yyjnawalkya liad in the production of the /S^ata- 
patha Brahnia?/a and Bnhad Arji?tyaka is very doubtful. Some 
part of them may, perhaps, have sjming directly from him, and 
they were probably compiled under his superintendence; but it 
may bo, as some think, that they are so called because they treat 
of him and embody bis teaching. One portion of- the Bnhad 
Arawyaka, dialled the Yajnawalkiya Ka?M?a, cannot have been his- 
composition, for it is devoted to his glorification and honour, and 
was probably written after his death. 
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The Smnti, or code of law which bears the name of Y^na. 
walkya, is posterior to that of Manu, and is more precise and 
stringent in its provisions. Its authority is inferior only to that 
of Manu, and as'explained and developed by the celebrated 
commentary Mitakshara, it is in force all over India except in 
Bengal proper, but even there the original text-book is received. 
The second century iLD. has been named as the earliest date of 
this work. Like Manu, it has two recensions, the Brihad and 
Vriddha, perhaps more. The text has been printed in Calcutta, 
and has been translated into German by Stenzlcr and into Eng¬ 
lish by Roer and MontrioiL 

YAJUR or YAJUSH. The second Veda. Bee Veda. 

YAKSHAS. A class of supernatural beings attendant on 
Kuvera, the god of wealth. Authorities differ as to their origin. 
They have no very special attributes, but they are generally 
considered as inoffensive, and so are called Pu«ya-janas, ‘ good 
people,’ but they occasionally appear as imps of evil It is a 
Yaksha in whose mouth Kali-dasa placed his poem Megha-duta 
(cloud- messenger). 

YAKSHA-LOKA. See Loka. 

YAKSHI, YAKSHIiV'L i. A female Yaksha. 2. Wife of 
Kuvera. 3. A female demon or imp attendant on Durga. 

YAMA. ‘ Restrainer.’ Pluto, Minos. In the Vedas Yama 
is god of the dead, with whom the spirits of the departed dwell. 
Ho was the son of Vivaswat (the fcJun), and had a twin-sister 
named Yami or Yamuna. These are by some looked upon as 
the first human pair, the originatom of the race ^ and there is a 
remarkable hymn, in the form of a dialogue, in wliich the female 
urges their cohabitation for the purpoSe of perpetuating the 
species. Another hymn says that Yama “ was the first of men 
that died, and tlie first that departed to the (celestial) world.” He 
it was who found out the way to the home which caimot be taken 
aWay: “ Those who are now born (follow) by their own paths 
to the place whither our ancient fathers have departed.” “ But,” 
says Dr. Muir, “ Yama is nowhere represented in the if/g-veda 
as hiving anything to do with the punishment of the ^iricked.” 
So far as is yet known, “ the hymns of that Veda contain no 
prominent mention of any such penal retribution.*.. . Yama is 
still to some extent an object of terror. He is represented as 
having two insatiable dogs with four eyes and wide nostrils, 
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which guard the road to his abode, and which the departed are 
advised to hurry past with all possible speed. These dogs are 
said to wander about among men as his mt^ssengers, no doubt 
for the purpose of summoning them to their master, who is in 
another place identified with death, and is described as sending 
a bird as the herald of doom.” 

Li the epic poems Yama is the son of the Sun by Sanjna 
(conscience), and brother of Vaivaswata (Manu). Mythologically 
he was the fatlier of Yudhi-sh/hira. He is the god of departed 
spirits and judge of the dead. A soul when it quits its mortal 
form repairs to his abode in the lower regions; there the re¬ 
corder, Chitra-gupta, reads out his account from the gi'cat 
register called Agra-sandhani, and a just sentence follows, when 
the soul either ascends to the abodes of the Pitris (IVIanes), or 
is sent to one of the twenty-one hells according to its guilt, or 
it is bom again on earth in another form. Yama is regent of 
the sou til quarter, and as such is called Dakshin^'^pati. He 
is represented as of a green colour and clothed with red. He 
rides upon a buflalo, and is armed with a ponderous mace and a 
nfx)se to secure his victims. 

In the Pura??as a legend is told of Yama having lifted his 
foot to kick Chhaya, the handmaid of his father. She cursed 
him to have his leg affected with sores and worms, but his 
father gave him a cock which picked off the worms and cured 
the discharge. Through this incident he is called /Sirwa-pada, 
‘shrivelled foot.^ 

Yama had several wives, as Hemamala, Su-slla, and Vijaya. 
He dwells in the lower world, in his city Yama-pura. There, in 
liis palace called Krdichl, he sits upon his throne of judgment, 
Vichara-hhu. He is assisted by his recorder and councillor, 
Chitra-gupta, and wailed upon by his two chief attendants and 
custodians, Chanda or Maha-chanda, and Kala-pursusha. His 
messengers, Yanm-dutas, bring in tlie souls of the dead, and the 
door of his judgment-hall is kept by his porter, Vaidhyata, 

Yama has many names descriptive of his offica He is Mntyu, 
KiQa, and An taka, ‘ deatli ] * Krit^ta, ‘ the finisher; * ^amana, 

* the settler; ’ Ddmdl or Dan^fa-dhara, * the rod-hearer ; ’ Bhlma* 
s^ana, ‘ of turrible decrees; ’ Pan, ‘ the noose-carrier; ’ Pitri- 
pati, ‘lord of the manes;’ Preta-r^a, ‘king of the ghosts;' 
iS^iuldha-deva, ‘god of the exequial offerings;’ and especially 
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Dhaima-raja, ‘king of justice.* He is Audumbaro, from Udum- 
bara, ‘the fig-tree,’ and from his parentage he is Yaivaswata. 
There is a Dharma-«astia whicli bears the name of Yama. 
YAMA-VAIVASWATA. Yama as son of Vivaswat. 

YAML Tlie goddess of the Yamuna river. Sister of Yama 

YAMUNA. The river Jumna, which rises in a mountain * 
called Kalinda (Sun). The river Yamuna is personified as tho 
daughter of the Sun by his wife Sanjntl. So she was sister of 
Yama. Bala-rama, in a state of inebriety, called upon her to 
come to him that he might bathe, and as she did not heed, he, 
in a great rage, seized his ploughshare-weai)on, dragged her to 
him and compelled her to follow him whithersoever ho wandered 
through the wood. The river then assumed a human form and 
besought his forgiveness, but it was some time before sho could 
appease him. Wilson thinks that “ the legend prol^ibly alludes 
to the construction of canals from tho J umna for tho purpases of 
irrigatiom” Tho river is also called KflliiidT, from the jdace of 
its source, Surya-ja, from her father, and Tri-yamiL 

YASKA. The author of the Nirukta, the oldest known gloss 
upon tho text of the Vedic hymns. Yaska lived before the 
time of Pawini, who refers to his work, but he was not the first 
author who wrote a Nirukta, as be himself refers to several 
predecessors. Nirukta. 

YASODA. Wife of the cowherd Nanda, and foster-mother 
of Kj'ishwa. 

YATUS, YATU-DIIANAS. Demons or evil spirits of various 
forms, as dogs, vultures, lioofcd-animals, &o. In ancient times 
the Yatus or Y.atu-dhanas were distinct from the Rakshasas 
though associated with them, hut in the epic poems and 
Puranas they are identified. Twelve Yatii-dlianas are named 
in the Vayu Purawa, and they are .said to have .sprung from 
ICa^yapa and Su-rasfu They are associated Avith the Dasyus, and 
are thought to he one of the native races which opposed the 
progress of the immigrant Aryans. 

YAVA-KRI, YAVA-KRITA ‘Bought with barley.’ Son 
of the sage Bharadwaja He performed great penances in order 
to obtain a knowledge of the Vedas without stutly, and having 
obtained this and other boons from Indra, he became arrogant 
and treated other sages with disrespect He made love to the 
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wife of Paravasu, son of his father’s friend, Raibhya. ^ That sage 
in his anger performed a sacrifice which brought into being a 
fearful Rilkshasa who killed Yava-kiita at his father’s chapel 
IJliaradwaja, in grief for his son, burnt himself upon the funeral 
pile. Before his death he cursed Paravasu to be the death of 
his father, Kaibhya, and the son killed his father in mistake 
for an antelope. All three were restored to life by the gods in 
recompense of the great devotions of Arvavasu, the other son of 
Raibhya (q.v.).— Maha-hharata. 

YAVANAS. Greeks, ’laove;, the Yavans of tlie Hebrew. 
The term is found in Pamiii, who speaks of the writing of the 
Yavanas. The Purams represent them to bo descendants of 
Turvasu, but they are always associated with the tribes of 
the north-west frontier, and there can be no doubt that the 
Macedonian or Bactrian Greeks are the people most usually in¬ 
tended by the term. In the Bactrian Pali inscriptions of King 
Priyadansi tlio word is contracted to Yona, and the term Yona- 
raja “ is associated with tlie name of Antiochus, probably Antio- 
chus tlie Great, tlie ally of the Indian prince Sophagasenas, 
about n.c. 210.” The Piira?iaa characterise them as “wise and 
eminently brave.” They were among the races conquered by 
King Sagara, and “ ho made them shave their heads entirely.” 
In a later ago they were encountered on the Indus by Pushpa- 
mitra, a Mauryan general, who dethroned his master and took 
the throne. In modem times the term has been applied to 
the Midiammadaiis. 

YAYATI. The fifth king of the Lunar race, and son of 
Nahusha. Ho had two Avives, Devayani and Samiishfiia, from 
the former of whom was born Yadu, and from the lattSr Puru, 
the respective founders of the two great lines of Yadavas and 
Pauravas. In all he had five sons, the other three being 
Druhyu, Turvasu, apd Anu. lie was a man of amorous dis¬ 
position, and his infidelity to Devayani brought upon him the 
curse of old age and infirmity from her father, iSukra. This 
curse iSukra consented to transfer to any one of his sons who 
would consent to bear it. All refused except Puru, who under¬ 
took to resign Ids youth in his father’s favour. Yayati, after a 
thousand year^ spent in sensual pleasures, renounced sensuality, 
restored his vigour to Puru, and made him his successojr. This 
story of Puru’s assuming Yayati’s decrepitude is first told in the 
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Malia-bliarata. The above is the version of the Vishnu Parana. 
In the Podma it is told in a different manner. Yajati was in¬ 
vited to heaven by Indra, who sent Matali, his charioteer, to 
fetch his guest. On their way they held a philosophical dis¬ 
cussion, which made such an impression on Yayati that, when 
he returned to earth, he, by his virtuous administration, rendered 
all his subjects exempt from passion and decay. Yania com¬ 
plained that men no longer died, and so Indra sent Kama-deva, 
god of love, and liis daughter, Amivindumati, to excite a pas¬ 
sion in the breast of Yayati lie became enamoured, and in 
order to become a fit husband for his youthful charmer he made 
application to his sons for an exchange of their youth and liis 
decrepitude. All refused but Ihiru, whose manly vigour his 
father assumed. After awliilo the youthful bride, at the insti¬ 
gation of Indra, persuaded her husband to return to heaven, and 
he then restored to Puru his youth. The Bhagavata Purana and 
tlie Hari-vansa tell the story, but with variations. According h) 
the latter, Yayati received from Indra a celestial car, by means 
of which he in six nights cfmquerod the earth and subdued the 
gods themselves. This car descended to his successors, but was 
lost by Jamamejaya through the curse of the sage Giirgya. 
Yayati, after restoring his youth to Puru, retired to the forest 
with his wife and gave himself up to mortification. Abstaining 
from food, he died an<l ascended to heaven. He and his five 
sons arc all called Rigarshis. 

YAYATI-CIIARITRA. A drama in seven acts on the life 
of Yayati. It is attributed to Rudra-deva. The subject is 
Yayati*s intrigue with Sarmish^ha. 

YOGA. A school of philosophy. See Dar.9ana and Yajna- 
walkya. 

YOGA-NIBRA. ‘ The sleep of meditation.’ Personified 
delusion. The great illusory energy of Vishwu and the illusory 
power manifested in Devi as Maha-maya, the great illusion. 

YOGINL a sorceress. The Yoginis are eiglit female demons 
attendant on Durga. Their names are Marjanl, Karpura-tilaka, 
Malaya-gandhinI Kaumudika, Bherune^a, Mat^I, Nayaki, and 
Jaya or jShbh^ara \ Su-lakshan^ Su-nandil 

YOKI The female organ. Alone, or in cm^bination with 
the Linga, it is an object of worship by the followers of the 
5 aktis. 
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YUDHI-SHTHIRA. The eldest of the five Paw£?u princes, 
mythologically the son of Dharma, the god of justice. With 
the Hindus ho is the favourite one of the five brothers, and 
is represented as a man of calm, passionless judgment, strict 
veracity, unswerving rectitude, and rigid justice. He was re¬ 
nowned as a ruler and director, but not as a warrior. Educated 
at the court of liis uncle, Dhrita-rashfra, he received from the 
family preceptor, Drowa, a military training, and was taught the 
use of the spear. When the time came for naming the Yuva-raja 
or heir-apparent to the realm of Hastinii-pura, the Maharaja 
Dhn’ta-rushira selected Yudhi-shifhira in preference to liis own 
tddest son, Dur-yodhana. A long-standing jealousy between 
the I’ii.wfava and Kaurava princes then broke forth openly. 
Dur-yodhana expostulated with his father, and the end 'was that 
the Paretfavas went in honourable banishment to the city of 
Varanavata. The jealousy of Dur-yodhana pursued them, and his 
emissaries laid a plot for burning the brothers in their dwelling- 
house. Yudhi-sh/hira's sagacity discovered the plot and EJiima 
fnistrated it. The bodies of a Tildl woman and her five sons 
were found in the ruins of the burnt house, and it was believed 
for a time that the Pandavas and their mother had peu’ished. 
Wlien Draupadi had been won at the swayam-vara, Yudhi- 
sh^hira, the eldest of the five brothers, was requested by his 
juniors to make her his wife, but he desired that she should 
become the wife of Arjuiia, by whose prowess she had been won. 
Through the words of their mother, XuntI, and the decision of 
the sago Vyasa, the princess became the common wife of the five 
brothers. An aramgement was made that Draupadi •should 
dwell in turn with the five brothers, passing two days in the 
separate house of each, and that under pain of exile for twelve 
years no one of the brothers but the master of the house should 
enter while Draupadi was staying in it. The arms of the 
family were kept iii the house of Yudhi-sh^hira, and an alarm 
of robbery being raised, Arjuna rushed there to procure his 
weapons while Draupadi was present. He tlnis incurred the 
pain of exile, and departed, though Yudhi-shfiiira endeavoured 
to dissuade him by arguing that the elder brother of a fatherless 
family stood towards his juniors in the position of a father. 
After the return of the Pandavas from exile and their establish¬ 
ment at Indiu-prostha, the rule of Yudhi-sh/hira is described as 
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having been most excellent and prosperons. The B&ja rnled 
his country with great justice, protecting his subjects as his own 
sons, and subduing all his enemies round about* so that every 
man was without fear of war or disturbance, and gave his whole 
mind to the performance of every religious duty. And the Riija had 
plenty of rain at the proper season, aji<l all his subjects became 
rich; and the virtues of the Raja were to be seen in the great 
increase of trade and merchandise, in the abundant harvests and 
the prolific cattle. Every subject of the Raja was pious; there 
wore no liars, no thieves, and no swindlers \ and there were no 
droughts, no floods, no locusts, no conflagrations, no foreign 
invasions, and no parrots to cat the grain. The neighbouring 
Rajas, despairing of conquering Raja Yudhi-shfhira, wore very 
desirous of securing his friendship. Meanwhile Yudhi-sh/hira, 
though he would never acquire wealth by unfair means, yet 
prospered so exceedingly that had ho lavished his riches for a 
thousand years no diminution would ever have been perceived.” 
After the return of his brother Arjiina from exile, Yudhi-shfhira 
determined to assert his supremacy by perfonning the Riija-suya 
eacrifice, and this led to a war with Jarasaiidha, Raja of JSfaga- 
dha, who declined to take part in it, and was in consequence 
defeated and killed. The dignity which Yudhi-shfhira had 
gained by the performance of the sacrifice rckin<llod the jealousy 
of Dur-yodhana and the other Kauravas. They resolved to 
invite their cousins to a ganrbling match, and to cheat Yudhi- 
shfhira of his kingdom. Yudhi-sh/hiro was very unwilling to 
go, but could not refuse his uncle’s invitation. »S^akuui, maternal 
uncle \)f Dur-yodhana, was not only a skilful player hut also a 
dexterous cheat. He challenged Yudhi-shfhira to tlirow dice 
with him, and Yudhi-shfhira, after stipulating for fair-play, 
began the game. He lost his all, his kingilom, liis brotliers, 
himself, and his wife, all of whom became slaves. When 
Draupadi was sent for as a slave and refused to come, Duh- 
sasana dragged her into the hall by the hair, and both he and 
Dur-yodliana grossly insulted her. Bhima was half mad with 
rage, but Yudhi-slifhira’s sense, of right acknowledged that 
Draupadi was a slave, and he forbade Bhima and his brothers to 
interfere. When tlie old Maharraja Dhnta-rash^o- was informed 
of what had passed, he came into the assembly, and declaring that 
his sons had acted wrongfully, he sent Draupadi and her bus* 
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bands away, imploring them to forget wliat had passed. I>ur- 
yodhana was very wroth, and induced the Maha-raja to allow 
another game to avoid war, the condition being that the losers 
should go into exile for thirteen years, and should remain con¬ 
cealed and undiscovered during the whole of the thirteenth year. 
The game was played, and loaded dice gave S'akuni the victory, 
so tlie Pa?i<iavas went again into exila During that time they 
rendered a service to Dur-yodliana by rescuing him and his com¬ 
panions from a band of marauders who had made them prisoners. 
Wlien Jayad-ratha, king of Sindhu, was foiled in his attempt 
to carry off DraupadI, the clemency of Yudhi-sh/hira led him 
to implore his brothers to spare their captive’s lifa As the 
thirteen uh year of exile approached, in order to keep themselves 
concealed, the five brothers and Draupadi went to the country 
of Virata and entered into the service of the R^a. Yudhi- 
shfiiira’s office was that of private companion and teacher of 
dice-j)laying to the king. Hero Yudhi-shfiiira suffered his wife 
Draupadi to be insulted, and dissuaded his brothers from inter¬ 
fering, lest by so doing they should discover themselves. When 
the term of exile was concluded, Yudhi-shffiira sent an envoy to 
Uaatinarpura asking for a peaceful restoration to the Pa«davas 
of their former position. The negotiations failed, and Yudhi- 
sh/liira invited lOishm to go as his representative to Ilastinar 
pura. Notwithstanding Yudlii-sh/hira’s longing for peace the 
war began, but even l.hen Yudhi-shdiira desired to withdraw, 
but was overruled by Krishna. 

Yudhi-shffiira fought in the great battle, but did not distin¬ 
guish himself as a soldier. The version of the Mah^bharata 
given in ;^^r. Wlieelor’s work makes him guilty of downright 
cowardice. At the instigation of Krislwm he compassed the 
death of Dro?m by conveying to that warrior false inhdligence of 
the death of his son Aswatthaman, and his character for veracity 
was used to warrant the trutli of the representation. His con¬ 
science would not allow hiui to tell a downright lie, but it was 
reconciled to telling a lying truth in killing an elephant named 
Aswatthaman, and informing the fond father that Aswatthaman 
was dead. He retreated from a fight with Kar/ia, and after¬ 
wards reproached Arjuna for not having supported him and 
Bhima. This so irritated Aijuna that he would have killed him 
on the spot had not KnshTia interposed. After the great battle 
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TTfts over %[mhna saluted him king, but he showed great disin- 
clination to accept the dignity. His sorrow for those who had 
fallen was deep, especially for Kamo, and he did what he could to 
console the bereaved Phn'to-rash^ra and G^dhail', os well as the 
many other sufferers. Ho was made king, and was raised to the 
throne with great pomp, lie acting as ruler under the nominal 
supremacy of the old King Dhnta-mshfra. There, after an inter¬ 
val, he a8serte<i his universal supremacy by performing the great 
Aswa-medha sacrifice. * The death of Krishna at Dwarakii and 
regrets for the past embittered the lives of the Pa 7 idavas, and 
they resolved to withdraw from the world. Yudhi-sh^hira 
appointed Parikshit, grandson of Arjuna, to be his successor, 
and the five brothers departed with Praupadi to the Himalayas 
on their way to Swarga. The story of this journey is told with 
great feeling in the closing verses of the Maharbharata. See 
Mahiirbh^ta. 

Yudhi-shihira had a son named Yaudheya by liis'wife Pevika; 
but the Vishnu Piiruna makes the son’s name Pevaka and tlio 
mother's YaudheyL 

YUGA. An ago of the world. Each of those ages is preceded 
by a jjeriod called its Sandhya or twilight, and is followed by 
anotlier period of ec^ual lengtli called SaudhyanA'i, ‘ portion of 
twilight,’ each being equal to ono-tentli of the Yuga. The 
Yugas are four in number, and their duration is first computed 
by years'of the gods : — 


%. Knta Yuga, ..... 4000 

Sandhya, ..... 400 

* Sondhyaiifa, ..... 400 

- 4,800 

2. Treta Yuga, ..... 3000 

Sandhya, ..... 300 

Sandhyanaa, . « . . . 3*^ 

- 3,600 

3. DwaparaYuga, .... 2000 

Sandhya, ..... 200 

Sandhyaiua, ..... 200 

- 2,400 

4. Kali Yaga, ..... 1000 

4 Sandhya, . • • • . 100 

Sandhyanja, . . . . . ^ 100 

’ — 1,200 


12,000 
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But a year of the gods is equal to 360 years of men, so 

4800 X 360 = 1,728,000 
3600 X 360 = 1,296,000 
2400 X 360 = 864,000 

1200 X 360 = 432,000 

Total, . 4,320,000 

years, forming the period called a Maha-yuga or Manwantara. 
Two thousand Maha-yugas or 8,640,000,000 years make a Kalpa 
or night and a day of Brahma. 

This elabomto and practically boundless system of chronology 
was invented between the age of the i?ig-veda and that of the 
Maliarbuarata. No traces of it arc to be found in the hymns of 
the but it was fully established in the days of the great 
epic. In this work the four ages are described at length by 
iranuniat, tlie learned monkey chief, and from that description 
the following account has been abridged :— 

The Krita is the ago in which righteousness is eternal, when 
duties did not languish nor people declina No efforts were 
made by men, the fruit of the earth was obtained by their mere 
wish. There was no malice, weeping, pride, or deceit; no con¬ 
tention, no hatred, craelty, fear, allliction, jealousy, or envy. 
The castes alike in tlieir functions fulfilled their duties, wore 
unceasingly devoted to one deity, and used one formula, one rule, 
and one rite. Thougli they had separate duties, they had but 
one Veda and practised one duty. 

In the Trota Yuga sacrifice commenced, righteousness decreased 
by one-fourth; men adhered t.o trutli, and wore devoted to a 
righteousness dependent on ceremonies. Sacrifices prevailed 
with lioly acta and a variety of rites. Men acted with an object 
ill view, seeking after reward for th^ rites and their gifts, and 
wore no longer disposed to austerities and to liberality from a 
simple feeling of duty. 

In the Dwapara Yuga rigliteousness was diminished by a half. 
The Veda became fourfold. Some men studied four Vedas, 
others three, others two, others one, and some none at all 
Ceremonies were celebrated in a great variety of ways. From 
the decline of goodness only few men adhered to truth. When 
men had fallen away from goodness, many diseases, desires, and 
calamities, caused by destiny, assailed them, by which they wore 
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B^erely afflicted and driven to practise austerities. Othei's 
desiring heavenly bliss offered sacrifices. Thus men decUnod 
through unrighteousness. 

In the Kali Yuga righteousness remained to the extent of 
one-fourth only. Practices enjoined by the Vedas, works of 
righteousness, and rites of sacrifice ceased. Calamities, diseases, 
fatigue, faults, such as anger, &c., distresses, hunger, and fear 
prevailed. As the ages revolve righteousness declines, and the 
people also decline. When they decay their motives grow 
weak, and the general decline frustrates their aims.— Muir, i. 
144- 

In the Knta Yuga the duration of life was four thousand 
years, in the Treta three thousand, in the Dwapara two thou¬ 
sand. In the Kali Yuga there is no fixed measure. Other pas¬ 
sages of the Mahii-bharata indicate “ that the Knta Yuga was 
regarded as an ago in which Brahmans alone existed, and that 
Kshatriyas only began to bo bom in the TretiL” 

YUGAK-DHAKA. A city in the Paujab. A people dwell¬ 
ing there and in the vicinity. 

YUVANAit?\Yi\. A king of the Solar race, father of Man- 
dhat»’». A legend i‘epi*esents this son as being ooiiceivecl by and 
bom of bis father. 

YUVA-RAJA. * Young king.’ The heir-apparent to a 
throne. 

YUYUDIIAKA. A name of Satyaki. 

Y CTYUTSU. A son of Dhrita-rash/ra by a Vawya handmaid. 
On the eve of the great battle he left the side of the Kauravas 
and jqjncd the Paw^avas. When Yudhi-shfiiira retired from 
the world he established Yuyutsu in the kingdom of Indra- 
prastha. 
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Abilhi-jan= A^ins. 

A bdhi-nagari=D waraka. 
Abhayada, 69. 

A bhiniani—8 waha. 

Abbi-rilpa = Kama. 

Ablioga— Varuwa. 
AbhTa>matttnga— I <olc a-imla. 
Abliramii—I<oka-])iila. 
Abhra-pisucba — liahu. 
Abhrottha- Vajra. 
Abja=:]lrahmji, 58. 

Abj a-hasta=Agni. 

Abj a -yoni=Brahma, 58. 

A -dharnia—Nirrtti. 

Ad hira tlia— Karw a. 

Adhirathi— Kama. 

Adliisiiua—Krisb7?a, 70. 
Adhwaryu—Veda 350. 

Adhyaya—Veda 346. 

Adi- Kavi =1. Br:ihm a. 

Aili-piJhra, 190. 

Ad i tyas—I) akslia. 
Adri-ja=.Devi. 

Adi'ika—Saty.avati, Uparicbara. 
Adrwyanti—I’arjuvara. 

Ad wai la—M odhava. 

Adwaita, 82. 

Aga»ti—V aruraa. 

Agastya—Bhr/gu. 

Aghora=iSiva. 

Aghn'Mi=Pushan. 

Agneyaatra— Vwwa-kanna. 
Agney I—A ngiras. 

Agni—^Angiras, Twash^W. 
Agni-bhR=K 9 .rttikeya. 


Agnivarwa, 313. 

A gnivesa—Agney aaira. 

A gra-sand hanJ—Y aina. 
Alminyati, 69. 

Ahaua = Pahas. 

AM—Indra. 

Ahinagu, 313. 

Ahinara, 70. 

Aliinwi - Nara-NrirSyana. 
Ai<]Iavic?a ) _, 

Ailavila { -’"ivera. 

A i I a—Puni- navas. 

Aiiiciii - - Indrfiwi, Matr/a. 
A-ja-- Kilma. 

Aj.'iniu/Iia, 69. 

A j y apas—Pi tr^s. 

A-knclia = Ketn. 

Akhu-ratha= (JanC5a. 
Akrodhana, 70. 

A k slia ■= Kilvajia. 

A lainbusha—I rfav irfa. 

Afarka, 69. 

AmaradriMeru. 

Airiarsba, 313. 

Amaru—Amaru iS'ataka. 

A mbik a—Cl) am 11»r?a. 
Ambu-raja=: Vaniwa 338. 
Amr^ta=Dbanwantari. 
AmWtaliara^m = Garurfa. 
Amurta-rajiis—Dharmuranya. 
Anala=Agiii, Vasu. 

An-anga Kama. 

Anantar -Devi. • 
Annnta-$ayaim~ Vishmi. 
Ananta=9iisbd,—jSesha. 
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An>anya-ja=Kama. 

Aiiara/tya, 313. 

Anurtii— Kum-sthali. 
Atuivaratlia, 69. 

Amlliaka-ripu—Andhaka. 
Ainlhaka-vnsli7ii—Andliaka. 

A n»l ha-tiiniisra—NiU'aka. 
Alienas—Ayus. 

Alienas (two), 313. 

Aii^ni — Anu, Champa, Dirgha- 
iaiiias, Kama, r/'/thi. 

A11 gad i—Aiigada. 

Aiiga-raja - Kama. 

Angaraka — Manga la. 

Augirasii ^ 15 /'ihaspati. 

Aiiila, 69. 

Anila—Vasu, Vayu. 

Anili — Hanuniat. 

An iiuishaeharya—Br^'liaSpatl. 
Anjana, 313. 

Anjana—Loka-pala. 

Anjaneya— llaiinmat. 

Aiii’a—Adilya. 

A11.VU, 70. 

Ami [lain.'l—Loka-pala. 

Amiratha, 6y. 

An-uru —Aru/ia. 

A an.s'iiras = Kak.shasas. 

An u-va .Sana- par va, 190. 
Anuvaka—Veda 346, 34S. 

A pa—Vasu. 

Apai ita—Aparunta. 

Aiityas—Trita. 

Aranya-kant^a—Ramiiya??a. 

Ara---.Saiii. 

Aravin, 69. 

Arcliauan as—*S(ya vii .swa. 

Ardnl—Sandhya, 313. 
Arlia=lndra. 

At’ha-])ati—Surya. 

Arisliia—Candharva 106. 

A ri.sh2a'iienu = Saha-d c va, i S7, 

_ 313. 

Arjikiya—Sapta-sindhava. 

A rka-sodara—Loka-pala, 

Aruaa—Jaiayu; Sanipati, Surya. 
A ru'/ii—Nachiketas. 

A r unoda—Maiiasa. 


Anishl—Aurva, Cliyavana, 75. 
Arvarivat—l^ulaha. 

Aiya=DevI. 

Aryaman — Aditya. 

AAuiii—S'iva, 296, Vajra. 

Amras=llakshnHa.s. 

Ashiadhyayi ^ I’awini. 

Ash^aka—Galava, Veda 346. 
Ashfa-karna:-Brahma 57. 

Asi kill—Sapta-sindhava. 
Asi-patra-vana—Naraka. 

Asita -tS'aui. 

Asi ta-dansh^ra ~ M akara. 
Asitaiiga —Bli.airava. 
AA-lesUa-bhava—Ketu. 

Asmaka, 313. 

Ai’m.'iiia=Ariina. 

Asphiij i t - 6'iikra. 

AATama-parva, 190. 

Asra-pas n: / 9 akinis. 

Asra-pas — llilksliakas. 

Asn'k-pas =- ililkshakas. 

A.yrita—'’I’ri-m iirti. 
A.sTiivinduniati—Yayati. 
Asuras— Dadliyaiich. 

Aa-wu, 77. 

A,¥w;ilayaua Brahmana — Brali- 
inana. 

Ajtwunicdliadatta, 70. 
Aswa-inedhika-iiarva, igo. 
Aswa-patL—Suvitri. 

Ajifwiiii—Aswins. 

Aa'wIiis— 73, 75, Saranyu. 

Atala—Patfila. 

Atikaya=Bavana. 

Atithi, 313. 

Atithi-gwa=Divo-dasa. 
Atnia-hlivl K iiina. 

A ucliathya—l)i rgha-tamas. 
Andiimhara = Y ama. 

Aurnavablia—Avatai-a 34. 

A urva.siya—A gastya. 
Auttilnapadi r-. Dliruva. 

Avan ti s—Huihay a. 

Avara=DevT. 

Avastha—Vishnu 360. 
Ayana-ghosha—lifvdlia. 

Ayano—NarSiyana. 
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^yodhya-^antfa—Bamaya^m. 
Ayoni-ja=Sita. 

Ay ashman—U tiSna-pada. 
Ayutayus—70, 313. 

Tlabhravl—Devi. 

13abhr|i=5iva. 

Bae^avu-muklia —A urva. 
Bat^avauala—Auiva. 

Bahikas—<S'akal a. 

Baku—Aurva. 

Bahu-dara=Vajra. 

Balin^'ava, 69. 

Biihuka, 313. 

Bahula^wu, 313. 

Babu-xuliii =- iUiIina. 

BahvriVlia.s—Veda 350. 

Biilajft river, 62. 

Bala- ka» r/a— liamfLy aaa. 

BaJiik i—(^arfrya. 

Bahiiulharfi—Blihna. 

Balliila—Bhoja-pral>iiiniha. 
BaHava=s Bhiina, i S7. 
]hina-bha/^a- - Kadaiubari. 

Ba/ia—Tri p ura. 

Ihiiiixa— Dirgha-tanias. 

Bash kali—Y ajnawalkya. 

Bha lira —U1 a t hy a. 
Bhudra-8onia:= (laiiga. 

Bh adia,9wa—Uwipa, Ja mlni-d. 
Bhaj^a — Aditya, Daksha, 77, 
Piishan. 

Bhagavad-gTla, 82. 

BhagixVat— a!> i va. 

Bliagaviili-=-T)evi. 

B!iagiiatma=Soma. 

Bljaiini= Dumayaiitl. 

Bhajamnna, 70. 

Bhajeratha—Ikshwfikii. 

Bhakti—N.arada Purawa. 

Bhunu—Satya-bliauia. 

Bhanumat—Satya>bkilni^ 313. 
Bharadwuja, 6g. 

Bliarii^i—Rahu. 

Bharawi-bha= Rahu. 

Bharata, 69. 

Bharato-varsha — D wipa> Jam- 
bU'd. 


BliHratl=SarasM'atl. 

Bharga, 70. 

Bbarga-bhhmi, 70. 

Bhargava=(Sukra. 

Bh^kara=Siirya. 

Bhaswaii—Surya. 

Bba/^a Naraya;/ii—Vet/I Saiihnra, 
Bba/^ojl Diksbita — Siddbaiita' 
kaumudi. 

Bhauina= Mangala. 

Bhava-ja=: Kruna. 

Bbavaui = Devi. 

Bbavniim.'inyii, 69. 

Bliela—Dban wan laid. 

Bherunf/fi—Y ogiiiL 
Bbidirai^^ Vajra. 

BliTiiiaraiiia (two), 69. 
Blilnia-.yasana==> Yannu 
Bbt^hana—Bbairavu. 
Bblshinii'parva, 191. 

Bhoja— Kjv'I a-varman. 

Bbf>j.i-ka/a—Rukmin. 

Bbraniari — Devi. 

Bbr/gu—Aurva, Twash/jv, Khy- 
ati, IVitbivj, Pratardaiia, i»n- 
kra. 

I Slu-ig n s—Knta-viry a. 

Bbfiuii, 34. 

Bbunii-ja-- Sita. 
Bhuini-putra=]\Iangala. 

Bh iita-nfiyakl ~ 1 )i*vi. 

Bliuvana -YioWa-karma, 

Biudu-s.i ra—Maiirya. 

Brail lua—Blmgii. 

Brahma-• Karada. 

Bnxhiiia-datla — Ch^dtacbi, Ni- 
kumbha. 

Brabmiidikaa—Sii-painas. 
Brabmai)as]»ati—Twasb^W. 
Brabiiniai -Matr/s. 

Briiliman-vcda—Veda 351. 
Brabmiiatra—A.vwatth.dinan. 
Brabma-varaba — Brahma>vai- 
varta. 

Brail lua-vidya—Atharvan. 
Brahma-vrmda<»57. 

Brahinl—57, Saraswatl, 
Bnliadajtwa, 313. 
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Bnhadhala, 313. 

Brthad'bhanu—Satya-bhamii. 
Brthadruiha — 70, Jara-sandha, 
Maiirya. 

Br/haduktha, 313. 

Br/haj-jataka—^VarSha Mihira. 
Brdian-Manti—Maiiu. 
BWhan-nala=Avjuna, 187. 
B^’/han Niiradiya PurAaa—Nu- 
rada Parana. 

BWhasi)ati—Prithl. 

Itrdiat -'Dliarnia-sastra. 
Brtliatkshatrn, 69. 

Buddha, 26, 38, 68. 


Chakora—Chandra-kctu. 
Chakra—Chakra-varlL 
Cimkra-va^^a, 

Chii 


Oimkra-va^^a, ) , , , 

Cliakra-vul.1, / ^-'’kiaoka. 


Ciiakshas --- Brdiaspati. 
Chakshu—Sapfa-sindhava. 
Cliainpadhipa — Kama. 
Chanc hal a—I jakshml. 
Chanr;?! kil = l)y vl. 


CJiawf/a—'Chamll^^^^a, Devi. 

C ’hauda—Yama. 

Ciiaudcswara — Vivada llataa- 
kara. 

Chaiulra-hha^a —^Samha, Sapta- 
sinilhava, 

Chandrabhana—Satya-bhrinrifi. 

< /handra-chuf^a - Bhai rava. 


(Jluitid rarnas—Cliandra-gni)ta. 
Clhaudra-A’ekhara=va. 
Chara = Maiigal.a. 

(^.1 \arak-p uj .a— Devi. 

Charvi, 174. 

Chatur-ariana—Brahma, 57. 
Chatur-bhuja=Vishnu. 
(^hatur-mukha= Brahma, 57. 
C ha t u r-var na— V a rna. 
Cliatiirvedaa—Pitris. 
Chhaga-ratha—Agni. 

Cliiiala, 313. 

Chhidaka = Vajra. 

Ctihlima- niiistakr = Devi. 
Chlrad=Garudo. 

Chitra-ratha, 65, 69, 70, 138. 


’ Chitra-«ikhan<finas—i^ishis. 
Chitra-vahana—ChitrangadS. 
Chola—Pawrfya. 

Chunchu, 313. 

Chyavana—Mada. 


Dadhi—Dwipa. * 

Dalianopala=Sdrya-kanta. 
Daitya —Asura. 

Daitya-gnru=^ukra. 

Daivata—Nirukta. 

Dakshsi—Aditya, Vbrvs'a-devas. 
Daksha-ja=De vi. 

Daksiiaya=Garurfa. 
Dakshcya= Paniui. 

Dakshl—Panini. 

Dakshina—Akuti, Arjuna 23. 
Dakshina=Devi—Yaj iia. 
DakshinAsa-pati r: Yama. 

Dala, 313. 

Daiiia, 77. 

Damaru — 5 iva. 

Daiiibholi - V'ajra. 

Dfiiriodara Mi^-ra — Hanum 3 ,n- 
Na^aka. 

Danava—Asura. 

J>andii-dhara=Y ama. 
Dand.'i.s'ukas—Kukshakas. 
Danrfi=Yamji. 

Dautakura, 162. 

Darpakar- Kama. 

Daru ka=(Siityaki. 

Dasa—Aiya. 

J )aAa- blm ja= Devi. 

Da,¥a- kail ^ha — Havana. 
Dfisa-iiandiiil=Salya-vati. 
Da.¥a-ratha — Ja^ayii, Maurya, 
jFiishya-sringa. 

Dasarha, 69. 

Daacyi=Satya-vatl. 

Dasm.a 


Dasma-varchas 
Dasra=Puslian. 


I =Pu 


Pushan. 


Dasyu—Arya. 
Dattaka—Magha. 
Datteya= Indra. 
I)eva-bhnti= Gonga. 
Deva-brahm 3 .= Narada. 
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Dcva-giri—^Bh&gavata 45, Maya, 
Vopa-deva. 

Devaka—Y udhi-shi^hira. 
Deva-kahattra, 69. 
Devanikihuaha, 70. 

Deva miti'a=6irikalya. 

Devau'a Bba^^a—Dattaka Chan- 
^drikil, Smn'ti CkandrikS.. 
Dcva-nagart— SaraswatL 
Devannin-piya — A so l;a. 
Dovanika, 313. 

Devantaka—Rjivan a. 
Deva-parvata=M cru. 
l>eva-pati — Indra. 

Deva-iTita—69, 313. 

De va-sciiil =.1 ayan 11. 

Dcva-.¥ravas—Ekalavya. 
Devatitlji—70. 

Dova- vardhii k a—V i v wa-karmfi. 
l>evika—JSiilagha. Y udhi-sliiliira. 
1 ) hiinaka— Krj'Ui-vfrya. 

Dhanus—36. 

Dlianwaiitari—69. 

J>liara—Va&ii. 

Dliara m —Lakslimf. 
Dliara«i-sut{i= Sila. 

Dharnia—Nara Karayaaa, Ilaris- 
chaudra. 

Dhaniia-jna—Tii-ja<a. 

Dba uuiya—D harn]a-.mstra. 
Dhisbaaa—BWliaspali. 
Dhmh/ii-kotu—6g, 313. 

Dbrisii^a —Manu. 

Dhrtti—313, Viiwa-devas. 

Dh r u va—V asu. 

Dhruvasandbi, 313. 

Dhuma-ketu = Agiii. 

Dhuri—Vis wa d evas. 

Dhwani—Viswa-devaa. 
Dhyushitaswa—313. 

Didi vis = BnbaspatL 
Bilipa, 70. 

1 ) i mbhako—IT ansa. 

Dina-kara=Sfliya. 

Dipaka= Kilrna. 

Dlirgha-bahu, 313. 

Dirgha-tamas—Bbaradwaja,Usij. 

69. 


Dirghiyiis=Ms.rkan£?cya. 
Divod&a, 69, 104. 

Divya-ratna—Ch in ta-mani. 
Drau7?£Lyaua ^ Aswallb3.man. 
I)>vdlia.«wa, 313. 

Drisana := V irochana. 
Dr/sliadwati river — BrabniS.* 
varta. 

Dro/ja—Jaritii. 
l)iona-j>arva, 191. 

I) ru-ghu//a- Urahinii, 59. 
Drulii»a=1iralana, 59. 
Drubyu—Vaildiojas. 

Diigdha -Dwipa. 

] )u/2-Baha—Narmada, 

J) inida- VaMU-deva. 

1)11 rga- ] »fi j fi—1)(.’ V i. 

1 )iir-va.'ji!s—Miidgaln. 

niifsbyanla, 69.' 

Dwada^a-kara ) i 

Ilvn-Hlasaksha ) I^Wtikeya. 

lJwui-]iia<ura-= (^aaesa. 

I )\\ aita—Mild liava. 

Dwaraka - Kllsn-.^illaII. 

1 )\\ i-dclia ■- (biausa. 

Uwi'ja—Varaa. 

Dwila—Trila. 

Dwivida—itala-ramn 41. 

Dyu JJwiveda—Niti-nuiujarL 
Dyaas -- Uslia.s. 

I3yava-p»7tliivi—Dyuus. 
Dyotana-; Usliaa. 

Dyurnat, 69, 
i)y iiiiiay i—iSan jna. 


Ekasri ugas—Pi t ri s. 
Ekala—I'rita. 


Gabbastimaii=Silrya. 
Gabhastiniat—Ubarata-varsba, 
Dwipa, Piitala. 

Gada—Aiigada, 

Gada—Visbwu 361. 

(jradagadau - Aswiiis. 

Gada-y itim = Kama. 

Gadlii—Kusainlbba. 


Gadbi-ja 

Gadhi-iiaudaua 


I =Visw&mitra. 
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=:Gancsa. 


Ga"anc.vwara~ Oanic?a. 
Gu^'anolmuka=Mangala. 
Gajanaiia 
Guja-vailiuia 
(.fauu-iiayaki ::^= Davi. 

(Iraaa-parvata = KalJasa. 

GaruJ a-val 1 a=Vay u. 

(iaiifllia-krili ) „ ^ 

(iamlha-vati ( =S>»tya-vatt. 

Gandha - itiadaiia — Kula - parva- 
taR. 

Gandharva—Bharata - varslia, 
Dwipa. 

(iratulliarvaR, 99. 

< >andharvi Suuiada—T j rraila. 


Gaii};a-ja—Kartl ikeya. 

(ran;?a-piitra=Kartl ikcya. 
CJan^a—Sapta-s j! 1 dliava. 

(lardhabi la—V ikvamadi ty a. 
Garjfa—K ala-yavaiia. 

(;! argj'a-baliiki —K jata-«it r n. 

(jarjjya —Dliarma-saslra, jS'yrda, 
Yayati. 

(Jilrliapfity as—Bi Ir/s. 

Garutinilri — Garuc^a. 

Gatu ~ Gandliarva. 

Gauri—Mandliat/'/. 

Gau taTna—K r/pa. 

Gaval^aaa ) „ 

Or.vaIga»i i =S»“J«ya- 
Gaya —Siva 299. 

( rlia^odbliav'a — A<fastya. 

(Jhafotkacha—A lambuslm. 
tihj'ita—Dwipa. 

Gim’a=^'iva. 


Gisli-pati= Bn'haspati. 

(Jo-karaa—Aparaiita. 

Goniati—Sapla-sjiidha»va. 
Go-meda—Nava-ratria. 
Go-inedaka Dwipa—Dwipa. 
Goiiardlya = Pataujali. 
Goaikaputra = Pataiijali. 

Gopa—Gauif.ayanaa. 

(irapl-natha—Kautuka-sarvaswa. 
Gotama—Knpa. 

Cb'ahodhara=Dhrnvo. 

Graha-riija — Suiya. 
Gt*autluka=Nakula, 187. 


Gndhu := K&ma. 

Gritsii = Kama. 

Guhya—Tri-murti. 

(iiipta-chara - Bala-r 3 .ma. 

Haihayas—Bahn. 

If ai niavati=Devi. 

Ifala, 41. 

ILlla—Bala-rama. 

Halayiidha Bba^^a—Abhidhana. 
Tlaiisa-Viihana—- Brahma 57. 
Hauushas—Ilaksliasaa. 

11ara-6-ckhara=Gan jja. 
ifari-chandana—l^ancha-vnlcslia. 
Ifarita, 313. . 

Ifjirita—Chyavana, 75. 
liari-varslia—Dwipa, Jambn-d. 
llarya«wa—Galava, (three) 313. 
llai'siia Vikramaditya — Kali¬ 
dasa, Nava-ratna. 

11 astina-piira—Bala-rama, <S^ani- 
ba. 

11 jitakoswara—Pfitiila. 

1 f avislnnats—Angi raa, 
Ifaya-griva, 36. 

Ilaj^as, 162. 
llaya-i'iras—Aurva. 
Tlaya-vahana—llevanta. 

Hema Chandra—A bhidliana, 
liomadri—Bhagavata Puraiia, 
Meru. 

ITcina-niiTlii—Yama. 

1 [e raniba G a7iC6'a. ^ 

Hima-pa/ir^ara—Loka-palas. 
llira - Lakshmi. 

niraw-maya—Dwipa, Jambu-d. 
Ifira«ya-ka.vipu, 37, iS'ijai-pa.la. 
Hiraayaksha, 37. 

Hirawyanabha, 313. 

H ladini—Sapta-sindhava. 

Hradin = Vaj ra. 

Ilraswaroina, 313. 

H7*^dika, 70, /Sata-dkanvan. 
Huta-bhuj = AgiiL 
Huta5a=Agui. 

IchchbU-vasn=Kuver^. 

Idduniati—Aja. 
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Ijya=* Brtliaspati. 

Ikshu—Dwipa. 

IkshwakuR—Tryaru?ia. 

11a—Su-dyumna. 
llavila, 313. 

I la-vrtta — 1) wipa, Gandha*ina* 

daaa, Jambu-dwipa. 

II asha— Kavash a. 

T ndira= Lakshnii. 

Indra — 64, 74, 75, Dur-vas:is, 
Twasli/rj, Kniuncha. 

Indra-dwipa — Bharata - varslia. 
Tndra-fu'aniati—JVIriwrfwkeya. 
Iiidra-prastha, 1S6, 
ludraai— jSIatrjs. 

Indruseua (— sciiS) Nala. 

I lulrajya - Brdiaspati. 

7 ndu-ja—Narmada. 

Irii-ja --- Kama. 

Iravat—Airavata, Arjuna, Uliipi. 
Irfivati—PWtlij', Sapta-siadhava. 
t.s’ilni^ Devi. 

I.fa-sak]ii — Kuvcra. 
]Rl)iiia-~Kaiua. 

Tsh/jpachaa — llakshasas. 

Ji’wara K/'isli«a—Sankliya-kari- 
ka. 

Lswari-—Devi. 

Ja"ad -dliat ri =Dcvl. 
.Ta;jad-‘janri=Devi. 

.1 ajjad'j'uu rl ~ Muuas3. 

J a.j'.'Kl-I.sa—II asyaraava. 
Ja^'an-mrita--- Devi. 

Ja;ran-iiiithu, 62. 

Ja'jfan-nsitha Tarkalankara—Vi- 
vilda Bliaiigar/mva. 

J alianaka =: Maha-pralaya. 

Jahnu, 69. 
dala—Dwipa. 

Jaladhi-ja= Lakshmi. 
Jala-kantara=Vsxy u. 

Jala-mtirtii—5iva. 

.Tala-pati = Varurea, 338. 
Ja 1 a-rilpa= Makara. 

J arablia-bhedia —J ambha. 
Jambhala-datta—Yeiala Panclia- 
viusatL 


Jambu-nndl—Sapta-.sindliava. 
Janaka—Y a j naxvalkya. 
Jai)aka-pura=MithiJa. 

.Tara—Jara-saiidba. 

Jaras—Namba. 

Jarasandha-jit =: Blilma. 

J ii rat-kani—^Asl ika. 

Jaritari—Jarita. 

.Ia8uri=: Vajra. 
data—Ifaihaya. 

.1 sitsi- d hara -: ,b'iva. 

Jata-vedas = A <»ni. 

Ja\a, 313. 

»Iaya-dcva — PraRnniia-Iliighava. 
.r:i.vadli\vaja—Talajanghsu 
Jay a—Yogiiii. 

Jaya= YuiUii-sIifliira, 1S7. 
.r.iyad-bala = S.‘iba-dcva, 187. 

J ayani s= Jay a nti. 

Jayaiita —Bliimu, 187. 

1 1 ay an tl—»S'i i k r a. 

JayastMia, Cg. 

Jaya-sciia — Nakula, 187. 
Jliajliodari - Satyu-vall. 
Jliaslianka-- Aiiii uddlia. 
Jilirna-yodhin^ iihliiia. 

•Fiiniita, 6g. 

Ji'ilinu = ludra, 

J fva “ B/Vhaspa fi. 
tJ nana-kanr/a—V\‘da 345. 
Jwala-iiiukhi—I'i^ha-stliana. 
.Fyaniaglia, 6g. 

Jyotir-lingam—Lingain. 

Jyotir Ifwara—Dhuila-saniaga- 
ina. 

K abandha—Ila fni. 

Kaclichhnpa—N idlii. 

Ka dravey a—Kad n j . 

Kadvat—Ka. 

Kaka-dhxvaja " Aurva. 
Kakudniatl —1 'radjantina. 
Kala^Niva, Bhairava, Viradha, 
Viswa-devas, Yama. 

Kalukeli=Kama. 

Kalaiigani—i^tya-vati. 

K fllan jara ~ Niva. 
Ka]aiijari=Bcvi. 
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Kal&nkura=Kan«a. 

KaJ a-purusha—Y aina. 

Kalas—Pitria. 

Kala^i-suia=Agastya. 

Kala-sutra—Naraka. 
Kala-yavana—167, ^Syala. 

Kali -Nala. 

KalTchi—Yatna. 

Kal i-gh a#—Pi^ha-sthana. 

Kali - kiiraka — Narada. 

Kalinda—Kalindi, Yamuiui. 
Kaliiidi-karshana = Bala-rama. 
Kalinga—Aiiu, Dirgha- taiT)a«<. 
Kalpa-v/Vksha—Pauclia-AVikslia. 
Kalyfiaa— ’Calanas. 

Kama—Vfich, Viswa-devaa. 
Kaina-charhi •-= Ganu/a. 
Kama-dull - Kilma-dhcuu. 
Kiinia-kalii 1 
Kfima-patni ^ =Kati. 
Kania-priyji * 

Kaiiuikliya — Dcvi, Kalikii Pii- 
ruaa. 

Kaiunlil - Lakshmi. 

Kanialilkara — Niriiaya- siiidliii. 
Kaiiuila-yoiii ^ Braliina. 
Karnaiia-- Kiima. 

Kauiarilpa TiVtha — Krdika I’u- 
rilna. 

K ama-iiipiTi —Vidya-dluira. 
Kaina-sutras—Vatsyayaiia. 

K ruiiilyus—Garuf/a. 

Kami -- Rati. 


K uni-pala = Rala-riiina. 
Kiimya—Priya-vrata. 
Kfinr/a—Veda 348 . 


Kandasara—Iiidra. 

Kanf/iksl—Veda 348. 

Kiinina—Kama, also Vyu.'^a. 

Kanj^ja ! S®- 

Kaiijana — Kama. 

Kanka=Yudhi-.sli^hira, 187. 
Kantii ka=Makara. 

Kautu—Kama. 

Kail wa - «aklia —tapatha - brah- 
mana. 

Kanya=DevI, 


Kap&la—Bhairava. 

Kapala-m al in va. 

Kapalini := DevT. 

Kapila—Loka-palas. 

Kapi-prabhu ) 

Kapi-ratha \ 

Kapi^cya—Kapisa. 

Kapi-vaktra=Narada. 
ICarambhad — Pushun. 

Karambhi, 69. 

Karburi=De\’i. 

Karbflras=Rakshasa.«i. 

Kardama—Aiigiras, Daksha 77. 
Karc«u-mati—Naknla. 
Kari-mukha=Ganesa. 
Karrna-kilnrfa—-Veda 345. 
Karma-sak.slu=Surju. 
Kanm-motl—Devi. 

Kama-parva, 191. 

Kara!—Ugrascua. 

Ka mi kachala - Mcru. 
Karpiira-manjari—liiija 8^ckhara. 
Ka vpiirfi-til a ka—Yogiiii. 
KarsliwI- Kama. 

Karttikoya—K vaiiii c li a. 

Kiini --Yi.vwa-karma. 

Kanlr—AS^alivabaua. 

Karfisha—Danta-vakra, ISIanu. 
Ivii^'a I 69. 

Ivascrumut — Bhfirata - varslia, 
Dwijia. 

Tva.9i—Ambii. 

Kasiraja, 69. ^ 

Ka^yapa—(Jandharva. 

Katyayaui - Devi, Yajnawalkya. 
Kaiunarl —Karttikoya. 

Kauinudi kil— Y ogiiiT. 

Kaunapas -- Bakshakas. 

Kau.9alya—Dasaratha. 
Kaushltakl ) Agastya, LopS.mud> 
Kauj;itaki ) ru. 
Kaiisiki-Dcvi, Satya-vatL 
Kau^ilya—Glidnakya. 

Kauveri, 174. 

Kavi - karna - pura — Ohaitanyo, 
Chandrodaya. 

Kavi—iStukra, Swadhil. 
Kavya=:i8ukra. 
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Pitns. 


• 

Kavyas, 

K&vyaa, 

Kfiya—Ka, 

KeUkilE=Kati. 

Ke«a=Vanina 338. 

Kc^ii—Hanumat. 

Kc^inl—Sagara, Asamanjas. 
Ketu*mala—Dwipa, Jaiubu-dwi- 


pa. 

Kctu*matI~>KaikasI. 

Ketumat, 69. 

Khageswara — Garnt/a. 

Khanc/a—Veda 346, 

Khaudapa/n, 7cx 
Khan«?a-para«n = Param-rama. 

K liana^uva—A gui. 

Kha-piira — Siiubha. 

Kharba—Nidhi. 

Khar was := V alaldiilyas. 
Khas-atmajas—Khasao. 

Khechara—Viilya-dhani, 
Khctaka—Bala-nima 41. 

K hinki ra—K ha< w auga. 

Khy ati— Lakshmi. 

Kilala-pas - Kakskasas. 

Kim-imruslia-dwipa — Dwipa, 
Jainbu-d. 

Kinkira^^Kuma. 

Kin-iiara-dwipa—Dwipa. 
KiratI-"Devi - Gauga. 

Kirit in = Vishnu. 

Kirtinian—Utt.ana-p:ida. 

Ki shk i ndby a-kanc/a —Kamayana. 
Kituva—Uluka. 

Kona=:ib’ani. 

Konkanii—Ronnka. 

Kratlin, 69. 

Kratu—Vi^wa-devaa. 
Kratu-dwishas=Daitj^as, 
Krauncha-dwipa—Dwipa. 
Kravyad—Agni, Rakshasas. 
Kmasw'a, 313. 

Krtshna =: Draupadl. 
Kn'ahna-kavi—Kansa-badha. 
Kreshna-nii^a—Prabodha Clian* 
drodaya. 

Erita, 313. 

Knta<dhwaja—Ee«i-dh\paja. 


Krztflnta=Yaiua. 

Kntaratha, 313. 

Kriti, 313. 

KWtiiata, 313. 

Kntti'vasas =5 <Siva. 
Kroda=«Sani. 

Krodha—Bhairava, Daksha 77. 
Krosh^ri—Augada. 

Krosli^ii, 69. 

Krn m u—Sup ta-sindhava. 
Krura-dri^ I _ c • 
Knira-lochana \ 

Kshama—Pulaha. 

Kshapd^is -- Rakslinsas. 
Kshattra-vWddhi—Ayus, 69. 
Kshcina-dhumvan, 313. 
K.sheinaka, 70. 

Kshcniari, 313. 

Ksliira—Dwipa. 
Kshirabdhi-taiiaya= LakBliinl. 
Kshiti — hluhu-pi alaya. 

K ubliil- - Sjipta-siml lia va. 

Kubja, 166. 

KutZmala—Naraka. 

Ku-ja = Dcvi. 

Kiili5a=Vajra. 

KuTiiiira=Kurtti keya. 

K Ulna raka — Dwipa. 

Kuniara-su=Ganga. 
Kniubha-sambliava - Aga.stya. 

K umbhiua.vi—La van a. 

Kuiniula— J ) ig-gaj a, Loka-pal a. 
Kiimuda-pati—Soma. 

Kunda—Nidhi. 

Ku/ti, 313. 

Kuu jara Agastya. 

Kunjararati—iS'arabhn. 

Kunti, 69. 

Ku-pati—Bhairav.a. 

Kuru—Vi^wa-devas. 

Kuru-vatsa, 69. 

K u sa .—Dharmarany a. 
Ku^a-dhwaja—Vedavati. 

K U5a-dwipa—^Dwipa. 

Ku^amba—Gadhi. 

Ku^a-nabha—G)|fitachl, KanyiU 
kubja, Vayu. 

Kusarava -Maitreya. 
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Kii«ika, 74. 

Ku^a-ja =T)ro«a. 

Kn-tan u—K uvc ra, 

K nth umi—Uharma-sfistras. 
Kuvalayaswa, 69. 

1 ia^^hu—Dharma-fiastra. 
Lakhima-dcvi—Vi vada Chandra. 
Laksli ma «a (author) — iS'drada* 
tilaka. 

I ,aksliiiil-i)ati=Vislmu. 
Lalita-vhstara—Catliaa. 
Lamba-karaa—Gaaesti. 

Jjain bodara — Gaacsa. 
J^anka-dil'il-- Haiiumat. 

T^ava/ia^—D w'Tpa. 

1/ikhita — Dharma-^iistra, <S’an- 

kha. 

Lui|fa—BhriVu. 

Lochana —Vi.s-wa-de vas. 

Lohita=Mangala. 
ljoha-<laraka, ) ^ 

jolwwi'iuku, 

1 ioka-idiakshuh = Surya. 
ra)kak shi— 1 ) Ji arm a-jfiistra. 
Ixtka-niata -LakshmI. 

Lola= bakshmi. 

Lopa-in lid ra—A gasty a. 

Mada=Varii« a nT. 

M adainbara—Lok a-palo s. 

JVtadh ava—.biiin i iiiya. 
Aladhavachilrya—Sarva-dar^ana- 
aaiigraha. 

Aladhavl—Galava. 

M ad hu—Lava/? a. 

Aladhu—Mathura, 69, 
Alftdhu-dTpa=K fima. 
Madhu-prij'^a—liala-nUna. 
Madliu-sudana—Kai^ablia. 
Madhu-vana—Mathurfu 
M&dhyandiua-fakhOi—«S^atapatha- 
brahma?/a. 

A T adi ra—KadambarL 
Af adravas—V i^wa-de vas. 
Afaghri-bluiva=/S^rkra. 
Alahabhadra—Manasa. 

Maha—Bhairava. 


ATah^-chauda—Y ama. 
Alaliadhnti, 313. 

Alaha-kali=i )e vi. 

AfaJiamari=Devi. 

AIaliri-maya= Devi. 

AI aha- luaya—Patala. 
ATaha-naraka—Naraka. 
Alahiludcva—^ 5 iva 296. 
Afalia-padina—Loka-palas, Nid- 
hi. 

Malia-padma Nanda — Chandra* 
gupki. 

Afaha-prastlianika Parva, 192. 
Alaharajika— Guna. 

Afaha-rau r.ava—Naraka. 
Alaharouian, 313. 

ATaliasuri= Devi. 

Aiahaswat, 313. 

Alahatala—Patala. 

A fall .a-vich i—N araka. 

Afaha-vlrya — Sanjna. 

Alaha-virya - Stlrya 313. 

Alabc.<;a -=<Ji'iva, 

Alahcswari=Devi. 

A'Iahe.v\vari - ATatr/s. 
ATahisha-mardiiii — Devi. 

AI ahislimati—Kava?7a. 
Alahi-suta—Alaiigala, 
Alaitra-varn??]' = Agastya. 

ATakara—Nidhi. 

Alakara-kctu — Kama. 

Alalay a-gaii d h i ni—A^oginl. 

Alalini -Visravas. ^ 

AI al la-naga — Vatsy ay ana. 

AI aniata—B/v'ha s]>ati. 

Alamatil—Dirgha- tamas. 
ATaniateya=Dirgha-tainas. 
Alanima^a Bha^^a—Kavya Pra* 
ka&'a. 

Alana - Agastya. 

AT jinasas—Pi tria. 

Alauasyu, 69. 

Alanava s—Alanu-sanhit^ 
Afanda-jS'aui. 

AInndak;nI== Gangs, 

AI and a*pala—J arita. 

Alandara, 36. 

Maudara—Paucha>vnksha. 
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]\Ianc?avT, 47. 

Mani-bhitti—^Sesha. 

Afa/u-chaka—Chandra-kanto. 
Mani-dwipa—«Scsha. 

M a»i*ff riva=Ku vera. 
Mani'Diaiidapa—^S'csha. 
Mani-pura—Arjuua 23, IJabhru- 
vahaiia. 

Man 0* ja := Kama- 
Manu Savar/ii—Cbli 9 ,yii. 

Msira—Kfiiiia. 

Miirichi—A^i i sh wattas. 

MarjaiiT—Yo^iif. 

Mark a« </ey a—A n "iras. 

M firtt a/tffii—Adi ti. 

Mara (two), 313. 

Marud-vndha -Sapta-sindhava. 
M ariita—Marti ts. 

M uruti ^ Hanuniat. 

IVI ar nt-putra=Hamitna t. 
Maruls—Diti. 

Marutwaii = Iiidra. 

Matali—Yayatii 
Matali—Yogiiif. 

]VI atsj^a— U pari fh ara, 

M atsyodari -= Satya-vatl. 

Matangi — Devi. 

Maudgalya—Mudgala. 

^lauryas—Asoka, Cliandra-giip- 
fa. 


Maiisala-parva, 191. 

M.aya— F^atala. 

Mayai 189. 

M ay a-iu ta—Kama. 
Mayi=Kain:i. 

Mayn raja-Kuvera. 
Mayus—Kin-naras. 

Med as—Kai ^abb a. 

M cdh atitb i—Asanga. 
Medhavin, 70. 
Mcgba-vabaTica.::! Indra. 
Mcliatnu— Sapta-sindhava. 
Mekala, ) 

Mekiila-kanyS, J 
Mena—Aparna. 

Mem—i^ishablia. 
MinSksbi—Kuvera. 
Minoratha, 313. 


Misrakil-vaiia - Swarga. 
MitfLksharft—Su-bodhinl. 

Mitra—Aditya, Daksha 78, Va- 
runa. 

Mitra-inijn-a—Vira Mitrodaya. 
Mithila—Ninii. 

Mitrasaha—Kalmfisha-prida. 


:Devi. 


Mr/da, ) _ 

MjnV^ani, ) ~ 

Mridu, 70. 

Mnganka - Soma. 
M/vga-A-iras—Sandbya, Yajna. 
Mnkawrfa—Markanrfcya. 
Mrittikavatl—lUioja. 

M tv ty till jaya—<S'iva. 

M lib ira —Kama. 


Mukla-kcsl J >evT. 

Mtikmida--Visb/Mi—Nidbi. 
Mulak.a, 313. 

Munrfa K et u—Chiiinime^u. 
MuwcAi-mrda, 299. 

Muni, 106. 

M 111 il— Cliandra-gupta. 

Munlri Mi.vra, ) Aiiargba Kag- 
Miirfiri Nfi^ika, ) bavu. 
Munnnra-Krmia. 

Muni, 1O3, 167,174. 

Miiftala, 41. 

Mu sail = iJala-runia. 


Nablifiga, 313. 

Nabhaga—Manu. 

Nabli.'is, 313. 

Nabbas-ebara - Vidyft-dliar.a. 

M abhi—iJ/shabba. 

Nablii-ja-- Brahma, 58. 
Nadi-doba—Nandi. 

Nadi-ja—JJhishma. 

Niiga-dwipa — Bharata-yarsba, 
J)wipa. 

Nilga-kuntZala, 299. 

Niiga-malla—Loka-pala. 
Naga-iiiltba, ) . 

Naga-natbe«a, ) 

Nagantaka » Garuc^a. 

N aga-pasa—V#r u«a. 

Nsgas — Gandhai-vus, JnnamC' 
jaya. 
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Nagnajit, 162. 

N aigama—N i rukta* 

Naighan^uka—Nirukta. 
Nakshatra-natha=Soma. 
Nakaliatras—Daksha 77. 
Nuktancharas—liakshasas. 

Nala, 313. 

Nuliiil—Sapta-sindhava. 

Nanda—Nidlii. 

Naiula Pant/ita — Dattaka Ml- 
maiiMa, Vnijayanti. 

Naiidaka—Vi.shau, 36r. 

Naiidaiia—Indra 127, Kar/ia. 
Nandiiii—Dillpa, Vasisli^ha. 
NaiidivanUiaiia, 313. 

N arada—U tathya. 

Naradiya ])harnia-sastra — Nfi- 
rail a. 

Nara-Naraya7ia —Badarl, Dam- 
bhodbliava. 

Narantaka—Havana. 

Nara-raja=ICiivcra. 

Nava-ralha, 6y. 

Nilraj'aMa, 78, 

Nari-kavacha, 313. 

Narisby an la—M aixu. 

Niisatyna-’ A.<w ins. 

Navarchi = Mangala. 

N fiyaki—Y ogini. 

Notra-yoni Indra. 

Tsifliakrii, 70. 

Nblhana—Nidhi. 

Nidhi, 174. 

N i gh n a—Prascna. 

Nikara—Nidbi. 

N ikasba— I’mtri^anas. 
Nikashalinajas. 

Nikumblia—Ilhamimatl, 313. 
Nilakau^ha Bba^^a—Vyavabara 
Mayuklia. 

Nila--Midbi. 

Nila-vastra—Bala-r^ma. 

Nimi^—Janaka, Ksbcmaka. 
Niimsbii—Ninii. 

Niramitra, 70, Ksheraaka, Na- 
knla. y 

Nir-jara—Amnta. 

Nir-riti— Loka-palaa. 


Nir-vr»ti, 69. 

Nuakara^ Soma. 

Nuatha—Bala-rama, 41. 
NishEda—PnthL 
Nishadha (King) 313. 

Nisumbha—Devi. 

N itala—Fatal a. 

Niti-gbosha—Bnliaspati. 

N iii-jrataka—Bhartn-hari. 
Nitya= Dcvi. 

Nitya=Manas5. 

Nitya-yauvani-= Draupatll. 
Nn-chakshas ^ Rakshakas. 
NWcbakshusb, 70. 

Nriga—Dlifislita-ketn, Manu. 
Nrif-jagdhaa = Rakshakas. 
Nripanjaya, 70. 

Nyaksha — Parasu-rama. 

N yay a-bhasba—V atsy ayana. 

Ogba, 163. 

Osliadhi-pati=Soma. 

Padma—Nidhi. 
Padma-lanchhana=Devi. 

I^id ma-iiilbba=V isb nu. 

Padma vati—Manasa. 

Pahnava—Paldava. 

J^aila—Indra-pramati. 

Pai^hlnasi—Dhariua-^astra. 

I’aj ra—Kak sli ivat. 

I ’a j r iya—aksb i va t. 

Paladas — Rakshakas. 

Palalas = Rakshakas. 
l*alaiikasbas=Rakshakas. 

Pancb al i=D raiipadi. 

Pancbami = Draupadi. 
Pancha-vbisa — Praut/ha BrlLh- 
mana. 

Pancliaymdha=Vishnu. 

Panc^ya, 162. 

Pangu=A"ani. 

Pankti-grlva=RS,vana. 
Pannaga-n3sana= Oarue^o. 
Pan^Tila—Kba^wS,ngh. 

Pantli3.na—N araka. 

Parama— Tri-murti. 

Paramesh^a=Bmhmit 
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Parftngadal^ Ardha^narL 
Paran-ja—Indra 127. 

Paravani—Karttikeya. 
Paravnt, 69. 

Parijataka—Pancha-vrtksha. 
Paripatra—Kula-parvatas, 313. 
Pariplava, 70. 

Parivita, 57. 

Puriyatra—Kala-parvatas. 
Pamu6'a—Bhoja. 

Parshati= Draupadi. 

Pai'shai ^ KuntL 
l*arush7u—Sapta- sin dhava. 
Parushya—Indra 127. 

I'arvan—Bahu. 

Vasa —<S^iva 299. 

Piwa-bhrit=V aruna. 

I’asir-Yama. 

Pti^upata—Arjuna 22. 
Pasu-pati-A'iva. 

IMtilla, 37. 

I’aulastya=Kuvera. 

J 'auloiria—Kalaka. 

Parilomi—Indraai, 
l*uu 7 t£/raka, 168. 

Pavaka—Agni. 

I’avaiurnia—Agni. 

Pavainanya—Veda 351. 
Pavana-vyadlii—Uddhava. 
Pavaiil— Sapla-sindhava. 
Pavi—Vajra. 

Phala — Bala-rama. 

Phenapas—Pi tr/s. 

Pheui?vahin = Vajra. 

Pij a van a—Pai j avana. 

Piuaka— Si\a. 

Piiiga— Devi. 
l*»ngala—Loka-pala. 

Pifiuna ~ Narad a. 

Pitabdhi=Agastya. 

Pitha—162. 

Pi^ka-Rtliana—Kalika PurSna. 
Pi tn'-pati—Y ania. 

Ply usha - Amri la. 

Piy adasi=A^oka. 
Plaksha-dwipa—Bwipa. 
Plakshaga—Sapta-sindhava. 
Playogar-Asanga, 


Prablifi=Alak A 
FrabMkara—Soma 302. 
Prabbanu—Satya>bhama. 
Prabliasa—Vaau. 

Prachctaa—V aruna. 
Prachinabarhis — Prachetas, Sa- 
varaa. 

Pracliinvat—6g. 

Prachyas—Chandra-gnpta« 
Praghasus ~ Kaksbakas. 

I’rfig-j y otisha—A diti. 
Praharshaaa - Budba. 

Prablada— Nivata-kavaclia. 
Prftnsu—Manu. 

Prascna—J anibavat. 

Prascnajit—Jarnad-agni, 313. 
Prasna—Veda 34S. 

Prasusrutii, 313. 

1 ’rasfi ti—S wad bfi, S wfiiia. 
Pratibandbaka, 313. 

Pratibliaiiu—Satya-bhfiraa. 
PratikhJialtra, 70. 

Prati-inargaka - Saiiblia. 

I*ratlpa—/S^aubin n. 

Prati-iilt^bana—Puru-ravas. 
Prati-vindbya, 96, 18S. 

Piatyu$ba—Vasu, Vwa-karma. 
I’ravira, 69. 

Preta-raja=Yania 
I Vishada.swa, 313. 

Pnthu-lukbha—Champa. 
Prtthu-srava.s 69. 

Priti—Kati. 

PrlLi'jnabil— Uabii. 

Pi'iya-ma<lbu — Bala^rania. 
rriyam-va<laVidya-dhaira. 
Priya-vrata—DsikHiia 76, Dhru- 
va. 

Pulaha— Kardan aa. 

Piilaka-- Gaudliarva. 

Pulakanga—Varmia 338. 

Pulastya—Dbarma-sastra. 

Pulonia—74, Kalakil. 

Puloman—74, Indra 126. 
Pu7ifl^arika — Dig-gaja, Loka>pii* 
las, 313, ^ 

Pnn«fra>-I)Irgha-tamas. 
Pu7iya-jana8—Ku5a>sthall. 
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Puny a-j an as?=Yakshas. 
Pura-jyotis—Agni. 

Purandara—ludra. 

Puruliotra, 69. 

Purukiitsa, 106, 313, 
PurutniUia—Syavaiwa. 
Puru-ravas—Vwwa-dcvna. 
Piirva-gauga=Narmada. 

Push ail—AA'wina. 

Pusliari, 77. 

Piishkara, 57. 

Pii shkara- d wipa—D wipa. 
Piishkara-srajaii — A.<f\viii.s, 
Pushkara—Vani/ia, 337. 
Pushpa-daiita— iJig-gaja, Katy- 
ayuna, J^oka-pala. 
Puahpa-dliatms =:Kama. 
Piishpa-giri —Varuna, 338. 
Pnshpa-kctana— Kama. 

Pii sh pa-mi tra—Y avan as. 

Push pa-^ara ~ K amii. 
Puahpotka^a—Kutsa, Vwravaa, 
]*ushya, 313. 

Put—Maiida-pala, PWthi. 

T'u ti -in r/t ti k a—Naraka. 

1 hi t-kari—liliogavatl. 

Put-kari—Saras \v ati. 

llilga-laia—Pati. 
llaga-vr/nta - K.'iina. 

Pagliun .and an a l*ha/!^ac]i ii rya. 
Diiya Tatwa, Vyavaliara Tai- 
wa. 

Paghu-pati—Raglm. 

Ilaivata— -Kusa-sthali. 
Kaja--Tudra 126. 
llii j a-rsl j a—K11 v era. 

Kaj arslii » — Yay ati. 

Ikajas—Parana 246. 

]irija-.vekhara—Bala Kilmayana— 
Prachawr/a Panrfava. 

R,aj.asl - Devi, 
liaja-sfiya, 186. 

Kajatddri=Kailasa. 
liajata-dyuti llaiiumat. 
liaji—Ayus. ^ 

Kajo-guna—Tri-murtL 
llaka—Vi«ravaa. 


Bakshaka—A su ra. ‘ 
Rakshascnd ra—Kuvera. 
Bakta-daiitl -- Devi. 
Kakta-paksha=Garuc^iu 
Bakta-pas=Bakshasas. 
Bakta-vlja—Devi 87, 

Kama, ) 

Bamaua, J -Bama. 

Rama-deva—Vidvan-!Moda. 
Ramhlia—Ayus, 

Kaniyaka—T)\vipa, Jaml>u-dwi- 
pa. 

Raiitiiislra, 69. 

Rasa—Sapta-sindhava. 

Rasatala—Putiila. 

R.a.sayana—Garut^a. 
lia^mipas—Pitr/s. 

Rata-iiarieha -- K:inia. 
Ratliantara-kalpa—Brahma Vai- 
v.arta. 

Rathasth.o—Sapta-sindhava. 
Ratliavi ti—^S'y a va*'\va, 
Ratlia-yatra—Jagan-natha. 
Rathl-t.ara—Angirji.s. 
]iatn.a-garbha—Kuvera. 

Rail) aka ra—Vi viid a T :md& va. 
Ratna-silnu -- Meru. 
Ratna-varshuka—Puslipaka. 

Riltr i -cliai'as Bilk sli .asas. 
Raudraswa—69, Ghritaclii. 

Raul 1 in eya—Budha. 

I Can rav.a— Narak a. 


Rava« a —V ctlavali. 
Bavana-hrada—Maiiasa, *■ 
Ravani—Kilvan a. 


Riivi-nandana—Su-griva. 

Renii, ) T , 

Kenuka, \ 

S™ta, 

Reva—Kama, Rati, Narmada, 
ifibhii—Kn maras. 

JBibb iikslia—I ndra. 

Bibhiis—Aswins, Twash^n. 

AVclui, 70 . 

iStclias—Angiras, Yiddha'iS^ 
Labhanjika. 
i^mlilko—GS.lav& 
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JZtddh! = Dcvl. 

£»jtt-kaya =::Kiirttikeya. 
i^tjisha—Naraka. 

£tks—Veda 346. 
j^man taka=Mangala. 
i^t'ksho—69, 70, Kula-parvatas, 
Samvarana, ^z'shi. 

^{ta^ 3^3* 
i2/tadh>viija, 69. 

^Jtteyu—69. 
jKttujit, 313. 

Hochan a—Vis w'a-devas. 

Kodhaiiii -1 l>udlja. 

Kolii/?i —Budha. 

Rohit, 57. 

Roliitiu'wa — Agni, Haris-chan- 
dra, 313. 

Itucliaka, 69. 

Ruclii—Akfiti, Yajna. 

Jtutira—Bliairava, Dakslia. 

Lludra Bha^ta—Sniigara Xilaka. 
Kudra-deva—Wayati-cliaritra. 
Rudrfiai — Rcvi. 

lliila-parvataa, Saravaraxa, it/shi. 
Jiukiiiakavanlia, 69. 

Ilukin iwi —Lak^l uni. 

Rnnianvjit—Janiad-agnijlte/juka. 
RupapXra—Kama. 

Ruinra—Aru;?a. 

rt upa— Vi d agd 1 1 a Mfiil hava. 

Kiiru—BJiairava. 

Rurukii, 313. 

Rubli^dgu, 69. 

Sahhfi-parva. 191. 

(Sachi-'-Kut.sa. 

Sada-d a n a—Loka-pala. 

Sada-gul a=V ayu. 

Saday wa— Siva,. 

Sruliiya—Sfidlij^aa, 

SaJiasra-kira«a—Surya. 
SaJiasraksha—la d ra. 
Sahasra-nania—Vislinu 361. 
Sahosranika—U dayana. 
Sahishnu—Pulaha. 

Sahya—Kula-parvatas. 

Saiiid havoa—J ay ad -ratha. 
iSkiney a=Satyaki 


Sainhikeya=Rahu. 

<S'aiuyas—Garga. 

Sairibha—Swarga. 

Sairindhrl - Draui>adl. 
tSlfika-d w ipa—D wipa. 

Sakukola—Naraka. 
iSiikaln—Madra. 

^akain-bhari: BcvL 
6'akrin- >SVilivriliaiia. 

/Sakliala -silk lui— Friitisakhya. 
iSiikiui—Laii kfi. 
jS'akra-dhanus—Indra 127. 
» 9 akra-dhwaj()tthana—India 127. 
^Vikta—Kall ka riufuia. 

«Sak ti-dliara—Kilrtlikeya. 

Sii ktri— Parasa ra. 
jS'akaiii—Rur-yodliana, 69 , 1 S 6 . 
iSukyus—Cliuiidra-gupta. 
jS’alaiikayaiia— Nandi. 

Saliltura—PilHini. 

»Sali-sfika—Man ry a. 
^'iilnmla-dwjpa—Dwipa 
<S':ilinali—Naraka. 

^Ttlmali n — (Jann/a. 

Salotlariya- Paaiui. 

.Valya-jiarva, 191 . 
fS'aniaiia - V-aina. 

(S'ainaiii-i^liadas-. K,~tkshasn.s. 
Samn iiga—A.'^b fa vakra. 
»S*aina[ituka-- Kama. 
Samaiifa-|>anchaka — ParaA’u- 
r:i]ua. 

Sfiina I’iija BikHliita—Bhfirta- 
nartaka, *b'ri iJaina Cliarita. 
*Sambba Vajra. 

Sambhula, 313. 

<S'ainblni—V i-davati. 

(Siinii -garblia—iS'anu. 

Siiiiiiii, 70. 

Samnati—K ratu. 

Sainjiratapana—Naraka. 

Sam udra-i‘li u 1 n ka -■ Agastya. 
Samiidrarn- Setii-bandha. 
Samudrfivu=Tiniin. 

Samvara/ia, 69. 

Samvamna—rn. 

Samvarta—Dhnrma-sdstra, Ma- 
, rulta, Avatiira, 36. 
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Samrarttaka — Atirva, Bala>r 3 - 
ma. 

Samyati, 69. 

Saiiaka—Loka. 

Sananda—Loka. 

8anat - Brahma. 

San at-kiiniara—Loka. 
Saiidhya-balaa - IlAkshasas. 
Sandhyjl—-Kalika Purana. 
Sandhya, } ^ 

Sandliyiinsa, } 

Sundipani, 16& —Panchajana. 
Sangata—Maiirya. 

Sanhara—Bhairava. 

Saiihara — iV'aha-pralaya. 

Sanhuta— Naraka. 

Sanhatfwwa, 313. 

»Sani—Gaacsa, Ja^ayu. 

5 'ani-prasQ=Clihaya. 

Sanjaya, 313. 

San jivana— Naraka. 
tSankara Dikshita — Pradynmna- 
vijaya. 

Sfinkasy a— K iisa-d h waj a. 

( Dliamna-sfistra. 
Aanldia, | 

iS^anklianablia, 313. 
tS^ankhayana BruhmnTia—Bnih- 
inana. 

Sa nkslicpa «yankara-vijaya — 
«Vaukara V. 

^S'aak u—Nava- ratna. 

Sannati, 69. 

Saiis!lra-guru=Kama. 
iSantii—^i^^shya-srmga. 

San tan a —Pa n cha-vr/ksha. 
»Siantanava =: Bliishuia. 

Santati, 69. 

jJJauti-pai-va, 191. ’ 

Sapta-j i liva=A gni. 

Saptaichi .= A^n i. 

♦Vara-bliii = Karttikcya, 
iS'aradii - Saraswatl. 

(k 9 nradwata=KWpa. 

Saraswatl—Kavaslia. 

Saraswatl (river)—Bralimavartta. 
<S^ara<vaiia—Nandlsa. 

Sarayu, Saryu—Sapta-sindhava. 


Sarisr/kta—Jarita. 
iSiarkara-bhumi— Pfltala. ' 

iS^arngi-deva—Sangiia-ratnfikara. 
«S'arngik 9 .—Jarita. 

^arngin, ) 

SamRi-ptol, f=V«hmi. 

Sarojin = Brahma. 

Sarparati -■ Garucfa. 

Sarpa-sattrin Janamejaya. 
Sarpis—Dwipa. 

Surv'abhauma, 69. 

Sarva-bhauma—Dig>gaja, Loka* 
pala. 

Satvaga—Bbima. 

Sarvakaina, 313. 

Sai‘va-kama—^ 7 iitu-par«a. 
Sarva-mangala—Devi. 
Sarva-mcdha—Viswa-karmtl. 
iS^arv{i»i--])evl. 

Sarvatmii—Tri-miirti. 

Sarvatraga—BJii ma. 
Sarva-varman—^Ka-tantra. 
6^aryata—Chyavana. 

/Saryati—Haibaya. 

^S'aryati—Manu. 
iS'a^abiridu, 69. 

<f?a*a-d barman—Maury a. 

Sasartu - - Sapta-sindhava. 

(f?a.5iyasl—SyavO^wa. 

*y:l.s\vata, 313. 

»SVwwat*is=: Vyasa. 
tS'atadyiinina, 313. 

^atakrilda—Viiadha. ^ 

^'ata-k ratu=Ind ra. 

/S'atanattda'=- Gotama. 
iS^atanika, 96. 
iSatanika (two), 70, 1S8. 
5 ata-parwa —Siikra. 
iS’atarudriya —iSi i va. 

Satata-ga ~ Vayu. 

5 atatapa—Dbanna-siTstra. 

Satl—Augiras, Daksha. 
Sati=Devi. 

Satra-jit, ) JSmbavat, Pra* 
Sattrajita, ) sena, 167. 
5 atru-ghii a—Madhu. 

5 atrujit, 69. 

Sattwa—Parana. 
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Satwa'gu;m—^Tri-mUrti. 
Satwa<Pur&na—Tri-iniirti. 
Satwata, 70. 

Satya-dlir*ti—Kripu, 313. 
Satyadhn'ti—Dhnslita-ketu. 
Satyadkwaja, 313. 

Satyaketu, 69. 

Saty a —\ iswa- dc vaa. 

Satyaratha, 313. 

ISatyaratlii^ 313. 

8aubala - tS'akuni. 

Saubali := Gaudhari. 

Saubaloyi—Guudliari. 

Saubha, 162. 

Saubhadra — Abhimanyii, 
Saudilsa=Kalmasha-puda. 
iSaunaka—Affwalayaiia, Bnliad- 
devatjl, Gn'tsa-inada, PrSti- 
sak}iyaa. 

Saiimanas)!—Lokn-pala. 
i^uuinya—Bbarata-varsba, Bud- 
ha, Dwipa. 

Sail niyas—Pitr/s. 
ibaunakiya Cbatur3dbyayika — 
Pnitisakhya. 

Saunauda—Bala-rama, 41, jSlii- 
sala. 

Sauptijca-parva, 191. 
Saura-Purana=^ Brahma Purium. 
Sauti—Naimisha. 

Sauviras—J ayad-ralliii. 
iSavala Kama-dhcuu. 

Savaraa—Mem. I 

Savaraa—Saranyii. 
iSayani Chandra iSblchara, I^fa- 
dhuraniruddha. 

Sa-yoiii — Indra. 

iS^ckhara—Dhfirta-samugania. 

Sena=Kdrt tikcya. 

Scua-pati=Karttikcya. 
Setu-kavya—Setu-bandha. 
iS^evadhi—N idhi. 

Sha<f-angas V cdangas. 
Sha^-koiia=V ajra. 

Sha/-pura—Nikumbha. 
Shodaeansu=iS'ukra. 

SiddhaH—Amnia. 

Siddha-scna=Karttikcya. 


-Stghra, 313. 

^ikhan<fini—Stlifina. 
iSina—Garga. 

Sindhu-dwipa, 313. 

Siudliu—Sapta-sindhava. 
Sindhu-sauviras—Juyad-ratha. 
Sinha-ratbi -- Devi. 

Sinha-ViUiini -= Dcvl. 

Sinhika—Kotii, ihihu. 
* 9 ira:i-prida-~ Varna. 

Sita -Lakshnii, Yedavati. 
^ita-ruark*hi=Soma. 

Sita (river)—Sapta-sindhava. 
Sitanana Garurfa. 
Sitanfu.-Soma. 

Si^eyus, 69. 

Sitoda—Manaria. 

6'iva—Aidha-nari, Arjumi, Bhn- 
gu- 

»S'iva-duti=Dcvi. 

*S'iva-g}iarinji-ja—Mangala. 

6'i va-mrman— Prahhlda. 
(Siiva-ickhara- Soma. 

Sinara—Kama. 

Sinarta Bh at/achurya — V y ava- 
hara Tatwa. 

Smartava—^S'ankariicharya. 

Smnti—Anginis, Dharma-ftistra. 
Sniina-yatra—J agau-n atha. 

Soma—Bnliaspati, Vuch, Vusu, 
Veda 347. 

Soma-de va J SJiat/a—Katha-sari t- 
sagara. 

Somapas—Pitns, Nannada. 
Sotna-A'aniiaii— Maurya, i’rah- 
liidu. 

Soraodbhava ~ Narmada. 
Sonita-pura—Aniruddha. 

^SViiddha—Angiras. 

(SVaddha-deva=Y ama. 

Srash/n--Brahma, 59. 
iSVavasti—Lava. 

^Vavasta, 313. 

6Vibhanu —Satya-bhn ma. 

# Dasa Kumara Cha- 
AnDa«rfi,| rito, Klyya-datja. 

Sti Haraha Deva^Naga-nandaua, 
liatndvall. 
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Hti Haraha—Nnishadha Charita. 
/S'rl-kantha=Bhava-bhtiti. 

Sri Krishna Tarkalankara—Day a 
Krama Sangraha. 

>9ri-natidaiia=Kama. 
iSTringara-sataka—Bhartri-hari. 
*SWn gara-yon i—Kama. 

Sri l*ai'vata=jSirI ^Saila. 

^SVI Sililana—«S'aiit>i-mtaka. 
jS'ruta (two), 313. 

#S'ruta-ilcva—i 5 /i«upala. 
/Vruta-karmau, 96, i88. 
»Vruta-kirtti, 96,188—Kusa-dhwa- 
ja. 

^S^riita-soma, 96,188, 

Srutay'Xf), 313. 

Stainba-iiiitra—Jaritil. 
Sthann=AS'iva. 

Sthiipatya-vcda—Viswa-kamia. 
Stii Parv.a, 191. 

Su-bala—GaTidhSxI, iS^akuni. 
Sii-bandhu—Gaupiiyana. 
aS’u bhuchfira— Y o^i ni. 

<S\iblia-<l anti—Loka-pfil as. 

Sii- bb a<lra—A n iriiddlia. 

»VubhaM^i—Kati. 

Subli Sinn—Salya*bluima. 

Subhasa, 313. 

S ubl las warns—Pi tns. 

Su-bbsita—^D utsia^ada. 

AS’iicbi, 313. 
aVucIu — Agni. 

Su-dsikahi nii —JDi Ilpa. 

8ii-dar$aua, 162, 313. 

8iidsisa, 313. 

Huddhodanji—^Kapila. 

Sn-dcsbnsi —Dir^ha-tamas. 
HndlisVliara-- (hirurfa. 

Su>(lbainvan—^/iJ/bbns, 313. 
Su-dhauwaii — ViJwa^ksvrIll8l. 
8udha-pslni = Dbanwantari. 
»Stidbiivuts—Pitris. 

»Vfi<l ras—Abblra. 

Sndyumna, 69. 

Sub nisi—Dirgha-tanias. 

Suhotra (two), 69. 

Su-hotrji—SsibaAleva. 

Sii-jsita—Haihaya. 


Su-kalsis-—Pitris. « 

Sa-kanya—Chyavana. 

Su-kalius—Pitris. 

Sukha—Varuna 338. 

Suketu, 69, 313. 
iS'ukra=Agni. 

«Siukra—Kacha. 

Sukta—^Veda 346. 

AS>ukti-niati, 71. 
iS'uktiinat—Kula-pan'atas. 
Sukumara, 69. 

Su-lakshana—oginl. 
Sumad-8ltmaja=Apsara3. 
iS^sinaka—Gritsa-rnada. 

Sii-msill—Kaikasl. 

Su-maini—Daiiisi. 

Sumanas, 313. 

Su-mantu—D}iarina>5astra. 

S u-ni an tu—^Kaban db si. 

Sn-niati—Indra-dyumniu 
Su-mati—Sagara. 
iS^iimbbsi—^DcvT, 87. 

»Su-niiti*a—Da.sa-ratha. 
iS^una-hotra—G n'tsa-mada. 
Su-nainan, 162. 

Su-nandsi—Yoginl. 

Sunaya, 313. 

SuTidsira-ku/sfiu—Ilnnulyana. 
Sundsira JSlhrsi—Abhirama-mani. 
Sunitha, 69. 

Su-nitha-- <Si$n-psila. 

ASninti—Dbniva. 

S iinga — J^ushpa-mitra. 

Sunrita—Dhruvsi. 

Su-parisa—Garurfa. 

SupdKwa, 313. 

Suprir.sw:i—Vsii blirsij a. 

Su-pratika—Dig-gajsi, Loka* 
palas 
iS^ura, 70. 

Sum —Knntl. 

Sura—Dwipa. 

Sursi—-VaniManl. 

Surablii—Kuma-dlicnu. 
ASdralihlrsis—^A bhira. 

Sursidliipa—Iiidra. 

Siiiangana « Apsaras. 

(Shuras—Abhira. 
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l^-rasfir-^aga, Yiitus. 
iS'Qrascnas—162, Kiint!. 

Suratha, 69. 

Sureiidra-jit=Garurfa. 
Suruchi—Dhruva. 

Surya—Pilshan. 

Sfi rya-j a=Y ainu na. 

Siiaandhi, 313. 

Susannan—Arjuna 23. 

Sushena—Jauiad-agui, Bct^u- 

ka. 

tSiush^ia—Kiilsa. 

Su-sHa—Yaiini. 

Sutshuma—Sapla-sindhava. 
Sasruta, 313. 
jS^u^uma—iS'ukra. 

Su-s wail has—Pitns. 
Sfita=Kav»a. 

Siitala—Patfila. 

Su-tapas—Devaki. 
iS'utiidri—Sapta-sindhava. 
Suvaraaroiua, 313. 

Suvar«a-kriya — Garuc/a. 

SnviUiu, 69. 

Su-yswas—ISTanrya. 

Sii-yo(l]iana - -iJiir-yodhana. 
Swudha—Anjjiras, Pit/'iS. 

SwuJiii—Agni. 

Swahi, 69. 

Swanaya ---Kakshlvat. 
i^wa-phalka — AkrOra, Gan- 
diiiT. 

Swar-bhaiiu—Satya-bhanw. 
Swar^a—Tudra. 

Swarga-pati~ Indra. 
Swargarohawa-parva, 192. 

Swaru =Vajra. 

Swar-vaidyaii _ Aswins. 
jS'wiUvwa—Bliairava. 

Swati—Surya. 

Swayambhoja, 70. 

<Sweta---.A^ukra. 

S weta-roliita=Ganiffa. 
(Sweta-A’aharia=Aijuiia. 
jS^wcta-vaji=Soma. 

Sweti—Sapta-.siudhava. 
jSj'amii—Devi. 
jS'yamtinga—Budha. 


Syamantaka—Vishnu 361. 
iStyeni—Sampati. 

Taittiriya—PriitwfLkhy.o. 
Takshaka—Astika. 

Takshaka- Vi6‘wa-karma. 
'rakslia-sihl —Janamcjaya. 
Tala—Piitiila. 

Tala—Patella. 

Tslla-dliwaja “ Bala-ruina. 
Talajunghas—Balm. 
Talatala—l’atala. 

Tanias, 69, 77, 246. 
I’anias-Piiniwa —Tri-mfirli. 
Tllniisra - Narakn. 

Tanio-guwa- Tri-infirli, 
Tamra-chin/a— Hhui reiva. 

'J amra-karwi--Jioka-palas 
Tanira-vania—Bh.lrata-varsha, 
Dwi]ia. 

Trw/rfava—A'iva, Nandi. 
Tanf^ava-irilika Naiid i. 

Tansn, 69. 

'ra]>ami—Namk.a. 

Tapati—(’lilijiyu, Kum. 

Tilni—Ball. 

Tfiiii—Ball, B/vhaspati, Budlni 
Devi. 

I’araka—Bfi ma. 
Taraka-jit=Ka,rttikcya. 
Taraka-iiiaya—Briliasjtati. 
'J'aranl.'i—/Vyavaswa. 

Taraswin — Garn//a. 

Tarkhliya- (.lariu/a, 
Tariinncclichliu . Blijshnia. 

Tfiv isha - S wai ga. 

TavishI Jayautl. 

Tignia, 70. 

Titha-Kiima. 

Toinara-d I liira—Agni. 

Traiiga — Saubha. 

Trasadasyu —Purukuisa, Nar- 
niadii, 313. 

Trayelnina, 313. 

Tri»dliaiiwan, 313. 

Tri-divam -Swarga. 

Trigai-tta, 187.* 

Tn «a-bi nd u—Mavie^a. 
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Tri-pathn-gft=Ganga. 
Tii-j)isliiai)am S warga. 
Tri-A'ankii—llurk-cliaudra, Satya- 
vrata. 

Tjvslni—v\ niruddha. 

'r l is 1 ) ^a I n a— Sap ta-.s i nd] la va. 
TrL-Aikliii?- Rava«a. 

'Fi'i -si ras 1 lavaaa. 

Tri-sratah -(kinga. 

Tri-.vrila, 299. 

Tri-yiitnii-- Yamiuiil. 

'rryatiibaki - Devi. 

Ttiliidliara—Jajali, 

Tiw/t/ikeras—Hailiaya. 

Tuiiga— Riidha. 

Tungl'a, 166. 

Twa.slit;‘i" Saraayii. 

Ucliiithya—Dirgha-tamas. 
Uduvasu, 313. 

Udayana, 70. 

Uddsilaka—Asliifavakia. 

U<ldruna : Yarnaa. 

Udgiitiv—Veda 350. 
IJdgitlia-'Oin. 

Udyoga-pan’a, iQi. 

Ugra- >Viva. 

I'gra-d ha 11 \vati — 11 id ra. 

Uktlia, 313. 

U1 muka -1 iiila-raina. 

Ulfika --Indra. 

TTmil—Apaiv/a, Dak'^Iia, 7S. 

U 11 -mat t a - - Rl lairuN a. 

Unnati —(ranif/a, 

313- 

I’^paliutas—l’it/7s. 

TT])ai’i clia ra—Satya vatl. 

U pasuiida—Muka. 

TTjioiidra, 166. 

\ Trdliwa-liika - Swatga. 

Urja—N^isishiha, 342. 

Iji-javaha, 313. 

Crmila—Lakshmai/a. 

Uru—Aiigiras. 

TJrva—Aurva. 

Ui va.vi —N.iia Niirayana. 
l^rvT—IVithivI. “ 

Uauiios—B v/liaspati, 69. 


Usha-pati—Aniruddhit 
U shmapoa—Pitna. 

Usliaa, 70. 

Uifinara—Galava, <S^ivi. 

Utathya—Angiras, Bharadwaja, 
Dirgha-taiiias. 

IJ tiiildaka—^S^arablia. 
l^ttaina—Dhruva. 

U t tan ka—Dliundli u. 

TJ ttara—Abbinianyu. 

Ut t ara-kimrfa—KamSyana. 
Uttara Kuru—Dwipa, Jambu-d. 

Vacliaapati Misra—Blifimatl, Vi- 
vada Mitrodayn, Vyavahara- 
Chintilmaai. 

Vacli - viraj —ach. 

V adaveyau r_ Aswina. 

V agu’wari=Saraswati. 

Vaibhra —- Vaikun/ha. 

Vai bh riija-lok a—Barb ishads. 
Vaidclii— V^aidcha. 

V aidiiatra — Sanat-kumara. 

V aidbyata—^Yaina. 

Vaidya-nfitba Vachaspati—Cbit- 

ra-yajiia. 

Va i j ayaiita—I n d ra, 127. 

Vai k II ii/ba-iiat lia VtJjIiau. 

V\ai kart tan a=Jvarna. 

Vainubotra, 70. 

V'ainato>a -- (Jarn^/a. 

Va i ragi—Loka. 

V ai ragy a-A-at aka—Bliarln-hari. 
Vairj'ijas— 

Vairoflii — Bfina. 

Va i A’ai n ]>a y a.n a — Y-. i j ua walkya. 

Va i .sb Huvl—M ;i tm. 

Vai,vi avana -■ Kuvera. 

VaiA’w anara—Agni, KalakA 

V a ivaswata r- Y aiiia. 

Vaja—iSiblms. 

Vajaaaneyi-pratwakhya—Prati* 
Arakliya. 

Viija.'^ani—Veda 349. 

Va j a - ATa varja—Nach Lketas. 

Vajin—Veda 349. 

\’^ajra—Aniniddlia. 

Vajra-datla—Arjuna 33. 
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Vajra-jit=: Garutfa. 

Vajra-kaiua—Maya. 

S Pradyumna- 
Vajra-imU.a, j _ 


V ajra-pa»?i=ladra. 

Va kya-padiy a—Iihai*tr*-har i. 
Vala—[iidra, Trita. 

V ulu'bliid—Ind ra. 

Valmlki—IIannmaii>nataka. 
Varna—Kiliiia. 


Vaniana— Dij^-^aja, Loka- pa 1 a. 
V:unc.«wara-~ 1 iiaga. 
Vaiia-parva, igi. 

Varada Raja—Lagliu Kauniudi. 
Vslrawavata, 185. 

V'^ara-piada — Agastya, Lopfi- 
mudra. 

Vararuchi—Katyayana. 

Varga—Veda, 346. 

Vari-loma— Variiaa. 
Varwa-kavi— Kii vera. 


V arttika—Katyayana. 
VaniMa—Ad itya. 

V'arn H a-~lilirirata-varsha. 
Varuwa—U tatliya. 
VarnMa-(hvIpa— Dwipa, 
Vasava-datta—Ratiiavali. 
Vasava—ludra. 


V ashka las—Vasisli^lia. 

V aaisli/Jia.s—V'^aslsh^lja. 

Vasu—Jainad-agni, Remikii, Ut- 
tilua-pfida, Vkwa-devas. 
Vasi^aiia, 70. 

V asnd lia-iiagara—V aruna. 
Vasu-dliarii- Alaka. 

Vasiiki—Kndrn, <SV'slia. 
Vasu-seiia-- Kama. 

V asu-sthali=Alaka. 

Vatsa, 69. 

Vnswokasara—Sapta-sindhava. 
Vatsa—Ratnavali. 

Veda, 36. 

V eda-niitra =: .S^akalya. 

Vedas—Jata-v edaa. 

Vedhfis—Brahma 59, Satya-vrata. 
Vena—Pnthi. 

V clala-blia^^a—N ava-ratna. 
Vibhu, 69. 


Vibhu—.^tbhus. 

V'ibudtia, 313. 

V ichfira- bli u—Yama. 

Vidagdha ^Sakalya—yajnawal- 

kya. 

Vidaiblia—69, Jyamaglia. 

Vidhi — JJrahiua, 59. ^ 

^'idl^-pata la—Batii la. 

Vidfiratlia, 69, 70. 

idy a-i j agara— V id y araay a. 
Vighna-lifiri, ^ 

■\ 7 * r ^ \ 

Vijaya--Arjima 187. 

Vijaya--Devi, Salia-deva, Yuma. 
Vijaya (Kings), 313. 

N’^ijaya (patala)—Patala. 

V ijiianu BhiksIiu—Sankliya-sara. 
\'i karttana—' K iirini. 

Vikart tana — iSiiry a. 

Vikr/ta, 77. 

Vikr/ii, 69. 

Viki'.kshi, 313. 

V'iloina ■ V^^rlw<a 338. 

V’^iiii.'iiia -Indra 127. 

Vina—Naradii. 

V i II iwau a—Mad 1 1 ya-desa. 

Vinata—(hirm/a, (hirucfa Pu- 

rai^'i. 

Vin.-iyakn, 

V'iijayak.% 

Vindhya •• Knia-parvalas. 
Vindhya-kii/a-- -Agastya. 
Vindbya-va.sini=:Dcvi, PKha- 
.stliana. 


Gnruri?a. 


V i I —Sai^t a-.sind hava. 

Vi’i»racliilti—Ketu, Riihu. 
V'lra-bliiidra, 78. 

Viraj—IViflii, Vaeh. 

Vira-n agara—Kidjiglio. 
Vini^a-pai-va, 191. 

Vinipjlksli.a—fioka-p.aln.s. 
Vi.vakha-datta — Mudra>Rak> 


shasa. 

Visala—Vaisala. 

Vjslia, 36. 

ViBlia-liaiTi=MaiKisa. 

VisliHii—Bhngn. Daksha, 79. 
V ishau-diita=Praka«as. 
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Vishnu-gupta=ChanaTcya. 

V ishnu-gupta—Kaundiny a. 
Vishnu-ratlia=Ganida. 

V ishnu-sarmaii—Paucha-tantra. 
Vismtavat, 313. 

Vwwagtiawn, 313. 

V i.¥wa-j i ^ V ai'iiua 338. 

V w^aka—K r/ish «a. 
Vi«wa-karman—34, Stirya. 
Viswami tra— 11 aris-cl laiidra. 

V kwa-natlia— Kilghava-vilasa, 
Sail itya-darpana. 

Viswa-iifitha (dramatist)— Mt'i - 
gaiika-icklia, 

Vi«wa-rupa. 

Vijjwasalia, 313. 

Vi A-wiivasu—Jam ad-agni. 
Vwwe-devas -Daksha. 
Vijwcswara liliaf^a — Suhod- 
hini. 

Vitahavya, 313. 

Vilala —Patfila. 

Vitcasta—Sapla-sindbava. 
Vitatha—69, CJarga, Kajiila. 
Viti-liotra—Uailiaya. 

Vitu»w/a—T iin(/a. 

Vivaswat, - Siirya. 

V i vaswa ti—S ury a, 

V iy ad-ganga—(J anga. 

Vr/ddlia—Dliarma-sastra. 

Vr /dd Jia-Manii—Manii. 
Vmldha-i/arma—Danta-vakti’a. 
VWliad-garb ha—iVi v i. 
A'’r<had-ratha—Jara-sandha. 
Vrdaiu-manas — J ayad-ratha. 

V rthati—Angada. 


Vnlian-Manu—Manu. 

Vrijinivat, 69. 

Vrika, 313. 

V n'shan-aswa—^Mena. 

V nsha-parvau—Druhyu. 
Vnsha-parvan—Sarmisbdia. 
Vrishniraat, 7a 

Vnshni—Andliaka, 69. 
VWtra—Dadhyanch, Indra. 

V yadha—^Dharma-vyadha. 

V y amas—Pi tris. 

Vyoman, 69. 


Yadah-pati=Varuwa. 

Yildavus, 161. 

Yajna—Akati. 

Yaj na-sciii=Dranpadl. 
Yajtiawalkya—^Veda 34S. 
Yajne.?a, ) , 

Yttjn«CT-ar». j =Vid>»u. 

Yakslia-raja=Kuvera. 

Yama —Nacbiketas. 

Y a nia-dii ta—Y ama. 

Y amas—A k iit i. 

Y amiin a—Sap ta-sindbava. 

Yuudhcyt’ I Yiidhi-slKhira, 3S1. 

Yoga-cbarallanuniat. 

Y oga-sid dha—Vi«wa-kuiTiiiL 
Yud 1 la j i t—Audbaka. 

'S''ud ha-kiltida—Haiiiuyana. 

Y iidba-raiiga—Karttikeya. 

Y udh i -sb ^bira—Jay ad-rat ha. 

Yuvaiiaswa—PIari ta, Mau^hatrt, 
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Yuva-raja, 1S5. 
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AT)orif;incs—Dasyna. 

Adam’s iJridgc — ltjima<sctn, 
Sctu-Landha. 

Adi sadra—Ah i-ch hatva. 
Adoption—Dattuka. 

Aerial car—Pushpaka, Karta- 
virya. 

Aerial city—Satihh a. Visinfipana. 
Ages of the world—Yaga. 

Ahirs—Abhiras. 

A hura—Asiira. 

Alexander the Great—Chandra- 
gnpta. 

Algebra —A rya-bha^a— Vija-ga- 
iiita, Biiaskaraeliarya. 
Akcsines—Asiknl, Sax>ta-siiul- 
Imva. 

Andara)—Andhra. 

Andiibarius—Ai'y'a-hha^a. 
AtiJjalwara—I’attanu. 

Anna Perenna—Anna Pur«a, 

A n tiochus — Y a vaiias. 

Aiiwiir-i Suhaili—Paiicha-taiitra. 
Aphrodite—Apsaras, Lakshmi, 
tS^vikra. 

Archery—^Dlianur-vcda. 

Architect—Vi«\va-karma. 
Architecture—Sthapatya-veda. 
Ari thmc tic—Bhilskaracliarya. 
Arjabahr—Arya-bha<la, 

Arrah—Eka-chakra. 

Ars Erotica—Sankhayana. 

Assam—Kalika Purana. 
Astronomy—Arya-hha^a, Jyoti 
fiha, BliiiskarAcharya. 


Atmosphere—Antailkslia. 
Atomic School—Durban a. 

Aurora—Aruaa, Ushas. 

Baccluis—Soma 302. 

Jiactriau Greeks—Yavanas. 
liactrians—Ihilhikas. 
llai rat— M atsy a, Vira/a. 

Baitiil PacliTsI—Vetala Pancha' 
viiiA'iti. 

IJalkh—Balhi, Balhika. 

Bands river, 62. 

Banda—Chitra-ku^a. 

I barbarians—M Inehch has. 

Bears—Jamba vat, iiauia, Ka* 
vatia. 

Bcder—Vi darhh a, 

Bchac—Vi tasta. 

Benares, 153. 162, 16S. 

Bengal—Anga, Baiiga. 

Betwa river—Vetravatl. 

Bhils —Nishatla. 
liibasi s —N''ipa«;l., 

Bihar—Magadha, Videha. 

Birar—Kosala, Vidarbha. 

Boar—Avatara, Brahma. 
Boglekand—Chedi. 

Bow, wonderful—Gune^iva, Ra¬ 
ma. 

Buddhism, 26, 27, 

Byas—^^Sapta-sindhava, Vipfisa. 
Byetuniee—V aitaranl. 

Calingffi—KXI i nga. 

Cannibal imps—PvitiLKinas. 
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Canogyza—Kanya-kubja. 
Canopus—Agastya. 

Cape Comorin—Kanya-kumarl. 
Capricorn ns—Makara. 

Caniaiic —Kar/mfa. 

Castes—^T^rna. 

(’cylon—Banka, Havana. 
Chanilail —Chedi. 

Chariot, aerial — Karta-vlrya, 
Pushjjaka. 

C hari tes —1 lari ta. 
(!hiiiril>~8apta-sindhava. 
Cliurniiig of ocean—Anm'ta. 
Cirrliadfc—K i riltas. 

Cities, the sacred—Nagara. 
Cornorin, Cape—KumurL 
Conch—Panchaj anya. 

Con j c veram—Kiinchi. 

Conscience—San j na. 

(Continents—Dwipa. 

Coromandel—Chola-Ma«c?ala. 
Cow, the wonderful — Kama* 
dlicnu. 

Ch’eation—Apava, Daksha, Brah¬ 
ma, Br/liaspati, Mann. 

(Creator—Brahma, Hiranya-gar- 
bha, Prajapati, Viswa-karina, 
Cupid—Kama. 

Dawn—Anina, Ushas. 

Bead, the—Yama. 

Death—Nirr/fci. 

Deities—Dcv^itas, Ganas. 

Deluge—Avatara, Mann. 

Demons—^Astiras, Daityas, Da- 
navas, Darbas, Dadhyancli. 
Dictionary—Abhidhana, Artiara- 
kosha. 

Differential calculus—^Bliaskara- 
charya. 

Dionysus—Soma 302. 

Dioskouroi—Aswins. 

Doab—AntarvedT. 

Dogs of Indra and Yama—Sa- 
ramii and Sarameyas. 

Drama, 47, 49. 

Dramatists—Blmva-bhfiti. 
Drought, demon of—^Vr»tra. 


Durds—Darada. 

Diyads—V ana-charia. 

D warf—Avatara. 

Earrings—Aditi. 

Earth—Avatara, Prithivi. 

Earth, milking of- -Prithi. 
I’.clcetic School—Darsaua 82. 
Ecli])scs—Graha, Rithn. 

Egg of tlie world—Brahma. 
Elejiliaiit, aerial—Airavata—Dig- 

Eolns—Vayu. 

]‘Cos—Uslias. 

Eras—jS'aka, Samvat. 

Erinnys—Sarameyas. 

Erraiiahoas ) Chaiidra-gupta, 
river ) Pti/ali-putra. 
Esoteric writings—Upanishads, 
Veda 345. 

Ethics—N iti-«astras. 

Etymology—N iruk ta. 

Exoteric writings—Veda 345. 

Faith—Sraddha. 

Fauns—Vana-chavas, 

Female principle, worsliip of— 
Tanlra. 

Fiend s—Piochas. 

Fiery weapon—Agneyastra. 

Fire—Agni. 

Fish—Avatara, Brahma. 

Fortune, goddess of—LakshiiKl. 

Gambling —-Malm-bharata, Nala. 
Gandarii—Gandlni ra. 

G and ari t i s—Gaiulhdra. 

Ganges—Gjuigii. 

Ganymede—McdhiitithL 
G oms—Nava-ratnn. 

Ghosts—Bhutas —\ ctala. 

Giants—Daityas, Danavas, Dad- 
byanch. 

Glossary—Nigham^n, Nirukta. 
Goblins—^Bhutas, Vetala. 

Gogra—Nidagha. 

Grammar—Mahfl-bhashya, Pa- 
nini, Vyakarana. 



GENERAL 

T3lrcaf*!B?ar— 

Greeks—Kala-yavana, Yavaiias. 
Gunduck—Gandakl. 

Ilapta-heando—Sapta-siudhava. 
Hard war — Gaugfi- dwara, llari- 
dwara. 

Heaven—Dyaus, Swarga, Vai- 
kunfha. 

Hell—Naraka. 

Heph a istos—Tw'taah 
Hermes—Sa raineyas. 

Ifesiulnis—5ata-drn. 

Himri1a.>'a—I Limavat. 

Hind—isindliu. 
llindui—Siiulliu. 

Horse sacrilicc — Aswa-medlia, 

A rj 11 II a. 

If orsos—Ga la va. 

Hliman sacrilicc—SunaA-sephns. 

II uns—Ilfinas. 

Ily(las])cs—Sapla-siinlliava, Vi- 
fasta* 

Hydraotes—Iravati, ISapta-sind- 


INDEX, 409 

Jhilam — Septa ■ sindhava, Vi- 
tasta. 

J umiia—Y amuna. 

Jupiter Pluvius, ) 

Jnidter Tonans, S 
J usticc—Dharina. 

Kan erk i—K ani slika. 

KlniA’iyas—Klnuras. 

]\ hi rad -a fn iz —Paneha-tantrii. 

]v ira n tN—K i ratas. 

Kosa ui hi -nag ar—Ka UMrunhl. 

K u u du| > u r—V idur bha, 


Lata. 


Lar, 

Lariko, 

Law — 1 )harma*5fistra, Mnun- 
sanhita. 

Light—Augirasns, 

Local deities -iSthall-devatns. 
Logic-Danfana, 

Love, god of—Kama. 

Luminous deities— Angira-sas- 
A.va\ ins. 


hava. 

IJ yjdiasis—Sapta-siudhava, Vi- 
pruva. 


liiinar mansions—Nakshatra, 77 . 
Lunar racc —Chandra-vaiiiu. 
Liih;—Nanida. 


Imps—/Jakiiil. 

I n ca r nat i( ms—Ava til ra. 

Ind(‘x of the Veiha—Anukra- 
niani. 

1 ndia—Ifharat a-var.slia. 

IndifP—Sindhu. 

Indoi— Sindhu. 

Indo-Scythians—^Sakas, Turush- 
ka,'', Kanislika. 

Indus—Sindliu. 

Infernal regions—Patala. 
liHinitc space—Aditi. 
Inlieritance— Daya. 

Innocents, Slaughter of—Kan^a. 
Inspira tion—Snwv'ti. 
Islands—Dwipa. 
lyar-i Danish—Pancha-tautra. 

Jewels—Nava-ratna. 

J liarejas—Surya-vansa. 


Macodonian Greeks—Yavanas. 

M alabar- Malay—I*aru«u-rama. 
Manes—Pit-c/s. 

Marc—Maf/avil. 

J\Iars -Kiirt( i keya—Mangala. 

M a tl I s—Sa n kavaciniry a. 

Matter—Prak/vii. 

!Mc(dian ic.s—Arl ha-sustra, ii9ilpa- 
A'llstra. 

Medicine —Ayur-veda, Charaka, 
Dhanw.Tiitari, Susrnta. 

M egastlio n es— -C1 1 andra-gupta. 
Mendicant—Bliikshu. 

Mcrcn ry—Jlud lia. 
jVfetre—Clihanda.s. 

Milking of the earth—Prithi. 
Military art—Dhaniir-veda. 
JMind-boni sons—Atri, Kuin&ra«, 
Mfiiiasa-putfas, iif/shi. 

I Minos—Yama. 
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Mithra—Mitra. 

Monkeys — llanumat, Eavana, 
Sugiiva. 

Months—Aditya. 

Moon—Ahalya, Soma. 

Moon, d^ceiidants of—Chandra- 
van«a. X 

M oon-stone—Ghandra-kauta. 

M orals —Niti-jrastras. 

Mother of the gods—Aditi. 

M oun tains—Kula-parvatas. 

Mu 11 (lano egg—iirahma. 

Music—Kaga. 

Musician s— Gaud harvas. 

Mystic Avords—^VyahWti. 

N asik—Panchavati. 

Nccklacc—»S'i va, Va ijayan ti. 
Nerhudda—Narmada. 

Nihilists, 82. 

Node, the ascending—llahii. 

—— the de.scending - Kctu. 
Nymphs of heaven—^Apsarasos. 

Ocean, churning—Amnta. 

-drunk up—Agastya. 

Oerki—lluslika, Kanislika. 
Ophir—Alihira. 

Orissa— 0 (/ra, Utkala. 

Orpheus—Narada. 

Ouraiios—V arima. 

0 /ciic—Ujjayinl. 

Pa 1 i l)oth ra ~Ch aiidra-gupta. Pa - 
/ali-putra. 

Pandion— PuTu/ya. 

] ’aradise—Swarga, Vaikunfha. 
I’avrot, l.ales of—iS'uka*suptati. 
I’ar t ridge—T i ttiri. 

I’asargada—Kala n.as. 

Patna—Arya-hha^a, Paifali-putra. 
I’ersians—I’ahlavas, Parimkas. 
l*cukelast is— Pii sh kamvati. 
l^hallus—Linga. 

l*h ilosopher’s stone—Chinta-ma- 
fd. 

Phi losophy—Darjt»ina. 

Phonetics—^itikshil. 


Pigmies—^Valakhiljm 
Pisuni river—Chitra-kufa, Man- 
dakini. 

Planetary sphere—^ 5 ifumara. 
Pluto—Yania. 

Poems—Maha-kavyaa. 

Pokhai', 57. 
l*ole star—^Dhruva. 

Polity—^Kam an dakL 
Pousckielofati—Pushkaravatl. 
Prasii—Chandra-gupta. ^ 

Prem-Sagar, 161. 

Prosody—Chhandas. 

P uri—J agan-uatha. 

Pain—Indra, I’arjeanya. 

Pajpiit 3—Siirya-vansa. 
llainisseram— Linga, Uameswara, 
Kamnagar—Panchala. 
llavi —1 ravati, Sax)ta-sin dhava. 
Kccordcr of the dead—Ghitra- 
gupta. 

llevciation—iSrut). 
llohi 1 k hand —1 ’anchal a. 


Saha’-sin-Sapta-sindhava. 
Saca;—iSakas. 

Sagala, 

Saiigala, 

Sakai — A’akas. 

Sandracottus, ) =Ch.andra- 
Sandrocyptus, J fupta. 

Saf urn—(b'ani. 

Schools of the Vedas—<SfakRL 
Sciences, 118. 

Scythians—T 1 aihayas. 

Sea. serpent—Tilnin. 

Seleucus Nicator — Chandra- 
gupta. 

Se rpents—Na gas. 

Serpent, aerial—Ahi. 

Seven rivers—Sapta-sindhava. 
Siughasan-hattisi—Sinhasaiia- 
dvratrin^at. 

Sky Dyaus, Varuaa. 

Slcep^—Nidra. 

Solar race—Surya-vansa. 

Sone—Pafali-putra. 
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^p^fl^Senas—Yavanas. 

Soal—Brahma. 

Speech—Saraswatl, Vach. 
Storm-gods—Maruts. 

Submarine fire—^Aurva, Bacfava. 
Sun—Surya. 

Sun, worship of — Brahma Pu- 
rana. 

Sungroor—Sringa-vcra. 

Supreme Soul—Brahma. 
Su^scni—Suniseuas. 
Sutlej-^iSatadru. 

Talcs—Tlitopadcxa, Pancha-tan- 
tra, iS'uka-saptati, Siuhasana- 
dwatrin;?at. 

Talmud - - Brahma/m. 

Tamil—Agastya, Dnivirfa. 
Taiulook—Tamra-lipta. 
Taprobaue—Tanira-i»ar>/a. 

Tatars—Kauishka, *S'akas. 

1 ’axila --Taksha-.silri. 

Tel i iigaiia—A tidlira. 

Text—i’iula, i^i^ha. 

'i’hrec steps—Avatara. 

T hunder 1 )ol t—V a j ra. 

Time—Kala. 

Tiiinln—Tiinin. 

Tirhut—Vidoha, Mithila. 

Titans—Daityas, Dauavas, I)a- 
dhyancli. 

Tom Tliunib—Valakhilyas. 
Tunso river—^Tainasa. 

'rorfbise—Avatara, Bnahma. 
I’otji-kaliaiil—^iS^uka-suptati. 
Traigart—Trigartf a. 
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Trees, celestial—Pancha-vriksha, 
Piirijata. 

Triml—Tri-mfirti. 

T lipati—V c nka/a. 

Tuluva—Tulunga. 

Tn tl-niimah—/fuka-aap^ 

Turks — KaiiUhka, .9, Tu- 
ruslika. 

Twilight—Sandhyii. 

• 

U dayjmr—Surya-vaiwa. 

U ranos—V aru»a. 


Vehicles of the gods—Vilhana. 
Venus—Kati, <S'ukra. 

Vi jaya- iiagara—Madhava. 

Vfra Biikka llaya—Wiidhava. 

Voca bn la ry—A bh id hiina, Aiua- 
ra-ko»l]n, Tri-kiua/a iSesha. 
Vulcan—Twaslifci. 

War, god of—Kartlikeya. 

War, the great—Maha-bhurala. 
Water of life—Anir/ta. 

^ Va t e r— Va nu/ a. 

Wealth, god of—Kuvera. 

White horse—Av.itara, 3S. 

Wind—Vilyii. 

Wine—SniTi, VaruMani. 

World—Loka. 

Worlds, the three—Tri-bhuvaua. 
Xandrames--C h a ndra-gupta. 


Yona, 

Yona-raja, 


I Yavanas. 


Zaradriis —Sa ta-dru. 


THE END. 
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